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Explanation of the Tables. 


The statistical tables aim at giving a complete summary of the occur- 
rences in the Rigveda and Atharvaveda. But where a complete verse 
is repeated several times by way of refrain, only three occurrences are 
reckoned. No statistics of Sandhi are given for the Atharvaveda: but 
they are estimated at double the number found in C, C, taken together. 
In the Atharvaveda, and where the number of occurrences exceeds 500, 
only approximate accuracy is claimed for the Tables. Grassmann’s 
Worterbuch (including the Appendix) has been found to be absolutely 
trustworthy so far as it gives information: unfortunately its lists of 
some of the most important forms are incomplete, and as a rule, where 
there are two occurrences in one stanza, only one is recorded. Max 
Miller’s Index has been found a useful supplement in these particulars, 
and has been consulted so far as has been practicable. For the AV., 
Whitney’s Index has been relied upon: but emendations suggested in it 
have not been incorporated : passages common to RV. and AV. are con- 
sidered as belonging to the former only. Where the number of occur- 
rences of any form is given without comment, the number in RV. is 
referred to, and if there is one only, the figure is omitted. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. For the successful study of the Rigveda no preliminary 
is more urgently needed than a true grouping of its parts, In- 
dian tradition has faithfully recorded for us the text of the hymns, 
but not their mutual relations: the order of the hymns and 
the mandalas is largely mechanical, and depends on the counting 
of verses and the ordering of deities, and not upon the antiquity 
or literary character of the poems. Yet all European students 
are aware that there is an order of time to be found, though they 
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differ greatly both as to the time-limits of the Rigveda as a 
whole, and as to the arrangement of its parts within those limits. 
Professor Pischel,’ for instance, could write in 1879, “There is 
to-day scarcely room left for a doubt that many hymns are no 
earlier than the period of the Sitras :” and the writers who agree 
with him are constantly busy in connecting Vedic hymns with 
later Sanskrit writing. On the other hand, H. Brunnhofer,’ who 
asks 1000 years for the composition of the hymns, attributes them 
roughly to the period 2500-1500 B. C. To Pischel accordingly 
the hymns are a truly Indian product: to Brunnhofer they are 
the work of the poets of North Iran, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Punjab. To both writers, western and early, eastern and late are 
on the whole synonymous.’ On the general question the present 
writer stands entirely on the side of Brunnhofer: and this article 
will include constant references to the literary peculiarities which 
separate even the latest hymns of the Rigveda by a broad gulf 
from the period of the Brihmanas, and still more from the period 
of the Sitras. On the other hand, the early dates suggested by 
Brunnhofer, though novel, seem to me not unreasonable : and this 
article will point to the long development of form and idiom in 
the Rigveda, for which adequate room must somewhere be found 
in a period wholly anterior to that of the Brihmanas and even of 
the Atharvaveda taken as a whole. 

§ 2. It is not however of the same importance to fix the abso- 
lute date of the Rigveda as to determine the relative date of its 
parts. For this latter purpose we depend entirely upon internal 
evidence; but this evidence exists in embarrassing abundance, 
and every writer on the Rigveda has taken it into account. A 
sketch of the principal theories so far put forward, largely by 
way of obiter dicta, will I think show that there is general agree- 
ment upon principles, and that the problem that remains is that 
of the faithful application of those principles to the mass of 
details which present themselves. 

§ 3. H. Grassmann ( Uebersetzung, 1876) noticed that the six 
mandalas, ii.-vii., were arranged according to one principle, and 
that in each the hymns to Agni stand first, those to Indra next, 
and then others according to certain mechanical rules. This 
arrangement is only broken occasionally by hymns or fragments 
which clearly betray a late character. So far we have (i.) six 
parallel family collections of hymns, (ii.) later additions to them 
at a period subsequent not only to the composition of the hymns, 
but also to their formal arrangement. 

With these “family books” Grassmann contrasted the “ col- 
lective books,” i., ix., x., to which he assigned a later date on 
account of their miscellaneous character. In viii. he found a 





1 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1879, I., p. 163, quoted by Brunnhofer, p. xiii. 

2 Urgeschichte der Arier in Vorder- und Central-Asien, Leipzig, 1893. 

3 A different view on this point is taken by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. 
xvii. 80 seq. 
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principle of arrangement wanting, and so assigned viii. a place mid- 
way between ii.—vii. and the remaining three books. 

Grassmann’s theory is sound as regards the books ii.—vii., where 
he found positive evidence ; but as regards the remaining books 
it has long been obsolete. The series of family collections has 
been shewn to extend to mandala i. 51-191, which includes nine 
collections duly arranged and rightly placed before book ii.’ As 
to the remaining collections i. 1-50, viii., ix., x., it is sufficient 
here to notice that no positive link is shewn to connect them. 

Individual hymns and parts of hymns, believed by Grassmann 
to be later in date than the collections in which they occur, were 
placed by him in his Appendix. In many cases Grassmann also 
alleges the vocabulary as an indication of late date: but in others 
a hymn is relegated to the Appendix only because it is difficult 
or prosaic, and therefore not suitable for metrical translation. 

§ 4. ©. R. Lanman (Noun-Inflection in the Veda, JAOS. x., 
1880) compared the date of the respective mandalas’ by a statis- 
tical investigation of the occurrences of the respective noun-end- 
ings -@ -au (dual), -dsah -ah (nom. masce. pl.), -@ -dni (neut. pl.), 
-ebhih -aih (instr. m. n. pl.). Of these pairs of forms only the 
latter in each case is in use in classical Sanskrit. The statistics 
shew very clearly that the Atharvaveda stands very much nearer 
to classical Sanskrit in its use of these forms than does the Rig- 
veda. The later date of the Atharvaveda has been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars on various grounds, but the credit 
of demonstrating this date by statistics belongs to Lanman. 

Lanman proceeds to apply the same tests to the respective man- 
dalas of the Rigveda, but without the necessary precaution of 
separating from each book those hymns which are later addi- 
tions. He confirms Grassmann’s view that the collections ii.—vii. 
are of much the same date, but he ranks viii. and ix. as earlier, x. 
as later. As he does not fail to point out, his results may be 
explained in two ways. Either the books as a whole belong to 
the order of time suggested, or certain books appear to be later 
because they contain a larger proportion of later hymns. 

§ 5. H. Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, p. 355, 1879) deems ii.- 
viil. to be the oldest part of the RV. ; andi.,x. later. In the latter 
books he finds an astronomical terminology which he holds to be 
derived from Babylon. His argument however only applies to 
the hymns in which these terms are found, viz. i. 162, x. 55, 85: 
but it is no doubt confirmed in his own mind by the general im- 
pression that books i., x. have made upon it. 

§ 6. H. Brunnhofer (KZ. xxv., 1881) made a statistical inves- 
tigation of the infinitive forms in the Rigveda, which he divided 
according to the families to which the hymns are attributed. 
This division has advantages over the division into mandalas, but 





1 Of this correction of Grassmann’s theory Professor Hopkins is aware 
(JAOS. xvii. 23, second note): but he has not taken it into account. 
® First published notice was in PAOS. for October 1877 = JAOS. x. 
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is in general agreement with it. As indications of early date he 
takes the infinitives in -dhai (2) and -dhyai (61): of late date, 
those in -taye (214), -tyai (5), -tum (4), as notes of the Brahmana 
period. Accordingly he places the family collections in the fol- 
lowing order: Gautama (iv.), Bhiradvaja (vi.), Vasistha (vii. ), 
Atreya (v.), Vaigvamitra (iii.), Bhargava (ii.), A‘girasa (i., vill.), 
Kanva (i., viii.). 

Brunnhofer’s work is carried out in a critical spirit, and with 
care in detail: and it is to be regretted that the author himself 
in his later writings minimizes the value of its method. But it 
must be noted, first that the whole number of infinitives distin- 
guished as old and late is not large, and forms an insecure basis 
for so detailed an arrangement; secondly, that the statement that 
the infinitives in -taye, “tyaé are notes of the Brahmanic period 
seems destitute of foundation, whilst a form in -dhai cannot be 
assumed on the strength of the single word vayodhai ; and also 
that the forms -tyai, -twm hardly occur in RV. Brunnhofer has 
therefore only shewn us that no one of the family collections 
approximates to later literature in the use of infinitives: but 
that the “family books” use more often -dhyat, and the col- 
lections in i., vili., the form -taye. The relative date of these 
forms respectively remains for further investigation; see below, 
S§ 27, 354, 355, 358. 

§ 1. H. Oldenberg (Die Hymnen des Rigveda: Prolegomena, 
Berlin, 1888) greatly advanced our knowledge. He was the first 
after Grassmann to make a list of those hymns which he believed 
to be later additions to the respective collections. In this he relied 
largely upon the arrangement, but he found still more distinct evi- 
dence in the prevalence in the latest hymns of a particular rhythm, 
which he names “the later Anustubh.” Further he traced in i. 
1-50 and in viii. a common principle of arrangement, in so far as 
each consists of a number of small collections in which no prece- 
dence is given to the Agni hymns; in most of them the Indra 
hymns, which are most in number, precede. Thus the “ family 
books” i, 51.-vii. are preceded and followed by the collections 
i. 1-50 and viii., which are connected by arrangement as well 
as by the metres prevalent in them, namely those in which the 
verses of eight syllables preponderate. This resemblance in 
metre is obvious, and yet has been neglected by the preceding 
writers in their arrangement : we may conveniently describe it 
by naming books i. 1-50 and viii. collections of Saman or “song,” 
in contrast to i. 51—vii., which are in the main collections of Rik 
or “recitation.” Whether the “song” or “recitation” is on the 
whole earlier, Oldenberg does not attempt to decide. As to book 
ix., he points out clearly the evidence that the Soma hymns belong 
to the family collections, although they are no longer grouped 
with them. On one point, he has no doubt : books i.—ix. formed a 
complete whole, and were so recognized before the poems of book 
x. (in the main) were written. His arrangement of the RV. is 
therefore as follows : first, books i.-ix.; second, hymns added 
later to i.-ix.; and then x. 
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Oldenberg’s argument is as just in what it decides as in what 
it leaves undecided, and the grouping i.-ix.; x. must on all 
grounds be preferred to Grassmann’s unsupported grouping 
ll.—Vil.; vill.; 1.,1x., x. The first is based upon a careful analysis 
of the character and form of the hymns: the latter merely on the 
superficial observation that the books viii., i., ix., x., as finally 
arranged, each contain more than one of the earlier collections 
which are the basis of all. Further, the later date of book x. is 
supported by a consensus of opinion : whilst the relatively later 
date of viii., i., ix. has been constantly called in question. 

§ 8. Profesor EK. W. Hopkins (JAOS. xvi., 1894, and else- 
where) first examines the question of the date of book viii. by 
“the delicate test of sacrosanct numbers.” Unfortunately he 
begins by assuming that books i., ix., x. form a group later than 
ii.-vii., Whereas all that will be generally admitted is that x. is 
later. He takes note from time to time of individual hymns that 
are later than their surroundings, but apparently without binding 
himself to any definite list. In the books i., viii., ix., x. he finds 
a constant recurrence of the ‘holy numbers’ three (‘three dawns’, 
‘three far distances’, etc.), seven (‘seven hotars,’ ‘seven rivers’), 
ten, twenty-one, thirty-three, and so forth. Of this investigation 
Hopkins himself writes that “the range is so small that the 
results can only be accepted tentatively ;” and in this respect it 


stands in the same position as Brunnhofer’s study of the infinitive 
forms. On the whole, I believe the argument to be sound, and 
that the increasing emphasis laid on these figures indicates a later 


date and a more technical school of theology. On the other 
hand the invention of a Dvita to accompany Trita is only found 
in a late addition to book viii. (47. 16); and in the numbers 
10,000 and 60,000, whether applied to cattle or conquered foes, I 
see no evidence at all of late date. 

§ 9. At about the same time (in Roth’s Festgruss, 1893) I 
investigated the occurrences of the letter 7 in the Rigveda. This 
too is an enquiry of limited range. The letter occurs much more 
frequently in AV, than in RV.; in the later hymns of i.-ix. and 
in x. more often than in the rest of the RV., but not so often as 
in AV. On the other hand it is extremely rare in books iv., vi., 
vii., viii., ix. This result tends to support rather the conclusion 
of Lanman than that of Brunnhofer or Hopkins, so far as con- 
cerns the date of book viii. 

§ 10. The-result of all these enquiries may be summed up as 
follows. The AV. has been shewn to be later than the RV.; in 
the RV. book x. has been shewn to be on the whole the latest 
part. There is a general agreement that books i.—-ix. contain a 
number of hymns of much later date than the rest, but no precise 
agreement as to which these hymns are. Within the group i.-ix. 
it has been maintained that viii. is relatively early, and again 
that it is relatively late: and arguments of rather small range 
have been adduced on either side. As to the other books, there 
has been no adequate investigation: but it may perhaps be said 
that there is a rather wide consensus which places book vii. early, 
and book i. late. 
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§ 11. Thus if we compare the earlier parts of the Vedic col- 
lections to the mountain-tops, and the later additions to the 
plains below, we may say that the thick mist which has long 
enveloped the whole is gradually lifting, and that observers have 
been able to agree in describing the lower levels, and in assigning 
to each its appropriate vegetation. But the higher levels have 
only been dimly seen through the mists that overhang them, 
and their contour and relative heights are still matters of dispute. 

$12. It is necessary however to notice that besides the more 
or less complete scientific researches referred to, we have a large 
number of assertions to which the same writers have committed 
themselves on comparatively slight grounds: assertions which 
are often quoted as though they possessed authority, and some- 
times even as though they were obviously true and univer- 
sally allowed. It is, I believe, a true criticism which gives 
high rank to the poetry of the Rigveda as a whole: but it is 
another thing to reckon as “late” every poem or phrase which in 
any way offends the taste of the reader’. Faults of taste were 
perhaps not wanting to the earliest hymn-writers: and poetical 
capacity still lived in the period of the Atharva-veda, and has 
often revived amongst the Indians at later times. 

In the following cases assertions as to the date of hymns seem 
ill-founded. 

The hymns of Parucchepa (i. 127-139) have often been 
referred to as late: first perhaps by Kuhn (Beitrdge iv. 212, 
213). Yet their complicated metre has no parallel in later times. 

The hymns ii. 36 ; ill. 7; 29; 31; v. 443; 61; 73; 87; vi. 46; 47 
are all referred to by Hopkins as late hymns, some of them as 
“notoriously late” or “of Brahmanical date.” In most cases 
Grassmann appears to be the authority, and his reason is that the 
hymns are mystical, obscure, or exaggerated. There is however 
no real similarity with the works of the epoch of the Brahmanas, 
and only a few verses of vi. 47 shew an approximation to the 
time of the AV. 

The hymns vii. 15-17 are mentioned by Hopkins (J AOS. xvii. 
51, 59) as later than the first collection of Vasistha hymns, “as is 
well known.” But Grassmann, who states that the hymns are 
out of order, still attributes to them an early date : and Olden- 
berg has shewn (p. 200) that the first two are in their order. 
The date of vii. 17 is an interesting question : the hymn is cer- 
tainly out of order, but not necessarily late.* 





' So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 79 ‘‘a tasteless late poet.” 

? See Lanman, p. 424. 

8 vii. 17 is a hymn closely resembling an Apriya hymn, but contain- 
ing only seven stanzas. It is worth noting that vii. 2, commonly recog- 
nized as the earliest Apriya hymn, also contains 7 stanzas only, as does 
ix. 5. Thestanzas vii. 2. 8-11 are borrowed from ii. 3. 8-11, as is shewn 
by smaller indications of metre: whilst ix. 5. 8-11 are written in the 
later Anustubh metre, though appended to a Gayatri hymn. Thus we 
have clear traces of a later recension in these two cases. The seven 
verses of the primitive Apriya hymn probably corresponded to the 
seven hotars. 
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The ddnastutis of book viii. have been often described as late 
additions, apparently from an unwillingness to believe that the 
poets of the Rigveda could accept reward for their work. 

Of the Valakhilya hymns, Hopkins states that “everyone 
admits that they cannot be classed among the old hymns of the 
Rigveda.” There is however no internal evidence of late date, 
except for Val. 10 and 11. 

Lastly a very important hymn, x. 61, in which the Iranian 
hero Nabhanedistha appears, has received a bad character from 
Lanman (p. 481), and has I think been described by him as “late 
and wretched bombast.”' But however much the crudities of 
this hymn may jar, the evidence of vocabulary and forms points 
it out as one of the few early hymns in book x. 

These and a few other hymns are however exceptions: in a 
greater number of cases even the chance criticisms of scholars 
are confirmed by evidence, as sufficiently appears by the list pro- 
posed in § 15. 

§ 13. I am now obliged to refer with some fulness to my arti- 
cle in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxxiv. (or Neue Folge xiv.), 1896, 
which gives the basis upon which the body of this article is 
founded, viz. the division of the RV. into five parts, which are 
claimed to be the product of tive successive epochs of literary 
activity, all anterior to the period of the AV., which accordingly 
represents a sixth period. For these results I am far from claim- 
ing finality : but I suggest that the time is past for us to use the 
vague words ‘early’, ‘late’, ‘very late’, and that in their place 
we need a definite arrangement, which may serve as an approxi- 
mation and be corrected from time to time with the increase of 
our knowledge. I also suggest that it is time that the evidence 
of date, so abundant in quantity, should be measured. There is 
hardly a hymn in the Veda which does not suggest to the reader 
at one moment early date, and at the next late’: and it is only 
the passionless indications of figures that will enable us to decide 
what value should be attached to these suggestions. Further I 
have attempted, in the article just cited, to include not merely 
one kind of evidence, but all to which it is possible at present to 
assign a tangible value : and though I have been far from suc- 
ceeding completely in this attempt, yet the range of evidence I 
have embraced is I hope fairly typical of the whole. 

§ 14. The later date of the Atharvan and a fortiori of clas- 
sical Sanskrit is the fixed and proved fact upon which every 
investigator must and does rely. To separate from books i.—ix. 
those later hymns which approximate in character to the Athar- 
vaveda is a first necessity: and the enquiry should be extended 
to book x. as well : for though we know this book as a whole to be 
later than the rest, it may well prove that it contains some pro- 
portion of earlier hymns. To separate the later hymns from the 
rest is on the whole no very difficult task : in vocabulary, gram- 
matical forms, metre, subject-matter, and on the whole by posi- 





1 Cf. Hopkins, p. 55. * Cf. Hopkins, p. 51. 
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tion, they are sharply marked off from the rest. They seem to 
me to belong to two successive ,periods, which I name respec- 
tively C, and C,. The hymns in C, are chiefly in a mixture of 
Tristubh and Jagati verse, such as is commonly found in the 
Atharvan, and they are addressed to a great variety of deities, 
not prominent in the rest of the Rigveda. The hymns in C, are 
chietly in the later Anustubh metre’. I give the list of hymns in 
parallel columns, with some short description of each. 

The appended letters G. L. O. H. denote that the hymns have 
also been described as late by Grassmann, Lanman, Oldenberg, 
and Hopkins respectively. The following symbols denote the 
evidence I rely upon in each case : 

_a, mixed Tristubh-Jagati verse, or Tristubh with extra syllable’. 

B. later Anustubh verse. 

y. late vocabulary and grammatical forms. 

3. position in the collection. 

e. subject-matter. 

For a more exact statement of the argument I must refer 
readers to the article in KZ. In this summary the evidence for 
the periods C, C, is not distinguished. 

§ 15. List of the latest hymns in the Rigveda—see next page. 

§ 16. Some reference may now be made to previous investiga- 
tions in relation to these lists. Of the three hymns referred to 
by Zimmer as implying a knowledge of technical astronomy, viz., 
i. 162, x. 55, 85, two are included. The reference in x. 55 is not 
a certain one: yet it may be right to include the group x. 54-56 
amongst the later hymns. Only the smaller half of book x. is 
included : of book i. the three hymns 162-164 are of such unusual 
length as to make the late matter quite an appreciable part of 
the whole book. Without, therefore, accepting the theories either 
that book x. or that books i. and x. are later than the rest, these 
lists would by themselves go far to account for the general 
impression that such is the case. 

$17. Ina great number of hymns (especially in C,), the evi- 
dence is cumulative and generally accepted as conclusive: but 
there are not wanting hymns in which there is only a balance of 
evidence and a difference of opinion: it is then necessary to 
decide on the value of the different kinds of evidence respec- 
tively, as to which I come to the following conclusions : 

(a) The mixture of Tristubh and Jagati verse (as defined KZ. 
p. 314) is sometimes contradicted by other evidence, and is there- 
fore not a decisive sign. (8) The later Anustubh rhythm, where 
well marked, is an unfailing sign of the latest date: but the 
beginnings of this rhythm may be found in C,, and even (very 
faintly) in earlier hymns. (y) Late words and grammatical forms 
are sure signs of late date: see next section. (8) Position in the 
collection is not a safe guide. Several hymns for which there is 
good evidence of late date (at any rate as far as the period C, is 





1See Oldenberg, Prolegomena, pp. 26-31; and KZ. xxxiv., pp. 302, 3. 
2 The type of such verses (e. g. Val. 11. 7d) is 


v-|v—Julluotl—-ul-e- 
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$15. Latest hymns in the Rigveda. 


C, Ce 
i. 23, 19-24. Apah yi O i. 28. 1-6. Ulikhala Bye 

24. 6-15. Varuna Y 50. 10-13. Charm Byde GLOH 
91. 18-23. Soma yd 170. Indra, Maruts y 
93. 4-8. Agni-Soma ae 
115. Strya Y 
133. 1-5. Charm € 
161. Rbhavah Y 
162-164. Horse-sacrifice afyde 
179. Rati: Lopamu- 

_ dra myth yde 
188. Apriya Y 
191. Charm Byée 


12. Indra y | ii. , Cakunta 
32. 4- 8. Charm to Sini- 
vali aBce 
39. Acvins Y 
40. Soma-Pisan y 


8. Yupa € iii, 53, 17-24. Charm 
28. Agni 6 | 
33. Vicvamitra and 
the rivers Be 


13. Vicve Devah x 
18. Myth of In- 

dra’s birth Y 
57. Ksetrapati, etc. Gyde 
58. Ghrta, etc. ayé 


62. Mitra-Varuna Y , Atri Myth 
83. Parjanya ay Agni 
Vigve Devah 
Charm 














» & Agni Vaigvanara y i. 47. 29-31. Dundubhi 
28. Indra, Gavah ae 74, Soma-Rudra 
47, 26-28. Vanaspatiand 75. 

Ratha de 
48, 22. Cosmogony ye G 


33. Vasistha myth GLOH| vii. 50. 

44, Dadhikra a 55. Charm 
59. 12. Charm de GOH 103. Frog-Brahmans yée GOH 
101, 102. Parjanya Y 104. Charm ayde GOH 








viii. 1. 33, 34. ye GH viii. 47. 14-18. Adityah, Usas fy G 
31. 1- 4.' Worshippers & | Val. 10. Unity of gods* ye 
33. 16-19. Woman’s duties ye GH | 
yal. 11. Indra-Varuna ay 
viii. 80. Indra By H 
89. 7-12. Vac Be | 


ix. 112. Professions Byde O | ix. 5. 8-11. Apriya 
67. 31, 32.! 

| 113. Soma 

| 114. Soma 





1 These entries correct accidental errors in the list in KZ. 
? ii. 43 only. 8’ Wanting in several MSS. of pada-patha. 
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C, | C2 
9. 6-9 = i. 23. 20-28. x. 16-19. Funeral hymns aye 
Myth of Yama 24, 4-6. Agcvins By 
and Yami aye 57, 58 Manas Bye 
Havis ae G 72. Birth of the 
Funeral hymn - afye LH gods Bye 
- ae 85. Myth of Sirya’s 
Indra aG marriage 
Myth of Indra 87. Agni Raksohan = cy 
and Vasukra a 90. Creation of the 
The dice € castes Rye 
The hidden Agni: a 97. The herbs Bye 
Nirrti, Asamati 102. Myth of Mud- 
Aiigirasah f gala aye 
Knowledge 103. Indra-Brhaspati cay 
The rivers 107. Daksina aye 
Vicvakarman 109. The Brahman’s 
Manyu wife aBye 
Myth of Vrsa- 114. Numbers aye 
kapi / 121. Who? ye 
Birth of Agni 128. Vigve Devah ay 
Agni 129, 1380. Bhavavrtta aye 
Gravanah 135-137. Yama: Muni: 
Myth of Urvaci Charm Bye 
Charm for rain / 145, 146. Charm: Aran- 
The priests yani Bye 
Myth of Sarama y 151, 152. Faith: Indra Byde 
Charity : 154, 155. Yama: Arayi [/yde 
Vac | / 157-159. The sun: the 
Night rival Byde 
The Gandharvas 161-169. Charms: Vata a@yée G*L 
Agni | 173-175. Praise of king: 
Savitar | gravanah Byde L 
Tarksya 177. The sun ade L 
181-186. Various: Vata Gyde G‘L 
190. The creation Syée L 


191. 2 4. Concord Bde L 


concerned) appear in . their right place in the collections of books 
i—ix.: others which are out of place, as iv. 15. 4-10; 48; v. 61; 
87; vil. 17, not only shew no other signs of lateness, but have 
many of the marks of early date afterwards to be described : 
whilst the majority of the hymns of book x. are also free from 
other late notes. It would therefore seem that the ordered col- 
lections of i.-ix. were not complete collections of the hymn-mate- 
rial existing at the time when the collection was made. (e) The 
subject-matter of the late hymns differs on the whole widely from 
that of the bulk of the Rigveda, and consists largely of hymns to 
minor deities, myths, charms, and hymns for ceremonial occasions. 
It is not however possible to "draw a sharp line between the differ- 
ent groups in this respect, and it is particularly dangerous to be 
guided by subjective impressions of this kind. 

§ 18. Of the evidence of vocabulary and grammatical forms 
more careful consideration is required, especially as this evidence 





1x, 130 only. * x. 136 only. * x, 162, 163,164 only. ‘4x. 181 only. 

> In attributing late date to these hymns, I have been led rather by 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the early hymns than by any 
positive indications. 
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has of late been depreciated in more than one quarter.’ It is 
indeed most necessary to keep in mind the drawbacks to the use 
of this evidence. The occurrence of a word or form undoubtedly 
late does not necessarily imply that the hymn in which it is found 
is late: the word may have been introduced in a later recension, 
or in an added verse: it may even be a premature creation, not 
destined to be accepted as part of the current language till later 
centuries. Nor does the occurrence of an early form prove early 
date : it may be an archaism deliberately introduced for effect.’ 
Especially with regard to the vocabulary do these doubts arise. 
The hymns of books i1.-ix., numerous as they are, keep within a 
narrow range of ideas: and hundreds of words must certainly 
have been in common use at the time when these poets wrote, 
which never gained admission into the sacred circle ;* it is there- 
fore not impossible that some of them may appear once or twice 
only, even in hymns of early date. 

§ 19. These difficulties, so serious in detail, disappear almost 
completely when the vocabulary and forms are treated on a large 
scale. I have noted‘ about 125 words and groups of words each 
of which occurs at least 50 times in the RV., being 20 times as 
often as in the AV., or 25 times in the RV. and not at all in the 
AV.: nor do these words recur in later Sanskrit :° and about 170 
words which occur 15 times at least in the AV., being 14 times 
as often as in the RV., and all of which occur regularly in later 
Sanskrit: besides a large number of forms which fulfil similar 
conditions. Of these words and forms as a whole but one expla- 
nation is possible : the former represent an earlier, the latter a 
later stratum of language. Hymns in which the former prevail 
are early hymns: those in which the latter prevail are relatively 
later. We may indeed imagine the case of a scholar so thor- 
oughly immersed in the literature of an earlier period as to pro- 
duce a poem entirely of an earlier style: but this presupposes a 
critical attitude which we have no reason as yet to assume to 
have been possible to hymn-writers of any of the periods we are 
now considering. The occasional introduction of a few archaisms 





1 E. g. by Brunnhofer, who has practically abandoned the use of evi- 
dence of this kind. 

? This is well brought out by Hopkins, who writes (JAOS. xvii. 24): 
‘*It must not be supposed that the statistical results based on analysis of 
forms must necessarily be interpreted quite as they have been.” The 
new interpretation suggested is that ‘‘ poets that desired to give archaic 
effect to their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding 
their verses with metrical or formal archaisms.” 

’ Cf. Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 57. 

41 KZ. xxxiv. 305, etc. 

5 Except now and then in the Brahmanas, possibly in their more 
archaic part. 

6 Of this evidence Prof. Hopkins writes: ‘‘That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The subject-matter, as the author grants, is the deter- 
mining factor in many cases. That the list of ‘later words’ includes 
¢vdn, varsd, sarp, uddra, etc., is sufficient to shew the comparative 
uselessness of this test.” To the criticism (JAOS. xvii. 26, 27) of my 
afticle from which this passage is taken I take exception, on the ground 
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would not be likely to affect greatly results deduced from the 
18,000 notes tabulated under the headings of Vocabulary and 
Metre in my article.’ 

§ 20. Although the groups C, C, appear to be distinctly earlier 
than the Atharvaveda, yet in vocabulary at least there appears a 
still greater difference between them and the remaining part of 
the Rigveda. Indeed in passing from the Rigveda proper to 
these later additions, the whole world of thought and expression 
seems to be changed. The difference between the Rigveda 
proper on the one hand, and these later hymns and those of the 
Atharvaveda on the other, is the fundamental distinction main- 
tained in this article ; and it is quite different from the older dis- 
tinction between RV. (without qualification) and AV. But the 
evidence of grammatical forms and of metre does not point to a 
difference quite so marked. Thus, of the forms considered by 
Lanman,’ the dual in -au, which in the earlier Rigveda is only 





of the inaccuracy of the statement of my own views, and the want of 
proportion in the objections made to them. Hopkins first states that I 
(Arnold) ‘‘ desire to shew” that the Kanva collection is of early date, 
and that I endeavor ‘‘to support the proposition that it is older than 
the other family books.” The conclusion at which I actually arrive is 
rather different from this: for though I rank viii. as earlier in the main 
that the collections i. 74-93, 94-115, 116-126, 140-164, ii., iii., v., yet I can 
find no valid reason to place it before i. 58-63, 64-73, 127-139, 165-191, 
iv., Vi., or Vii. 

Of the three kinds of evidence on which I mainly rely, he puts out of 
court that of metre, by quoting an alleged admission of mine that 
‘* words and forms are a safer guide.” This however goes far beyond 
my statement, which is that ‘‘in comparing this period (B.) with that 
of the later Rigveda, the words and forms are a safer guide than even 
the metre.” Where a marked change of metre is to be traced, that is 
almost everywhere in the Rigveda except at this particular point, I 
should be inclined to attach fully as much importance to it as to a 
change in vocabulary or forms: and the more so, because we have 
every reason to suppose that the poets of the Veda were entirely 
unconscious of the more subtle changes which the metre was under- 
going in their hands. Hopkins’s next statement is that ‘‘it is the 
treatment of the test of vocabulary which here calls for special notice. 
.... To avoid a vicious circle, the only test here of early and late must 
perforce be the number of times these words are found in AV.” This 
is again incorrect : a further test, and one which in seven-eighths of 
the instances confirms the first, is the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
these words in classical Sanskrit. 

As to the words quoted by Hopkins from my list of ‘“‘later words,” it 
may very well be that they belonged to the earlier language, but they 
certainly were not admitted to the earlier literature. At the same time 
any special explanations which may be brought forward to qualify the 
importance of single words will not appreciably affect the weight of the 
whole body of evidence. That Prof. Hopkins’s criticism was somewhat 
hastily put together I think I may conclude from the fact that one of 
the four words to which he takes exception in my list of later words is 
uddra, whilst on p. 81 he himself lays special stress on the same word, 
as an indication of the late date of book viii. and of the Avesta alike. 
I have therefore nothing to withdraw in my original statements :- nor 
do they involve any such contradictions as Professor Hopkins supposes. 

1 KZ, xxxiv., p. 315. ? See above, § 4. 
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found in 2 per cent. of the occurrences, includes in C, and C, 25 
per cent., in AV. 60 per cent.: and the forms in -dh, -dni, -aih 
only shew a moderate increase of about 10 per cent. in C, and C.,, 
but a further increase averaging 25 per cent. in AV. The expla- 
nation I suggest is that the change of taste first shewn in C, is 
greater than the interval of time : and that then for the first time 
the poets addressed themselves to an entirely new range of sub- 
jects, and began freely to use words belonging to a vocabulary 
which their predecessors had excluded. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the poets of the later hymns brought the Veda 
down from heaven to earth, from the gods enthroned on high to 
the humbler spirits of the river and the wood, and from the great 
deeds of tradition to the daily virtues or failings of kings and 
bards, to the celebration of marriage and death, to the cure of 
disease and the expulsion, by wisdom’s aid, of the hated rival in 
a husband’s love. 

§ 21. A division of the hymns of the Rigveda proper cannot 
be made with the same definiteness or certainty. But the same 
principles which have led us to separate off the works of the 
periods C, C, seem to me to lead further. And first hymns and 
groups of hymns can be found which stand very distinctly nearer 
to C, and C, than the remainder. All the hymns remaining of 
the groups i. 31-35, 94-115, 116-126, almost all left in x., and the 
majority of those in i, 51-57, 140-164, as well as numerous indi- 
vidual hymns chiefly in ii, iii., iv., have a much greater proportion 
of later words and forms than the rest : they employ the Tristubh 
and Jagati metres in almost equal proportions: and in both they 
affect the “cretic” rhythm -v- for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables when immediately following the caesura. This rhythm 
is rare in the other hymns of the Rigveda proper, but even more 
common in C,andC,. Further they shew occasionally a mixture 
of Tristubh and Jagati, and other peculiarities characteristic of 
the later hymns. In subject they do not differ so greatly: but a 
special importance seems to be given to Agni under his special 
titles, and to the Sun, the Dawn, the Waters, and other nature- 
deities. This group I have denoted by B,,. 

§ 22. Even in the remaining hymns a marked difference in 
metre may be observed. Some of the Tristubh hymns,’ especially 
those of book vii., shew frequently iambic rhythm throughout, 
and not rarely are defective by one syllable in the middle: whilst 
elsewhere the caesura is almost invariably followed by two suc- 
cessive short syllables which break the rhythm, and the full num- 
ber of 11 syllables is invariable. That the typical hymns of book 
vii. are the earlier has been the general belief of modern scholars 
(see above, § 10); and this supposition, which alone gives an 
orderly development to the Tristubh-Jagati metre’, is confirmed 





1 Jagati hymns are here comparatively rare. 
*The cretic rhythm characteristic of B, is even more strongly 
opposed to a continuous iambic rhythm; see note 1 on the next page. 
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by the evidences of vocabulary and metre.’ In determining the 
relative date of the hymns of the Siman type, there is greater 
difficulty. That the Siman hymns which are included in the 
family collections from i. 51 to vii. are early, admits of little 
doubt: and not least the Parucchepa collection i. 127-139, in 
which the rhythm of the twelve-syllable lines entirely corresponds 
with the Tristubh rhythm of book vii. All the hymns at the 
end of book ix. (98-111), and all other hymns in the same metres 
(principally Anustubh, Brhati, and Usnih), have every sign of 
early date : such verses as are of twelve syllables conform to the 
early Tristubh rhythm, and the metres themselves are almost com- 
pletely wanting in the later parts of the Rigveda. Only with 
regard to the Gayatri metre does a doubt arise. The arrange- 
ment of book ix. indicates that this metre was looked upon as 
lying outside the group just described. It continued in use till 
much later times, and yet no important distinction of rhythm 
has been traced.*? Further, many of the hymns consist of no 
more than three stanzas, and therefore their date is not easily 
tested. Yet the Gayatri hymns as a whole are almost entirely 
free from the notes of late date, whether in vocabulary or gram- 
matical forms, to which reference has just been made: and no 
solid reason at present appears why they should not be assigned 
to as early a date as the hymns of the earlier iambic rhythm, 
making with them an early period A: whilst the hymns which 
follow the most strict, and perhaps the most perfect type of the 
Tristubh metre, are assigned to an intermediate period B.' 

§ 23. These results are entirely consistent with the statistics 
brought forward by Lanman, and indicate that the proportion of 
later forms in each book corresponds to the amount of later mate- 
rial it contains: but at the same time they do not claim for any 
part of books i, 1-50, viii., or ix. that it is the earliest part of the 
Rigveda, They are opposed to those theories which postulate for 
any of these books a date later than the average of books ii.—vii. 
On this point we are therefore no nearer to a consensus of opin- 
ion, and it becomes necessary to consider the evidence for the 
opposing views. 

§ 24. For convenience of reference the hymns referred by 
me to the periods A, B,, B, respectively will be tabulated here: 
it being understood that the criteria of date allow a much greater 
margin of doubt as to the position of individual hymns than 
exists with regard to the periods C, C,,. 





1 The prevailing types are as follows: 
InA v_|v_lhuyol_v|_v and v_|v_(yilve|_vl_e 
Biv_|¥e%_lluvv]_ef v and v_|v4__lluv|_vul_ve 


Byv_|v_ilyue|_vl_v and v_[v__lluv|ivl_e 


* A trochaic rhythm appears in a few of the older hymns, but is rare 
even in them. 
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me oc A B, ; By " 
| Saman. | Rik. Saman. Rik. Siman. | Rik. 
bk. | 2-10 | 11 1 ’ 
“S = See | 42 13 
14-21 | 22 
93, 1-15 | 23. 16-18 | 
24. 3-5 24.1,2 | 
25-27 | 
28. 7-9 | | 
30 | 99 9 
86 | 87, 38 La 
39-43. 6 | 43, 7-9 
~44-50.9 | dies as 
55-57 | 51-54 
_ | 58 | | | 69 
| | 60,61 | | 62 | | 
| | 68 | 64 | 
, | 65 | 66, 67 | od 
| 68-70 | | 71-78 
74, 75 | %6, 77 78 | 
| 79. 4-12 | 79. 1-8 | 
| 84. 1-9 80-82 | 83 | 84. 16-18 
1 13-15 84. 10-12 | | 85 
| 19, 20 | 
| 86 | 87 
| 88 | | 89 
90 | 91.5-17 | 91.1-4 
| 92. 18-18 | 92. 1-4 | 92. 5-12 
| 93.1-3 | 
| 9-12 | 
Z | 97 | 94- 96 
| 7 | 105 98-104 
| | | 106-114 
— : | 116-119 
122 120 | 121 
| 126. 6,7 | 128-126. 5 
127-132 | | 
133. 6-139 | 
150 149 142 | 140, 141 
151-156 | | 143-148 
| 157-160 
~ 165 | 166 ~~ ia 
167-169 | 
172 171 
175, 176 178, 174 1 
177, 178 | 180 
181 } 182 
| 188-186 187 189 | 190 
| | II 








‘ik. 








— ie 





| 
| 


‘bk. 








ll. | 


bk. 


iii. 


bk. | 


iv. 
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A | B; Ba 
Saman. Rik. Sdman. | Rik. || Saman Rik 
5- 7 | 1,2 | 3,4 
11 8 | 9,10 | 
| | 13, 14 i ®& 
| 16 | 17 
22 18-21 | 28, 24 
25-27 | 28-30 
31, 32. 1-3 | 38 
41, 1-15 34 | | 35-37 
19-21 41. 16-18 38 | | 
1 2-5 
6 7 
9-13 14, 15 17, 18 
16 | 19, 20 21 22, 23 
25 24 | 26 
27 29, 80 
31 | 8% 
| 84 
35 | 36 
37 38 39 
40-42 43 44, 45 | 
46-50 | 
51. 1-8 | 51. 4-9 | 52, 58. 1-16 
51. 10-12 | | 54-57 
| 58 | 60 
59. 6- 9 | 59. 1-5 
62. 4-18 61, 62. 1-3 | 
1,3 | 8 | 4,5 
6 | | 7 
8-10 14 | | 11, 12 
15 16 17 | 19 
20-22 23 | 24 
29 30 25 | 26-28 
81, 32 34 33 
35 
87. 5-8 | 36, 37.1-4 | 38-40 
| 4t 42 | 
48-45 50. 1-9 
46-49 50. 10, 11 51 
52 53, 54 
55. 8-10 55.1 -7 
56. 5-7 | 56.1 -4 
7 5, 6 2-4 | 1 
8 
9,10 11, 12 | 
13, 14 15 | 
16-18 ly 
20-26 27. 46 27. 1-3 28, 4-6 28. 1-8 
29 30-82 
35 33, 34 36, 37 
38, 39 41 40, 1-4 
50 | 42-44, 18 
51. 1-10 45 46, 47 
52 | 53 48, 49 54, 55 
| 56 57 58-60 
\ 
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bk. 
v. 
con- 
tin’d 


bk. 


Vi. 
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Siman. | ik. | ik. Saiman. 


61. 1-4 61. 5-10 
11-19 
64-68 
70-74 
78. 1-3 





86, 87 


2 3, 4 

14 10-18 

16. 1-45 15. 1-15 15. 16-19 
19-21 16. 46-48 
23-26 

42, 43 29 

44. 1-6 | 81-41 

45, 46 44, 7-24 

48. 1-21 

51.13-16 50, 51. 1-12 

52. 7-12 | 

59,60. 4-12 60. 1-8 60. 18-15 

61. 4-12 





63 
66-68 


15, 16 


2 
31. 1-9, 82 31. 10-12, 34 
36-40 


51-53 
56-58 
60-65 


66. 10-16 
67-73 75-77 
84-88 
90-93 
95 97-100 
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1] 
| Saman | ik. | Siman. | 
bk. ; Val. 7, 8 
viii. 49-55 | 56 
con- 57-60 || 62 61 
tin’d 63-65 || 69 | 66-68 
70-74 f 
76-79 
81-84 | | | 
86-88 || 89. 1-6 
90. 1-13 | | 90. 14-16 
92 
1-5. 7 
6-16 
18-67. 30 





| 77-80 
| 89 
| 96 
100 
104 
106 
110-113 
115, 116 
118, 119 
122-124 
126 


132-4 181 
138 
189. 1-3 

140, 141 

148, 144 


147,148 | | 150 
‘| 158 

156 | 160 

171,172 | 170 

176 | 179, 180 

187-189 | 

191. 1 
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§ 25. The intricacies of this arrangement make it difficult to 
follow, as compared with those in which the different books are 
treated as homogeneous wholes. As however all general indi- 
cations lead us to believe that books i.-ix. grew up simulta- 
neously, and as within each collection the arrangement is purely 
mechanical, it is impossible to arrive at the chronological order 
except by a consideration of the individual hymns. 

§ 26. In order to aid the memory some general characteristics 
of the successive periods may now be given. 

A. The hymns of this period include almost one half of the 
Rigveda, and almost the whole of the hymns in Anustubh and 
the allied metres. The Tristubh hymns retain to a large extent a 
continuous iambic rhythm: Jagati is rare. Hymns to Mitra and 
Varuna are found almost exclusively in this period, but they are 
far outnumbered by the hymns to Indra and (to a less extent) by 
those to Agni. The Siman collections usually place the hymns 
to Indra, as the most numerous, first in order. As a whole this 
period may be shortly described as the period of iambic verse, 
or the Indra period. 

B,. The hymns are almost exclusively composed in strict 
Tristubh metre, and the iambic rhythm is broken after the caesura 
by a succession of two short syllables. The Agni hymns almost 
equal in number those to Indra, and in the collections in which 
most of the hymns occur have the precedence.’ This period may 
perhaps be described as the Tristubh or Agni period, and covers 
about 20% of the Rigveda. 

B,. The hymns are composed in Tristubh and Jagati in about 
equal proportions and frequently employ the “ Cretic ” variation.’ 
Specially prominent are those addressed to Agni as Vaigviinara 
or Jitavedas, to the Sun, the Dawn, Earth and Heaven, and the 
Waters. The hymns include about 30¢ of the Rigveda, and the 
period is one of Nature-Worship. 

C,. Tristubh and Jagati begin to be confused and combined 
in the same hymn: the hymns are addressed to the minor deities 
of nature and tradition. This period may be known as that of 
Myth or Folk-Lore. 

C, The later Anustubh metre predominates, and the hymns 
approximate to incantations. This is the period of Charms. 

$ 27. Generally opposed to this arrangement is that advocated 
by Brunnhofer in KZ. xxv. (see above, §6, p. 207). As we have 
seen, the substantial part of his argument resolves itself into a 
comparison of the number of occurrences of an “old” infinitive 
-dhyai, and a late infinitive -taye. The antiquity of -dhyai is 
undisputed ; it therefore deserves notice that of its 75 occur- 
rences (see below, § 358) no less than 16 are in book i. (including 
two in the Parucchepa hymns), and two in x. 61: and lest this or 





1 It is not however shewn that this precedence was recognized at the 
time at which the hymns were composed. 
? See § 21 and note to end of § 22. 
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any other evidence should be overrated, it should further be 
noticed that there is an occurrence in one of the very latest 
hymns, viz. Val. 10. 3. Of the 75 occurrences, 69 are at the end 
of a Tristubh verse : of these 2 are in book viii. (VAl. 9. 3; 86. 14)’, 
which is a full proportion for the very small amount of Rik in 
that book. Of the six occurrences in Siman all are in books i., 
Vill., ix., X.. viz. 1.27. 1; 129. 8; 134.23 viii. 39.1; ix. 110.1; 
x, 22. 5, although the other books include a not insignificant 
amount of Siman. The occurrences therefore depend on the 
metre, not on the book or family. Further of the 69 occurrences 
at the end of Tristubh verses, no less than 44 are in the compara- 
tively small amount of Rik of iambic rhythm, included in period 
A. This form therefore entirely confirms the arrangement already 
made. No less does the form in -tayedo so. This form is almost 
equally old, for it occurs 264 times in RV., and only 4 times in 
AV.: and of the 264 occurrences, 200 are in period A. This 
form too almost always occurs at the end of the verse: and 
though it is therefore not suited for the early Tristubh hymns, it 
is quite frequently found in the Siman of all books. Jagati 
hymns, for which this form is also suited, hardly occur before the 
period B,, by which time this form was practically extinct.’ 

§ 28. Professor Hopkins further discusses’ the date of book 
vill. of the Rigveda in vol. xvii. of this Journal. His position is 
summed up as follows on page 71. 


‘* When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain liter- 
ary period, when this body is found continuously employed from the 
said end of a period to one that is much later, then in the first period 
any one book that contains a vocabulary identical with that of the 
books constituting such end of a period will probably belong to the 
conclusion of the period rather than to its beginning. 

If this be so, then the eighth book of the Rigveda, in its vocabulary, 
which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary of the later books 
of that work, with the later Atharvan, and with the still later Brahma- 
nas and Epic, probably stands nearer to the end of the period repre- 
sented by the whole Rigveda than to the beginning of that period,” 1. e. 
it is probably later than books ii.—vii. 


It will be seen at once that Professor Hopkins accepts the same 
criterion of late date as that used in this article: viz. the continu- 
ous employment of a word in a later period. By the “later 
books” of the Rigveda he means the “ general books,” i., ix., x.: 
whereas in my view a considerable part of books i. and ix., and a 
small part of book x. is early. His conclusion seems diametrically 
opposed to my own: for I assign a very much larger proportion 
of book viii. than of books ii.—vii. to the earliest period. 

§ 29. I cannot therefore avoid discussing Professor Hopkins’s 
arguments, both with regard to what he brings forward and to 
what he passes over. In his article there are examined 600 words 
which oceur in book viii., of which 340 appear nowhere else in 





1 Also of course VAl. 10. 3, already referred to. 
® See below, $§ 358, 365. 3 See above § 8. 
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the Rigveda, and the remaining 260 only in books i., ix, x. 
After examining these words individually he finds there are “a 
few words which may be old: and a large number, any one of 
which might indeed by chance have escaped repetition: but their 
sum is momentous and indicative of a close relationship between 
viii. and the later language.” 

§ 30. This point I think Professor Hopkins fails to prove. Of 
the 600 words, there are 150 which occur in viii. only, and for 
which no parallels elsewhere are adduced: and further, 74 for 
which the parallels are more or less remote. Next there are 63 
which have parallels only in those parts of i, and ix. and (in 7 
cases) of x., which are similar in character to book vili., and pre- 
sumably of the same date. There are therefore almost 300 words 
of which we must say not only that they “may be old” but that, 
taken as a whole, they represent an older stratum of language. 

Next I find 179 words which recur in the body of book x. or 
in some later book, but so rarely or with such altered meaning 
that this recurrence hardly shews late date: and lastly 133 (less 
than a quarter of the whole) which recur at least 3 times in the 
latest parts of the RV., the AV., or in later books. 

I am unable to attribute any importance to any words except 
these 133 as shewing late date’. Few of them occur more than 
once in book viii. ; +8 occurrences are in the few fragments of book 
viii. which are of periods C, C,, viz. 1. 33, 34; 31. 1-4; 33. 16-19; 
47. 14-18; Val. 10 and 11; 80; 89. 7-12 ; 31 belong to the com- 
paratively few hymns assigned to period B. There remain 112 
occurrences which are indeed scattered over the bulk of the 
book, but cannot be said to represent it. 

§ 31. I pass to the evidence which Professor Hopkins omits, 
not however without reference to a typical example (p. 79): “If 
Grassmann’s assumption that dtha is a late form of ddha were 
correct, then the facts about these words, so far as they go, 
would make against the view that viii. is not early. But both 
forms are used in book x., and both dtha and ddha are Avestan. 
Probably one is as old as the other.” The probability however 
lies otherwise, according to Hopkins’s own rule as quoted in § 28. 
Adha occurs 192 times in RV., 16 times in AV., and then disap- 
pears: dtha occurs 133 times in RV., 164 times in AV., and con- 
stantly later. Whenever and wherever these words had their 
beginning, édha undoubtedly was the first to perish, and dtha 
replaced it. But book viii. uses ddha twice as often as dtha, that 
is more frequently (in proportion) than the RV. as a whole, and 
twenty times as often asthe AV. This pair of words therefore 
alone affords a strong argument for the early date of book viii.’ 

§ 32. If in place of examining words that occur so rarely that 
we have no evidence of their date, we choose those which occur 





1 Some of the others may recur as often, for there are no indices in 
existence except forthe AV. But the words can hardly be of import- 
ance, considering the Jiberal scale of the references in the PW. 

2 See below, S$ 449, 451. 
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with fair frequency, the argument will I think rest on surer 
grounds. Merely as an example, I have examined those words 
of which ddha and dtha may be considered types, viz. the 
adverbs and pronouns. I find 17 words or groups, each of which 
occurs at least 40 times in the body of the Rigveda (AB), being 
8 times as often, or, proportionately, 4 times as often, as in the 
late hymns of the RV. and the AV. ; or 25 times in the former 
and not at all in the latter. These are ddha (used with other 
particles), dnusdk (with sanusik), im, gha, tmind, dvitd, na 
‘like,’ nakih, nindm, maksi, sdea, satra (with its derivatives), 
sim, syd, tyd, and the adverbs in -vat, I find 23 words and 
groups which occur at least 20 times in the late hymns of RV. 
and in AV., being twice as often as in AB, that is, proportion- 
ately four times as often : namely dtha u, addh (pronoun and 
adverb), untard and compounds, “itdh, uti, ena (pronoun), evd, 
tatdh, tdtra, tatha, dirdm, pardh, para, pagedt, ptnar, prthak, 
yitra, va, vai, sdrva ‘all, > sahd and compounds, svdha, svid. 
These words are representative of a much larger number that 
might easily be collected from the whole vocabulary (see KZ. 
XXXiv., pp. 330, 331). 

§ 33. In the margin are given 
the number of occurrences of ene 
these words in books ii.-vii. and Early. Late. tion, 
in book viii. respectively, and also ivi, A) 491 90 15 
the proportion of later words, viz, B 362. ~—s«-:168 39 
the number of later words in {Total 853 258 23 
every hundred of both kinds taken - mi ‘ 
ret. Pe these numbers are also V#i- A “a 2 
arranged according to the divis- ‘otal 844 110 24 
ions A B, the occurrences in those 
hymns which are altogether later being omitted from both 
sides. It appears that the proportion of late words in ii.—vii. and 
in viii. as a whole is practically the same: in the parts here 
assigned to B again the same. But in the earlier parts of ii.—vii. 
it is considerably less than in the earlier parts of viii. 

Upon this result it would not be safe to lay too great a stress, 
as the number of occurrences included is not high. Should it be 
confirmed by other indications, the necessary conclusion would 
be, either that the A hymns of ii.-vil. contain earlier hymns than 
any in viii.,' or that in book viii. the later material has not been 
sufficiently noted in the Tables’: or these two hypotheses may be 
combined. Any results that may follow upon the further inves- 
tigation of these points cannot appreciably affect the general 
arrangement upon which the treatment of the grammar in this 
article is based. 





' As such I would suggest the Anustubh-Paikti hymns of book v., 
and the Viraj hymns of book vii. 

* As such, the sections 1. 10-12, 20, 34, 58, 82, are suggested to me by 
the detailed examination of Professor Hopkins’s paper. 
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§ 34. The Siman poetry of i. 1-50, viii., ix. has not evoked 
any great interest amongst students of the Veda: many of whom 
perhaps sympathize with Lanman when he writes “ we can hardly 
say that book ix. is not antique, despite its wearisome character.’” 
But if it be, as most writers have assumed, a disgrace to a hymn 
to belong to a late age, some little sympathy must be felt for 
these poems (assigned in turn to the age of the Brihmanas, to 
that of the Atharvaveda, and lastly to the end rather than to the 
beginning of the Rigveda), if after all the only true complaint 
against them is the incessant repetition in which earnestness is 
not equalled by artistic sense, and the presence in their company 
of some few intruders which after all speak with a younger son’s 
voice. And if we are but doing justice to these hymns in attrib- 
uting to them an antiquity which may be their excuse if not 
their pride, we are ourselves the gainers. The dictum of Bradke’ 
that “the majority of the hymns of the Rigveda do not belong 
to the period of the rise, or even to that of the perfection of the 
ancient Indian lyric art, but rather to that of its decay,” an opin- 
ion accepted by Brunnhofer as “beyond question,” will need to 
be reconsidered: and the more attractive view which Bradke 
rejects, that the oldest hymns belong to a period not far removed 
from the time of the first separation of Indians and Iranians, may 
again seem worthy of attention. 

§ 35. That a close relationship exists between book viii. and 
the Avesta is the opinion of Professor Hopkins: and the evi- 
dence by which he supports it extends not only to the Siman 
hymns of i., ix., x. (see the notes on ustra, ksird, gatha, mesd, 
yahi, varahd), and to the danastutis of book viii. (see on rajatd), 
but also to Rik hymns some of which belong in my view to the 
earliest period (so prdbhartar i. 178. 3, yah vii. 15.11). That 
the hymns of the Avesta in which these or other words occur are 
late can hardly be said to be ascertained: on the other hand 
some stress may be laid upon the existence both in the Avesta 
and in the Siman and early Rik of the consecutive vowels aa,‘ 
afterwards combined as @ in accordance with one of the most 
surely established general tendencies of the language. But 
whether this special relation be attributed to the position of the 
respective writers in respect of time or of place, it must be of 
great importance, if its truth is established, to the understanding 
of the Rigveda. 

§ 36. It remains for me to state the evidence upon which I 
rest the arrangement of which I have sketched the general prin- 
ciples, and which is based upon the triple argument of vocabu- 
lary, flexion, and metre. Of these arguments those of vocabu- 
lary and metre have proved the most useful in establishing the 





' Noun-Inflection, p. 580: the italics are mine. 
* Dyaus Asura, etc., Halle, 1885, p. 2. 

3 Urgeschichte der Arier, XIII. 

4 See Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 91. 
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order: but that of flexion will I think be generally accepted as 
most convincing by way of confirmation. To this argument 
therefore I would now exclusively direct attention’, as proving 
conclusively that, if the hymns included in the lists C, C,* and in 
the Atharvaveda are on the whole later than the rest of the Rig- 
veda, then the six groups represent generally the product of six 
successive epochs. 

§ 37. It is, I believe, desirable to use as criteria of date only 
those forms which are used with reasonable frequency: this 
being provided for, it is impossible to use too many: for the 
higher the number of occurrences, the less is the possibility of 
accidental differences in the relative frequency of old and late 
forms. The precise standards to be adopted are of no import- 
ance: but it is of great advantage that some standard should be 
adhered to, and that the impressions of early and late date should 
thus have objective confirmation. 

§ 38. The standards I have followed are as follows: 

(a) Criteria of early date. At least 40 occurrences in A B, B,, 
being 4 times those in C, C, and AV.: or 75, being 3 times as 
many. 

(5) Criteria of late date. At least 20 occurrences in C, C, and 
AV., being equal in number to those in A, B, and B,, or at least 
40, being three-quarters of the number in the earlier groups. 

(c) These criteria to be so grouped that about 5000 occurrences 
are in each case taken into account in reckoning the percentage 
of later forms. 

The amoutit of matter in A, B, and B, together is about. twice 
that in the later hymns. The figures and details correspond to 
those described in the sections of this article named in the margin. 
The first six groups include forms already made use of in estab- 
lishing the order: the last three include the remainder of the 
material afforded by the body of this article. 

On the left-hand side of the following pages are reckoned the 
occurrences of the criteria of early date: on the right-hand side 
those of the criteria of late date. The percentages which the 
latter form of the whole in the respective sections and groups are 
given on page 234 (§ 41). 





1T include however now under the heading of ‘ flexion’ a large num- 
ber of words which in the article in KZ. I treated as isolated, but now 
see to belong to old or late types respectively : and also the pronouns 
and adverbs, which also belong to the formal part of language, and are 
almost entirely independent of the subject-matter. 

*These hymns are however too few to have much importance in 
determining the data : a comparison between the RV. simply and the 
AV. would give substantially the same results. 
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§ 40. Of these nine groups the first six represent the criteria 
used in establishing the arrangement :' they include over 30,000 
occurrences, and the table that follows (§ 41) indicates that the 
same conclusions can be drawn from the whole or from any suf- 
ficient part: that is, the evidence is consistent. If we confine our 
attention to single forms, or to small groups of them, this consis- 
tency will not in all cases be found: but the explanation of this 
is to be found in the history of such individual forms, and not in 
any different arrangement of the material of the Rigveda. Hav- 
ing the evidence of the main current of linguistic change, the 
eddies must be studied in subordination to it. 

The three last groups’ represent entirely new material. They 
include over 20,000 occurrences, in which change is perhaps of a 
less striking character than in those previously collected, and 
which perhaps have a greater evidential value for that reason.* 
This evidence is not only absolutely in the same direction as that 
of the other groups, but also fully as clear and distinct, and can- 
not lightly be set aside. 

§ 41. The following table shews, first the number of occur- 
rences of all the forms, early and late, included under each of the 
nine groups just described: secondly, the number of late forms 
in each section of the Rigveda in every hundred forms of both 
kinds. Thus the figure 25 denotes that in every hundred forms 
75 are early, 25 late. 


GRAMMATICAL EvipENCE oF Dares. 
Old Criteria. || New Criteria. 
T 
| Oe av | UY | ME VII | VIII Ix | 
6400 7250 4450 6225 3625 5700 6650, 8600 5600 54,500 


Number of occurrences | 
-_ = cee 


Proportion A | 14 86| 23 21 | 81 28 | 26 | 42 | 25 |) 
of later B, | 29 44 | 35 37 36 44) 82| 52 30) 
forms B, | 30 [41] 41 63 47 50 | 89) 57 | 84) 


| 


C, | 64 | 56 | 63 | 73| 70 7% | 58| 69 | 51 || 
C. | 68 77 87 84 80 88| 72| 81 80) 
_ AV. | 83 86 | 94 88 | 82/ 98 || 90| 88 | 88 || 


in 





§ 42. In this table there appears only one discrepancy, viz., as 
to the relative date suggested for the periods B, B, by the criteria 
first used by Lanman. As these criteria are of special interest, 
they will repay further investigation: although as evidence the 
indications they give cannot in this point weigh against the much 
greater and more complex mass of evidence which points in the 





1 Many of them only in part. 
* With trivial exceptions due to a difference of classification. 
3 So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii., p. 26, note 3. 
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other direction. I therefore give the full details as to the relative 
growth of the later form in each of the four pairs.’ 

§43. Form -au. This is so rare’ 
in A B, B, that the precise num- Period. 
ber of occurrences is of little ~se 
importance. 5 are found in B,, A 62. 3254 
12 in B,, so that in proportion = [70] | 86 | [61 
to the amount of matter these al call Tce Hu 
forms are more common in B,, C, 7% 43 61 

§ 44. Forms -ah, -dni. These C, 89 ol 68 
forms are practically about . AV -|? | 
equally common in B, and B,,. 

§ 45. Form in -aih. This is least common in B,, and equally 
common in B, and C,. Its progress is clearly no ‘indication of 
date till we reach the period C,. In other words, both in B, and 
C, the form -ebhih is found in “almost half the occurrences, and 
more often in B, than in A, and in C, as often as in B,. This 
result is the more striking because -ebhih is favoured by the 
Tristubh metre, which is almost exclusively used in B,.* Profes- 
sor Hopkins (p. 26) suggests that “ the strongly marked forms con- 
tinue to be used for show.” This is in itself by no means im- 
probable, but it is not easy to form a consistent theory upon this 
basis. If the poets of C, desired archaic effect, why did they 
admit the striking neoterism of the dual in -au so frequently, and 
why does the neuter in -dni continue to spread? The unaug- 
mented past tenses are perhaps the most obvious of all archaisms : 
yet the poets both of B, and C, leave them little used.‘ .The facts 
seem rather to point to ‘another explanation. The decadent form 
becomes for a time more common, if it is the longer form. The 
lengthened forms -au, -dni, and the augmented past tenses shew 
an- uninterrupted progress : the forms -@/, -aih which are shorter 
than their rivals, suffer a temporary set-back. In short the gen- 
eral tendency towards the lengthening of flexional forms, of which 
ample evidence will be given in the body of this article, out- 
weighed for a time the.special tendencies of the cases in question. 

§ 46. All historical investigation of grammar sets up as its 
ideal the ascertainment of the earliest forms. The words ‘early’ 
and ‘late’ are used by students of the Rigveda in a sense which 
may easily lead to misapprehension. For instance, the forms in 
-au and -dni are, as we have every reason to suppose, later varia- 
tions upon an earlier -d in each case: for in the earliest hymns 
we find the ‘late’ form rare or comparatively rare, and its 
growth is continuous. But as to the forms -dh, -aih we have no 
such assurance. There is nowhere any body of hymns in which 
these forms are not more common than their rivals: and it is per- 


-au- -Gh | -dni | -aih 





! These are taken from KZ. xxxiv., pp. 304, 335. 

? Occurrences of dv before vowels, ‘which are regular throughout the 
RV., are not taken into account. 

3 This would lead us also to expect to find -dsah most often in B,, 
which again is not the case. 

+See below §§ 337-340, 409-411. 
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fectly possible and by no means unlikely that these forms are 
respectively as old as or older than the rivals which have failed 
to destroy them. In the struggle for existence as found in lan- 
guage it 1s not always the more youthful competitor that wins, 
nor does every chance variation lead to a new development. In 
such cases as these the term “late” refers only to a limited period, 
and means that towards the end of the period of the Rigveda the 
rival form was yielding, ground, and beginning to be regarded as 
an archaism as compared with the other. It is a principal part of 
the purpose of the main part of this article to fix the limits 
within which such changes are at work. 

§ 47. The difficulty of distinguishing permanent tendencies 
from temporary variations has made necessary the extensive range 
of this article, and has imposed upon it corresponding limitations 
in accuracy and fulness of detail. It leaves the ground open for 
special investigations into the separate phenomena that are 
referred to: and in abstaining from any division according to 
date of the whole earlier half of the Rigveda, it by no means 
implies that such division may not yet be made: nor does it 
exclude the hypothesis that in books ii.-vii. there may be a nucleus 
of the most ancient verse of all.’ Nor again, does the treatment 
of the AV. as a whole exclude a distinction of earlier and later 
hymns within its limits : but on the contrary the path is pointed 
out along which such discrimination can be made. I seek to give 
an outline map of the country which borders on either side the 
straits that separate the Vedas of Rik and Atharvan, and I hope 
to make the exploration of the regions beyond more easy to 
those that follow. That this outline map will itself come to need 
correction in many points goes without saying. 

§ 48. I reserve to the end of this article a short general review 
of the linguistic development of the Rigveda, as brought to light 
by this investigation. 

§ 49. Acknowledgment. It will be obvious throughout that I 
have built upon the work of others. I have endeavoured not to 
repeat information given elsewhere, unless it needed to be sup- 
plemented or existed only in a scattered form. 

§ 50. Lastly, I wish to express my special sense of gratitude 
to the American Oriental Society for undertaking the publication 
of an article of a kind that cannot be of general interest. In so 
doing it is pursuing a path it has chosen for many years past, and 
one along which lies the hope of progress for the future. 





1 See above, § 33. 
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HISTORICAL VEDIC GRAMMAR. 


$51. The principal developments of Sanskrit grammar are 
known to us through Vedic literature in the wider sense, the suc- 
cession of Rigveda, Atharvaveda, Brihmanas, Sitras and Upani- 
sads, as leading up to epic and classical literature. They are 
treated historically in Whitney’s Grammar, and with the assist- 
ance of figures by which change is numerically valued. 

§52. The present article endeavours to carry back this history 
some stages further. We have no absolute standard of date dis- 
tinguishing the earlier and later part of the Rigveda: but it has 
been put forward in the Introduction to this Article that we have 
a large body of harmonious evidence in favour of a certain 
arrangement of those parts: and chiefly that such an arrange- 
ment gives a history of grammar which naturally leads up to the 
history we know already. It remains to ascertain how far the 
detailed consideration of grammatical points harmonizes with this 
general view. 

§ 53. The literary periods of the Rig and Atharvavedas men- 
oe in the Introduction will now be referred to shortly as A, 

, B,, C,, C,, AV. The symbol B will be used for the periods 
B "and B, taken together: and C for the periods C, C, and AV. 
taken together. It would not yet be safe to say that there is a 
greater interval of time between the periods A and B, than there 
is between B, and B,, or between B, and C, than between the 
later periods. But for our present purpose a division into a 
smaller number of periods than six is urgently necessary. In 
many grammatical details the whole number of occurrences is so 
small that it is impossible to attach any importance to the num- 
ber found in one of the shorter periods. In all cases it is diffi- 
cult to make numerical comparisons where the amounts of matter 
from which instances are drawn vary considerably. By fixing 
our attention in the main upon three larger periods A~B-C, in 
which the amount of matter is approximately equal, we shall in 
most cases see at once from the number of occurrences in which 
direction the trend of the language lies. The more detailed 
information will be given in the tables. 
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CHAPTER I. SOUNDS AND SANDHI. §§ 54-144. 


§ 54. Under this heading are included all points in which there 
is a difference of pronunciation between Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Sometimes this difference is expressed by a change of 
symbol : more often it is to be inferred from the metre. 

55. The question at once arises whether we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the metre to say positively what pronunciation it 
requires : whether the number of syllables in each verse is posi- 
tively fixed, and how often the distinctions of quantity are of 
importance. To this question only a provisional answer can be 
given. 

§ 56. Catalectic verses of the Giyatri or Anustubh type, that is 
to say, verses of seven syllables, are probably to be found in the 
Rigveda. As, however, comparatively few rules of resolution 
convert the great mass of those verses which at first sight seem 
to have only seven syllables into complete lines of eight, we are 
justified in using such rules as far as they will carry us. In 
isolated cases we are not justified in positing a pronunciation 
wkich is contrary to that found elsewhere for the same word or 
ending. 

§ 57. In verses of the Tristubh-Jagati type, and especially in 
those included in A, there are many instances in which only ten 
syllables appear: the missing syllable being one that immediately 
precedes or follows the caesura. In these cases it is not usually 
possible to restore the missing syllable by the use of general 
rules : and the variation seems therefore to be metrical. In some 
instances, however, restoration is sufficiently probable upon lines 
suggested by verses of the Giyatri-Anustubh type. 

§$ 58. All the Vedic metres shew a well-marked rhythm, or suc- 
cession of short and long syllables, running through the whole 
verse, Only in the case of the first and third syllable in each 
verse is the quantity indifferent. There are two or three types 
in each of the standard metres, and deviations from these types are 
permitted to a limited extent : but on the whole the rhythm gives 
us abundant evidence of the quantity of all syllables, and quite 
independently of the record of the Pada and Sanhita texts, 
though generally in agreement with the latter. For this reason 
all references to the Rigveda are made to the Sanhita text only. 

§ 59. We proceed to consider first vowel-values, in which are 
included the “ resolutions” of the vowels @ 7 @, and the vowel 
values frequently to be given to yu rn: and next the occurrences 
of certain consonants, notably 7 /A / and the linguals tthd dh ns. 


A. i. Resolved vowel-values. 


§ 60. That the disyllabic values of @7 @, etc., are not to any 
appreciable extent due to metre is shewn by their appearance in 
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certain parts only of the word-system: for these resolutions, 
parallels are often to be found in the Avestan Gathas.’ 

§ 61. Inthe gen. pl. of all declensions @ is frequently to be 
read as aa. This form, which we need not doubt to be the earlier 
one, is favoured by a metre in which verses of 8 or 12 syllables 
prevail, and therefore might be expected more often in A than in 
B or C, though not in so large a ratio as actually appears. It is 
not rightly explained away by a theory of catalectic verses, and 
there are a sufficient number of occurrences which are not at the 
end of the verse at all. The decay of this form is most marked 
in B,, in which period occurrences are much more favoured by 
the metre than in B,, and yet are relatively much rarer.’ 

§$ 62. The resolution of @ elsewhere than in the gen. pl. is by 
no means uncommon up to the end of period B. That of 7 or a 
is less common. It is hard to trace phenomena of this type in 
AV., owing to the prevalent disorder in the metre: but the occur- 
rences, if any, must be very few. Resolutions at the end of the 
first part of a compound are treated below: see ‘ internal Sandhi,’ 
§§ 135-140. | 

§ 63. In the declension of nouns resolution of @ occurs fre- 
quently in the case of stems in radical -d -a, in the nom. acc. m. 
f. of all numbers. The antiquity of the formation is shewn by 
the absence of resolution in acc. fem. pl. of -@ nouns. Instances 
are collected from Grassmann by Lanman, pp. 443, 446, 449-452, 
to which add giristhdah (nom.) ix. 18. 1. I quote the stems only: 
ks 5, rbhuksa: gna 7: jd, jaspati, abja, navaja: rtajid: dravinoda 
2 (vasudaé 2 in AV.): gopaé 3 (and AV. 1), indrugopd, devagopa, 
sugopad 2, taniapd 2, pagupd: kaksiapra 2, rathaprad: evayd: 
ksetrasa : giristhd 5, pathesthd, paristhd, rathesthd: in all, 43 exx. 
in RV.; 3 in AV.’ 

§ 64. Also in the conjugation of verbs in radical -@: gaat 
(ga ‘ go’): daam daah 2, daat 2 (da ‘ give’): dhaah (vi. 19. 10), 
dhaama (dha ‘put’): paanti 7, paat, paantu, padntam 4 (1 pa 
‘protect’): paah, padntam (2 pd ‘drink’): praah: bhaasi, 
bhaanti: asthaat 4: 30 exx., of which 25 are in period A.’ 

§ 65. Also in radical syllables before s, often perhaps from a 
primitive -as suffix: kdastha 2; ddasvat 7, suddah 5: daasé 3, 
déasa 9, dawodaasa: dhaasi: ndasatya 61, indranaasatya: 
paastid (iv. 21. 6): bhdah 5, bhdasvat 3: raaspind, raaspird: 101 
exx., all in A or B.’ 

§$ 66. Many other possible resolutions are suggested or 
referred to by Lanman (passim), Grassmann, and Oldenberg 
(pp. 163-190). Before accepting these as even probable it is 
specially necessary to consider (i.) whether the metrical difficulty 
can be met by any other resolution ; (ii.) whether the irregularity 
may not be due to the presence of decasyllabic Tristubh verses 
or other metrical variants ; (iii.) whether the metre of the hymn 
in question is not generally disordered. The resolution of the 
vowel can only be considered as a reasonable explanation where 





1 Hopkins, p. 91. ® See Tabie § 73. 
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such resolution is suggested in some fair proportion of the total 
number of occurrences of the root or other element in question, or 
is supported by analogy or other evidence : and for this reason 
cannot be accepted as probable in the gen. sing. in -sya, instr. 
sing. in -@, in any part of the -@ declension,’ in the participial 
suffix -dna, or in the particles d, md, vd. In the following cases 
it seems to me probable: daagudh 3, daddagtih, duandokah, 
vdata ‘wind’ 10’, vdar ‘water’ 3, vdar ‘ protector’; gdam (or 
gdvam) ace. 8. 6, gdah (or gavah) nom. pl.; dydam (or dydvam) 
5, AV. 1?; pdnthaam 3, pdnthaah: mdadm ‘me’ 10, vddm ‘ you’ 
9: aksaah (aorist of ksar) 4: in all, 58 exx., of which 39 are in 
A. No examples are noted in AV. by Whitney to my knowledge, 
but there is one doubtful case as above.’ 

§ 67. The abl. sing. in -d¢ appears to be resolved in six cases, 
all neuters (Lanman, pp. 337, 8). Two of these are from root- 
nouns, antdriksa, sadhdstha. Butinno other point do the neuter 
root-nouns differ in declension from derivative nouns in -a. This 
resolution is therefore not established. See also §§ 166, 172. 

§ 68. Resolution of i appears only in kiistd ‘poet’ 2: siirad 
‘stream’ 2: it is possible also in vird ‘man’ 2 (vi. 21. 6, 8), viria 
‘heroic deed’ (i. 61. 14). All the exx. are in A: those given by 
Oldenberg, p. 187, for gih, girbhih, girvadhah seem very doubtful.’ 

§ 69. Resolution of @ in root-syllables is more common: we 
note duurd (davard) ‘distant’ 2, iv. 20.1; x. 108. 11; née (not 
two words, as Grassmann) i. 64. 15; iv. 16.21; v. 10.63 v. 16.5; 
v. 17.53 v. 52. 153 v. 74.63 vi. 68. 83; vii. 62. 6; vii. 93.6; 
vii. 100. 1, giving 11 certain examples*: nvéiutana: puch ‘strong- 
hold’ i. 189. 2; vii. 15. 14; puurbhih, i. 58. 8; puusan 2, puusd: 
bhuut 4,1. 77. 35; 178. 8; iv. 43.4; x. 48.9; bhuutad: bhuutu, i. 
94.12; céura3: guusd: sturai. 71.93; 122.15; 149. 3; vi. 51. 
2; ix. 111.1; in all, 35 exx., of which 28 are in A*. In siria, 
sptirdhdn resolution is doubtful* : for swuktd, ete., see below under 
internal Sandhi, § 136. 

§ 70. The symbol e frequently represents two syllables in 
superlatives : jyéstha 21, déstha, dhéstha 3, préstha 13, yéstha 3, 
and ¢réstha 9: in these cases the combination ayi fairly suggests 
the probable pronunciation. A similar resolution seems certain 
in tredha 9 (and AV. 2), desnd 5, gréni6 (always) and ¢rénidan, 
grenicdh 2: and probable in the following cases: deyadm (da- 
iyam), devd v.50. 2; vii. 46. 1; 66.2; dheyadm 2, nésam x. 61. 
4; nési i. 129.53 netdr 4, netri 2, dnetdr, pranetdr 3 (adding viii. 
19. 37), mddema vi. 4. 8; 10. 7 and frequently in refrains, reknah 
vii. 40. 2; viii. 46. 15°; véh i. 77.2; véhi. 130.33 vi. 48. 17.° 
Two-thirds of the instances are in period A. 

1 To Oldenberg’s instances, p. 173, add i. 175. 4(?) * See Table § 73. 

3 Doubtful are i. 120. 2; vii. 7. 7. 4 See below § 106. 

5 But see below § 109. 

6 More doubtful are taret vi. 68.5; te (tdva) i. 173.12; dharléh i. 128. 
7 bis ; sidhreh v. 44. 10; huvema i. 127. 2. 

7 See, however, § 154. 
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§ 71. Resolution of o is probable in some cases, but is rare : 
ématra, ksoni 2, géh 3, maghénah gen. sing. 2, maghénoh gen. 
du. , maghénih nom. pl. fem. vi. 65, 3.’ 

S 72. Resolution of ai, au, 7 is probable as follows: asmai 
iii, 13. 13 v. 38. 13 viii. 2.41; 31.2; augand x. 30.9: ksnaumi 
x. "ys. 2: nath v. 59. 2: dstaut x, 105.11 bis and staund vi. 66. 
5: nin 2. See also § 156. 

” 73, Table shewing instances of resolution of @ 7 @, ete. 


Refer to 








Resolution of a: 
Genitive plural -aam 
Nouns in radical -d (a) -_-__-| 
Verbs in radical -d 
Radical syllables before -s 
Other instances 

Resolution of 7: 

Resolution of a: 

Resolution of e: 

Resolution of o: | | 

Resolution of ai, au, 7 5), | Fl 

All, except gen. pl._.-!| 265! 63 | 111! 


' ' 
= 
RR OROORS 


re 











> s 


Si st Ore =m +t WK 


Ron 





§ 74. Many final vowels regularly short in classical Sanskrit 
are frequently long in RV., and are so written in the Sanhita. 
That the lengthening is not purely metrical has been clearly 
shewn by Oldenberg, Prol. pp. 393-423: we have therefore to 
deal with the shortening of vowels originally long. The quan- 
tity of the vowel seems however to be much influenced by met- 
rical position. Benfey’s collections in the Abhandlungen der 
kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Band xix. 
(1874) to Band xxvii. (1881), are not at present accessible to me: 
and | know of no similar collection for the Atharvaveda. So far 
as My Own investigations have gone, it appears that the variant 
long vowel is found in all parts of the Rigveda. There is a sim- 
ilar “ lengthening” at the end of the prior elements in compounds. 


A. ii. Resolution of y and v. 


§ 75. The native grammarians give a general permission to 
reckon y v as vocalic (in which cases we may conveniently write 
either 7 u, or conformably to the laws of classical Sanskrit iy 
uv), wherever the metre so requires. In reality this option exists 
only in a limited number of words and forms: it is far more com- 
mon with y than with v, and is perhaps also found with r x from 
time to time: and it is rapidly dying out in the Vedic period. 
The general conditions have been laid down by A. H. Edgren 
(JAOS. xi. 1885). 





'See Table §73. More doubtful are ksddah vi. 17. 12; yodhiyas, i. 
178. 5; stoma ii. 11, 8; vi. 24.7; Val. 4. 4; stosam i. 187. 1. 
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$76. Comparing Vedic with classical Sanskrit, it appears 
that in the earlier language vocalic y v (iy, uv) were found in 
many cases where the later language has the consonantal value. 
We may reasonably suppose the vocalic -value to be primitive 
wherever it prevails in the earliest period. Where it is excep- 
tional at all times, it is seldom possible to be sure of its origin: 
but in certain cases we shall find strong reason to think the con- 
sonantal value primitive, the vocalic secondary and either tran- 
sient or passing to ¢y, wv in classical Sanskrit. 

§ 77. It is necessary for our present purpose to classify accord- 
ing re ‘the relative frequency of vocalic and consonantal values. 
The following table will be useful for reference. The references 
are to the following sections. 


Radical y v. 


§$ 96g tva 
83 tvd-in composition 93 | 
tvdstar 8 


gavyuti 
qya ‘strength’. ... 88 dydm 
jy ‘bow’ 9 o/dyut............ 8 
a is cckssicsermeuaiine 83 
 ayawls 
ES ‘ 


tva ‘many’ 96e | bibhi- | hiydnd. ......-... 88 
tvd ‘thou,’ tvdm, | bhiydsam | 

tvam, tvé | mimi 
tudyd, tvdt, tvai... 83 | memi- 


Suffixal y v in nouns. 


CEE cannvatiiamaio’ § -ya after light syl- 
hs 85 


-ya after heavy syl- 
80 


-tyu 

-tva subst 

-tva adj 

AUONG .......... 

-nya (nya) - a | -syd $eteesetegensee Oe 


vocalic in some 


Suffixal y v in verbs. 


Absolutives §87\|-ya as class and 

Infinitives in -ityai. 87| denominativesign§$88 
-dhyat 87 | impf. dsia, rt. 2 as. 88 

-nu, -u as Class-signs 88 | -yd as optative sign. 88 | 
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Declension of nouns with stems in -i, -i (-i’), -i’, -u, -t. 


-i stems: instrum.-yd afterlight | -i stems: gen. loc. du. -yoh after 
7 See ..§ 97 | ee § 
instrum. -yd after gen. loc. du. -yoh after 
nonys O70. .......-... 82 BOC GUE. ....-.cenece 82 
abl. gen. sing.,n.v.a. | 
Dh SE Whesactdcrccne 86 

-i (-7) stems (Lanman’s B class) -i (-4) stems: loc. in -ydém-_-.---- § 97 
instrum. -yd after light gen. loc. du. -yoh after 
SID dentinied tte haat § 97 ee 
instrum. -yd after TOGMGIOR - «22-..-. --- GI 
BOGUT GUT. o<ccc0s<e0s 82 gen. loc. du. -yoh after 
dat. gen. abl. in -yai, fee 82 
WOE caricas ante cemee 98 

-l’ stems (Lanman’s C class). ---- § 81 

-u stems: instrum. sing. -vd, |-w stems: fem. forms in -vai, 
masc. and neut. ..---- § 86 -vah, -vdm after heavy 
instrum. sing. a OS RN RELI 82 
fem. : after light syll. - dual pacra ... ......- 86 
instrum. sing. -vd, gen. loc. du. in -voh 
fem.: after heavy syll. 82 after light syll._.-..-- 97 
abl. gen. sing. n. v.:a. gen. loc. du. in -voh 
i er 86. after heavy syll..--.-.- 82 


fem. forms in -vai, 
-vah, -vam after light 


EE OEE NED 86 
NUN se oe baen on op eae § 81 
stem rdi......- cede ee § 86, 97 
Ns cnnsngengete wtbdmbamain OR eres eee 86, 97 


Noun and verb endings : 


a ee kine tnte ctneccnemeabenmiid § 90 
| ee eer eres MP AM oe et ae cee 90 


















) ° 
; -bhya. bhyamh ..........-------- < RMIT SE MIeraar ps: 
) TT ui5. a iiaidin digas cibinmeteetiibs (EE EE Mitineiibbdndsentaneneane 89 
MEE 5 seccconenascaceasee ease, 1. a IROB A pee SON ee ee ae 1,2 90 
Refer throughout to Edgren, Semivowels, JAOS. xi. 67-88. 
§ 78. In the Rigveda y v regularly represent or include vocalic 
3 sounds in root- “syllables in kia, ‘where,’ jibk ‘long,’ tua instr., 
3 siond, star ‘heaven,’ and swargd: in forms from 1 v7 ‘go,’ e. g. 
vidnti, vidnta: and in the participles didiat, didiana: didhiat, 
didhiana: pipiana, pipiand, mémiat: mémiana. 
The exceptions are kvd@ i. 38. 2; v. 61. 2 bis; and AV. 2 
Jjy6k vi. 28. 3' and AV. 2: svar AV., 12 times: svargd AV., 19 
times: syond AV., 29 times: dvyan iii, 49.1.2. For compounds 
of ats see § 93. 
§ 79. Also y is regularly vocalic in the noun-suffix -ia, -id. 
d 








' Yet this is not certain : on the other hand jydk is a possible reading 
in x. 59. 6. ? See Table, § 102. 
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In the following words this suffix follows a light syllable: adhisa- 
vania, apasia, aria, aryamia, astria, ahania, ucathia, udania, usma- 
nia, kanid, karmania, chandasia, tuvasyd, tisia, dosanyd, dhvania, 
nabhania, namuasia, nahusia, pathia, parvatia, patalya, purusia, piisa- 
ria, pradhania, pracavia, barhisia, manisia, yamia, rathia, rajania, 
laksmania, vapusia, vayia, varunia, vidathia, vigia, vrjania, vratia, gata- 
dhania, capathia, gamulia, cirsanyd, gravasia, sacathia, sadhania, sapa- 
ria, samania, samaria, sahasia, sddania, sdmania, svaria, havisyd, 
hrdayyd. Several of these are alsofound in AV., and also dyusia, enasia, 
kulid, jaghania, tiria, tvacasya, dhanvania, pajasia, pusyd, barjahyd, 
bhasadyd, matia, yajusia, rania, vacasia, varcasia, cikyd, srotasia. Sim- 
ilar words in -tia, ~via, -sia ete. are pacatia (RV.): devatia (AV.): urja- 
via, pacavyd, vasavia, garavid (all RV.): vadyavyd (RV. and AV.): 
janitavia, mathavyd, hanavyd, hinsitavyd (AV.): bhujisyd (AV.).' 

Of these words vasavyd has y consonant 7 times (in A and B), y 
vowel 3 times only. It is therefore an exception, and has perhaps suf- 
fered change of accent. Otherwise there are 20 exx. only of y conso- 
nant in RV., viz., tavasyd, dosanyd, pdtalyd, manusyd 7, cirsanyd 2, 
sahasya 2, havisyd. hrdayyd : kanya: pagavyd, vayavyd, ouravyd. Of 
these 20 exx. 14 are in period C. In the AV. the vocalic value (47 exx.) 
is only slightly more common than the consonantal (41 exx. in verse 
passages).? 


After a heavy syllable there is no example of y’ consonant in 
RV., but there are a few in AV 

§ 80. The derivative suffixes -ya, -yd, including -dyya, etc., of 
all categories, are usually vocalic after heavy syllables. We must 
however except santya which has always y- daivya, suryd, suryd, 
which shew a much larger proportion of y forms in the earlier 
periods than other words apparently of the same type, are treated 
separately below, § 95. In almost all cases the proportion of 
consonantal forms increases in the later periods; but daivya 
(with y consonant) becomes again rare in AV. The gerundives 
do not differ from other nouns in -ya: and we may also include 
here the suffixes -tya, -nya (in dhisnya), and the gerundives in 
-enya (-enya), and in -tva, which last ending always follows heavy 
syllables. The gerundives in -étva (jdnitva, sdnitva) have v cons.: 
but dhavitvd shews again the vowel.* 

To the above rule out of about 1000 instances there are only 65 
exceptions altogether noticed in RV., but a much greater number 
in AV. 

The exceptions in Rigveda belong to the following stems: agdstya, 
aghnyd, devya 3 (and su-devya), ajya, 1 drya, 2 drya 5, kdvyd, kavya 2, 
Jyaisthya 2, tatyd 2, tairksya 2, tuchyd 2, tirdahnya, daksdyya, nrsahya, 
parya, pawrsya, paurukutsyd, mdtsya 2, vatdpya 2, vigvddevya, vrtra- 
tirya 6, vaigya, gatrutirya, suvirya 3, saubhagya, hdstya, hotrviirya.* 
Gerundives in -ya: tdya 2, anindyd, anumddya, pravacya, varya and 
randya. In -tya, asajdtyd, dptyd. Gerundives in -enya: dbhiusénya, 
didrksénya 2, marmrjénya, saparyénya :* in -tva, kdrtva 2. 





' In the above list -ia is written if there is any example of that value, 
otherwise, as in the texts, -yd. ? See Table § 102. 

’ bhavitud ii. 24. 5, not as Grassmann bhavitvd. 

4 saptd-dsya 3 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann, the true reading 
being saptdsia. See Table § 102. 

> paprksénya is suggested unnecessarily by Grassmann. 
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§ 81. Y, v have vocalic value in all forms of nouns of the -7 
class (Lanman’s C class, later radical class), and of the -a class. 


Exceptions are very rare in the Rigveda: starydm vii. 68. 8 (see Lan- 
—_ p. 379), nadyah vii. 50. 4:' tanvdm viii. 65. 12, tanvah i. 162. 20, 

. 51. 2. 4, camvoh, ix. 96. 21. But in the AV. 36 such forms are noted, 
pot it is very doubtful whether such forms as appear in the text of the 
RV. can be successfully removed by emendation.? 


§ 82. In the instrum. sing. and gen. loc. dual of -%, -i(-z) (Lan- 
man’s B class) and of -% stems, if a heavy syllable precedes, Yy,v 
have vocalic value. 

There are however only feminine -% stems that shew such forms 
in RV., and the number of examples is very small. 

peg age -¢ stems: instrum. sing., dkitya x. 151. 4, istya 
x. 169. 2, devdhitya x. 63. 11 ;* in AV., nine occurrences. 7, (-7) 
stems : instr. s, in AV., three ‘times : samicyoh RV. x. 24. 5, and 
once in AV. -% stems : gen. loc. du. in -voh, three times in AV. 

In the AV. the vowel forms still greatly preponderate: thus in 
the instr. sing. there are 93 vowel forms, and only 12 consonan- 
tal.’ 

The same rule holds for the AV. for the feminine forms in 
-vai, -vdh, -vam after heavy syllables : gvagruai 26, urvarudh, 
pr dakudh, gvagrudh: but rdjjvam. We cannot however trace this 
rule back to the RV., where there are two forms only, suvdstuah 
and ¢gvagrudm, each occurring once. 

A similar gen. sing. masc. in -wah has been conjectured by 
Lanman in place of dhrsnéh x. 22. 3, and visnoh viii. 31. 10. 

§ 83. In root-syllables and verb- -stems, y v, in whatever posi- 
tion they occur, have with but few exceptions consonantal value. 
Thus from root 7 ‘go’, yat, ydanti, ydntu, ete.: rt. 2. ci ‘see’ 
cikyatuh, cikyah : rt. ji ‘conquer’ jigyuh. So in the reduplicated 

verb-stems pipy-, bibhy-, mimy-, juhv- ; rt. div ‘shine’ in dyit, 
dydm, dyin: rt. svad ‘taste sweet’: and the pronoun tva- 
‘thou,’ so far as the forms tvd@ (acc. enclitic), tudyd instr., tudt 
abl. are concerned. 


There are however some exceptions : see §78 (kia ‘ where’, jidk, tud 
instr., siond, star, suargd : rt. 1 vi ‘go’: verb-stems didi-, didhi-, pipi-, 
mémi- *), § 92 (dud, Jia, jiaka) : § 93 (tuam, tudrr, tué), § 96 (nom. s. dyaih, 
rt. si ‘ bind’, tva ‘ many,’ svd ‘ his own’). 


Where tvdstar is trisyllabic, some such form as tudsitar would 
best suit the metre, and next to it Grassmann’s suggestion tvdksi- 
tar ; not however tudstar (as Edgren). . We have also to read 
always sudnd from sz ‘ press’, text swvdnd. 

In jyéstha y is always consonantal, but see above § 70: and 
where dydm is disyllabic, it is better to resolve @ : see above § 66. 
The words rtvij, gdvyiti, svdhd, and svid, though apparently 





1 In ix. 9. 4 it is better to read nadio ‘jinvad. ? See Table § 102. 
8 agityd ii. 18. 6 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann. 
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compounds, have v consonant always, and must for practical pur- 
poses be classified with words that have radical y v. 

In syd, tydé vocalization is somewhat more common: but as the 
whole stem dies out at an early period, we cannot trace its his- 
tory. 

in the instrumental tudyd vocalization is rare: in the enclitic 
tvd and abl. tvdt it is progressive, and fairly common in AV. 


To Grassmann’s lists are to be added : tudt 448. 3, 454. 1, 521. 3, 537. 3, 
844, 13, 924. 2: tud 191. 10,! 376. 3, 390. 5, 532. 4, 658. 8, 669. 16, 707. 7, 
711. 18, 760. 3, 878. 8, 911. 22, 963. 7, 966. 6, 984. 5, 986. 5, 987. 5. 


Written ‘y is to be read as y cons. in hiydnd ix. 13. 6; 98. 2, 
and bhiydsam ii. 28. 6 ; ix. 19. 6. 

Isolated exceptions are rare and therefore doubtful : as such 
are suggested idnti x. 26.1; tantu viii. 60. 10; dium v. 86.5; 
didtanah viii. 29. 2; sudidtmanam ii. 4. 1; gudn ‘dog’ x. 14. 
10, 11; 86.4: suddanti Val. 2.5, swadante ii. 1. 14: and from 
jiad ‘strength’ jidydn iii. 38. 5; vi. 30. 4; x. 50.53; paramajiad 
Viii. i. 30.’ 

§ 84. The suffixes -ya, -yd, -tya, -nya, etc. following light 
syllables have y consonant. There are however many excep- 
tional words, for which see § 94: on the other hand santya has y 
consonant. 


Isolated instances to the contrary are few: ajurid, dtia 7, dditid 6, 
arid, gavia 3 (and sugdvia), dhania 2, 1 ndvia 2, bhavia, maria 4: kulia, 
padiad : anid 2,niniad 2. Besides these, AV. has two examples: vdania, 
vataparjania.? 


§ 85. Consonantal y wv (especially the latter) is found in 
numerous noun-suffixes: -tyu, -yas, -yu: -va, -vd, -vi, -vi, -van, 
-vant, -vati, -vas (-vdis), -tvana, -vana, -vani, -vara, -vari, -vala, 
-vin: -tva substantival: and in the gerundive -étva, 

There are a few cases of vocalization of v in d¢va ‘horse’, 
sometimes in the simple noun, more often in compounds of which 
the first element ends in -a, which combines with the initial a of 
dgva. In the latter case the hypothesis of internal hiatus, e. g. 
rjrd-agva (as Grassmann) must be rejected in favour of vocaliza- 
tion of v, e. g. rjrdgua, in almost every instance. 


Examples: dua i. 162. 19; 175. 4;° vi. 63.7; viii. 5. 35; ix. 94.5; 
x. 39. 10:4 aghdcua i. 116. 6; ajdcua i. 138. 4bis; rya)rdgua i. 100. 
16 ; rjrdgua i. 100. 17; 116. 16; 117. 18; jirdgua i. 119. 1; 157. 3: cata- 
cua viii. 4. 19; x. 62. 8: cydvdeua v. 61.5; viii. 35. 19, 20, 21; 36.7; 
37. 7; 38. 8: sdmbhrtdcua viii. 34. 12 ; and twice in AV. 


Otherwise -wa, -twa are rare, and almost only after heavy sylla- 
bles : 





1 The accentless form still creates difficulty. * See Table § 103. 
5’ But we may read vdatasya instead. : 
4In these the external sandhi gives @ preceding. 
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apuad x. 108. 12, and once in AV. : airud ix. 87. 8; 1 ténua iii. 81. 2: 
2 tanua x. 93. 15, 8 tdnua ix. 14. 4; 78.1: ndvavastua vi. 20. 11; pétua 
vii. 18. 17, and once in AV. : raksastud viii. 18. 13. 


Vocalization occurs also, but rarely, in perfects in -vas, (-vdiis). 


Exx. after heavy syllables daguds i. 150, 1; iv. 2. 8; vii. 37.4; 92. 
3; Val. 9. 4; viii. 60. 4; and once in AV.: midhuds i. 114. 3; viii. 25. 
14; 65. 7; ix. 61. 28; 85.4; 118.2; and x. 85. 25. After light ‘syllables 
still more seldom : jujuruds ii. 4.5; viduds i. 190. 7; ii. 15.7; x. 136. 6; 
sdsahudas i. 100. 5. 


From dhdnvan (where however -van is only apparently the 
suffix) we have dhdnua i, 35.8; dhdnud vi. 12. 5 ; dhanuacytit 
i. 168, 5 : compare the verb- stem dhanu § 96. 

None of these “resolutions” seem peculiar to any one period 
of the RV. How thoroughly established the consonantal values 
are, even after heavy syllables, appears from their exclusive use 
in such common words as ardhvd, purva, in marked contrast to 
the almost exclusive use of the vowel values in words of similar 
form in -ya.’ 

§ 86. Inthe declension of -i -u stems we find y consonant in 
all forms of the stems jany- paty- sakhy-, except the instrum. 
sing. for which see § 97 : and in the abl. gen. sing. and the nom. 
voc. ace. plural in -yah, -vah (e.g. arydh, krdtvah). Light sylla- 
bles always precede. 

Also, wherever a light syllable precedes (and this is usually 
the case) in the instr. s. masc. and neut., and in the dual in -vd@ 
(the-latter only in the form pagvd), and in the fem. dat. in -vai, 
abl. gen. in -v@h, loc. in -vam. 

Forms of this last group occur only rarely in RV. after heavy 
syllables, for which see § 82. 


The exceptions are : sdkhiuh viii. 58.7; x. 3.4: aridh (gen. s.) iv. 48. 
1;? vi. 14.3 ;? vii. 8. 1: mddhuah (gen. s.) ix. 24.7; 109. 20: (nom. pl.) 
ix. 89.3. Conjectural is ripudh iv. 3. 13: see also § 82 fin. krdtud iv. 
28. 3; vii. 21.6: vadhuait oncein AV.' Here perhaps we may refer to 
the instrum. rdid i. 129. 10 : see also note 2 below. 


§ 87. The infinitives -ityai, -dhyai and the gerunds -tya, -ya, 
-tvud, -tvdya, -tvi have regularly consonantal values. In five 
cases we have -dhiai, all after light syllables: viz. irddhiai i. 
134. 2, yajddhiai viii. 39. 1, vdhadhiai x. 22. 5, risayddhiat i. 
129. 8, eayddhiai ii. 17. 6. As this infinitive hardly occurs after 
period A, we cannot trace its history further. Gerunds in -tud or 
tui do not seem to occur in RV.,° but are common in AV., with- 
out regard to the quantity of the preceding syllable: viz. " kertud 
15, kritud, gatud (?), cdyitud, trdhud, dattud 2, drstud (?), 
patitud, pitud 2, baddhud, bhaktud, bhiitud 6, mrstud, par BS 





‘See Table § 103. 
°In these passages we have to choose between rdydh aridh and rdidh 
arydh. Cf. § 219. 

* The form ‘orstut v. 53. 14, is possible rather than probable. See § 217. 
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vittud 2, stutud, hatud. The forms in -tvd@ are still more than 
twice as common. This is perhaps the most striking example we 
have of late secondary vocalization.’ 

§ 88. In -ya used as a verbal suffix of whatever kind, and in 
-nu, -u as class-signs, vocalization is rare and presumably secon- 
dary: it is comparatively common only in the stem dhanu- (see 
§ 96b) and the optative sydm (§ 96d). 


Possible exceptions are : ksesidntah ii. 4. 3, *jiantah vi. 37. 2. 3; dsiat 
iv. 30. 20, x. 72. 8,188. 4. Optatives : acidm v. 64. 8, agiama ii. 19. 7; iv. 
4. 14: rdhidmda iv. 10. 1, gamidah i. 187. 7, jagmiadtam vi. 50. 10, vididtam 
viii. 5. 37,2 vavrtidm viii. 7. 33, vavrtiuh x. 26. 8. Class-sign -nu: tanu- 
dntah iv. 45. 2, 6, dhtinudnd vi. 47. 17, ernudntu iii. 20. 1, v. 41. 12, 
sunudnti v. 30. 6.) 


§ 89. We find y consonant in the noun-endings -sya, -syai, 
-syah, -syam: -bhya, -bhyam, -bhydm: -hya, -hyam: and in 
-bhyah after a light syllable. The analogy of these forms goes 
to shew that -bhiah (for which see below § 99) is of secondary 
origin. 

In these extremely common forms exceptions are so few as to be very 
doubtful, and their value as evidence of the history of the forms seems 
to be slight. For some alleged instances of -sia, see Lanman, p. 338. 
Other suggested exceptions are tdsidh ii. 13. 1, vi¢vasidh x. 6. 3: yusmd- 
bhiam i. 88. 8, ndasatydbhidm i. 20. 8, prdpaddbhiadm x. 168. 4, haryaté- 
bhidm viii. 6. 36: ndribhiah i. 48. 6, nrbhiah i. 110. 6: and in AV. 
brahmdbhiah, majjabhiah.' 


§ 90. Similarly we find almost always v consonant in the verb- 


endings -dhuam, -dhue, -sua: the exceptions, however, number 
26 ; all that I have found (given by Grassmann) are in periods A 
and B. Ending -dhva has always v consonant ; for -dhvai, see § 323. 


The forms are: in -dhuam dcidhuam 3, amugdhuam, dyugdhuam 5, 
draddhuam 3, astodhuam, irdhuam, vavrdhuam (from vart, vrt): in 
-dhue avigdhué : in -sua mdtsua 5, vanrsua, vavrtsua 3, hdrsasua.' 


The endings -vahi, -vahe are without exception consonantal. 
91. From a comparison of the above sections 78-90, with the 
tables below, §§ 102, 103, it will be seen that occasional conso- 
nantization, in words and forms in which the vowel value is reg- 
ular, shews late date ; but where the consonant value is regular, 
the vowel value is no direct indication of date, and sometimes 
belongs to a late period only. Similarly, in those cases in which 
both consonant and vowel values are fairly common, we can now 
infer that if vowel values preponderate, the consonantal values 
are later in date: but if the consonant values preponderate, the 
date of the vowel values still remains to be investigated. 
§ 92. In dud ‘two’ the vowel alone is found in A: whilst in 
AV. the consonant is nearly as common. Similar change may be 





1 See Table § 103. ? vididt x. 85. 34 (Gr.) is not necessary. 
3 Not x. 148. 4, where we can read daah 
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noticed in jid, jiakd ‘bow-string,’ and the compounds of jid: ef. 
jid, ‘strength’ § 83.’ 
$93. Inthe forms tudm, tudm, tué the vowels are 3 times as 
common in A and B,, and even 4 times as common in B,, as the 
consonants : whilst in the later periods consonantal forms are 
rouch more common. As to ¢vd (enclitic) and tudyd, see above 
§ 83. Comparing the two sets of forms we are led to a double 
stem, *tu- or twv- in the strong cases including the locative), and 
*ty- in the weak cases : a distinction obliterated in period C. The 
special prevalence of vowel forms in B, remains unexplained.’ 


The occurrences of tudém, tudém are too numerous to be quoted here : 
for tué, tvé add to those given by Grassmann: twé 169. 5, 187. 6, 192. 13, 
196. 8, 219. 8, 232. 17, 245. 9, 254. 3, 298. 9, 328. 3. 4, 357. 1, 442. 3, 517. 17, 
520. 4, 521. 6, 527. 3, 528. 3, 532. 7, 547. 5, 624. 16, 639. 8, 664. 28, 670. 6, 
687. 8, 701. 14, 712. 5, 713. 5, 822. 7, 847. 3, 869. 2, $70. 4, 895. 8, 946. 3, 
966. 3: tvé 387. 6, 442. 18, 446. 2, 453. 2, 517. 21, 534. 1, 639, 18, 675. 12, 
924. 10, 931. 8, 968. 1 


The instrumental twd@ occurs only in a single phrase and with a 
vowel value. But ¢wd- in composition and derivation, apparently 
without any distinction depending on any original case-meaning, 
occurs in both forms in periods A and B, the consonantal form 
being progressive. The words included are tvddatta, tuddata 
tudduta, tvanid, tvaydt, tudy%, tvdvat, tudvasu, tudvrdha, tvd- 
hata, tvésita, twéta, tvdti.' 

§ 94. In many nouns with suffix -ya, -yd, etc., after a light 
syllable, even though the y (¢) bears no accent, the vowel value 
is more common or at least equally so. No principle distinguish- 
ing these nouns from those which contain y cons. has yet been 
established : Edgren’s suggestion that those derived from nouns 
in -@ belong to this class is not true without exception. Most of 
the gerundives are placed here, yet others, such as avadyd, 2ndvya 
‘ praiseworthy,’ have always y. Compare § 84. 


The following list will be a guide: the occurrences of y forms (if 
more than one occur) are added in brackets, the forms of the AV. 
being included on both sides : . 10(4in cpds.), aucathid? 1 (1), iria 8 
(2), ksdmia 2 (0), gdnia, jdnia 6 (4), but the compounds have -janya, 
jamaria, dimia 5 (0), divid 72 (52): duria 8 (2), naria 49 (1), pusia, madia 
2 (1), ydvia, yijia 23 (0), rdnia 4 (4), rdthia 18 (4), sakhia *5 (36), hfdia, 

3 (0): to which may be added dnia 2 (1), though here the suffix is -a. 
‘Ale brahmanid, cami 2 (0), hdvid, himid. Gerundives: gddhia 4 (0), 
guhia 22 (7), tujia 2 (0), ddbhia 2 (0), ‘dfeia, cdsia, hdvia 30 (10), vihdvia : 
carkftia 6 (8), gopaydtia, gritia 18 (1). Long 7 is found in yavid 8 (0).! 


§ 95. In the words surya etc., and daivya, the y form is fairly 
common (including about 25 per cent. of the occurrences) from 
the earliest period. It may be suggested that swrya has replaced 
an early sudria, and that daivya is influenced by the pronuncia- 
tion of the cognate divyd. However this may be, consonantiza- 
tion in the RV. is markedly more common than in other words of 





' See Table § 104. 2 In i, 158. 1. aucathydh suits the metre better. 
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the same type: though in the use of daivya it again disappears 
in period C.’ 

§ 96. Consonantal y v are regular, vocalic y v to a greater or 
less degree exceptional, as follows : 

(a) nom. sing. dyath ‘heaven.’ The vowel form is early. For 
dydm see § 66. See also below, § 221. 

(b) verb-stem dhanv when followed by a vowel. The -u value 
belongs chiefly to period B,. Compare dhdnuan, dhanvan, § 85. 

(c) verb-stem si in sya, syatam, etc. Here y is steadily pro- 
gressive, ' 

(d) in the optative sydm. The most noticeable form is the 
first person pl., in which the -2 form is almost alone in use in AV. 
To the exx. given by Grassmann are to be added: sidma 313. 9, 
408. 13, 493. 5, 517. 20, 520. 7, 530. 3, 533. 7, 553. 4, 557. 4, 576. 
1, 608. 4, 1022. 7, 798. 38, 848. 12, 857. 1, 862. 12, 864. 2, 890. 11, 
892. 12, 952. 4. sydma 358. 1,374. 4, 672. 10. 

(e) tva ‘many.’ 

(f) sud ‘own.’ The vowel form is progressive.’ 

(g) The imperfects dhuat, dhue seem to represent a purely 
graphical variation, as dhuvanta, dhuve are also found. 

§ 97. Also in the instrumental singular -yd@, -vé from stems in 
-i, -i (7), and from fem. stems in -w after light syllables and from 
the stems paty-, sakhy- consonantization is progressive: in the 
earliest period the vowel is still the more common. The same is 
true of the feminine locative forms generally in -yém.* The 
duals -ioh -voh from the same stems as are named above are com- 
paratively rare, and no certain rule can be laid down. From 
rédasi, the gen. loc. du. is rédasioh (16 times): but rédasyoh is 
twice written, where the metre requires rédasoh (Grassmann).’ 

§ 98. On the other hand, in the case of the feminine datives 
in -yai, abl. gen. in -yah, the y form is primitive, and is only grad- 
ually encroached upon by the vowel forms in period C.” * 

§ 99. The history of the suffix -bhyah after a heavy syllable 
is somewhat more difficult to follow. In the earliest period 
-bhiah -bhyaf: ave equally common: and it is unnecessary to 
explain away the forms in-bhiah. This is not, however, sufficient 
evidence that -bhiah is the primitive form. After the period A 
the consonant form seems to advance steadily: but the special 
favour in which it is found in period B, is perhaps due to the 
prevalence there of the Tristubh metre. The occurrences of 
-bhyah in RV. after a heavy syllable are stated by Edgren as 200, 
but I have only succeeded in finding 158.’ 

§ 100. Thus in the great majority of forms the trend in the 
Veda is towards consonantization. ‘That a few groups should be 
found in which the trend is for the time in an opposite direction 
is quite in accordance with the general history of language, and 





1 See Table § 104. * See Table, § 105. 5 See below, $$ 198, 199. 
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in particular cases “false analogy ” 
be contributory causes. 
No treatment of the vocalization of y v can be really 
complete which does not take into account those similar words 
and forms in which the Veda writes and pronounces dy, wv. 
Such a discussion is, however, outside the scope of the present 
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C. Resolution of r and n. 


§ 106. This variation is by no means so well established as the 
preceding, It is highly probable for the forms pit(a)réh, mdat(a)- 
réh: and suggests itself constantly in the vocative imd(a)ra, 
occurring in Tristubh-Jagati verse after the caesura. In the 
latter case, however, it may be we have a special variety of the 
verse, such as certainly exists. The combination @ seems also 
occasionally to represent two short syllables. Anaptyxis, such 
as we find represented graphically in nutana, sardjantam, sumdd, 
may explain some cases. The list that follows is merely tenta- 
tive : a special examination of the metrical probabilities of each 
case is needed, and that in turn depends upon the more accurate 
analysis of metre which we have not yet approached. 

§ 107. Probable examples of r resolved are : 


(a) r radical: avri iv. 55.5: kran AV.1: dadhré AV.1: prdi. 117. 22; 
x. 79.3; x. 95. 13; AV. 3: prdnd AV. 2: cagré AV. 2.3 


(b) r suffixal: indra 120 AV. 4: indramddana, indravata, indrani, 
ugrd, rjrd 2, rjrdgua i. 100. 16, candra i. 135. 4, and AV. 1, citrd, tantra 
AV. 1, tvdstra 2, dasrd, datrd 2, namrd, patra 4 and AV. 1, pipru, 
bhratrd, mantra x. 50. 4,6, mandrd, mitra AV. 2, rdstrd iv. 42.1 and 
AV. 1, rudrd 16? and AV. 5, raudra 2, vdjra AV. 5, vajrin vi. 20. 7, 
vacrd, cukrd, emd¢ru, sahdsra, sutrdtrd vi. 68. 7, 1 hotrd 4, AV. 2. 

(c) r declensional: usrdém x. 6.5, pitrdh 20 AV. 1, mdtroh 3, svasroh. 


§ 108. Examples of disyllabic ar are : 
arjam x. 76. 1, irjadah x. 58. 4, spiirdhdn vi. 67. 9. 
§ 109. Examples of n resolved are : 


(a) n radical: dfijan (read andjan) vi. 63. 8, afijdte ix. 86. 43: gna 7, 
gnaspati, snibhih. 

(b) x suffixal: cyautnd vi. 47. 2; x. 50.4; yajiid 6, réknah i. 121. 5: 
158. 1; vi. 20. 7; x. 61.11; 132. 333 eusna i. 175. 4: dstabhndat ii. 17. 5. 

(c) n flexional. The instances are collected by Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
As the vowel & appears in some cases in the text, the forms can be 
more fully considered under the heading of flexion. 


§ 110. Table shewing resolutions of r and n. 
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! Perhaps dk(a)rau i. 120. 2: for exx. in AV., see Whitney, Index, p. 5. 
2 Add to Grassmann’s list vi. 28. 7: vii. 46. 2, 4. 
3 See above § 70. * See below, § 254. 
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D. The Vedic Linguals. 


$111. Vedic J, JA appear to occur only as the finals of roots, 
usually after 7: they are somewhat less common in period C. 
The instances are il, il, kril, nil, marl (mrl), vil, hil: to which 
may probably be added kdl viii. 26. 10, pil iv. 22. 8, and AV. 
once, and milh (very possibly connected with mh), in the word 
milhd, probably also in midhvds and (in AV.) médhra. Perhaps 
too we should write jdlhu, seeing that dh proper occurs in no 
other word in RV. or AV.’ 

§ 112. Vedic n (for nd see below, § 116) occurs in a very few 
established words, viz., kdnva 85, gand 74, ninyd 10, pani 53, 
pani 32, 2 vdni 20 (including in each case AV.): and in the late 
words kalydna 4 AV. 9, pinya 2 AV. 22, mani 2 AV. 81. 

It also occurs in a comparatively large number of words rarely 
used, and in these somewhat more frequently in period C. 





These are dni AV. 1, aniyaskd AV. 1, dnu 5d AV. 1, anulband 2, dnva 
5, dni 8, ent AV. 1, oni 4 AV. 1, kina AV. 2, ykanikay, kdnd 1 AV. 1, 
kdnukd, kunapd AV. 4, kindru, gund AV. 1, drughana, dhanika, 
nicumpund, ninik, y phan 2, band 1 AV. 1, bana AV. 2, vanij 2 AV. 1, 
1 vand, 2 vand 2,3 vand 4,1 vant 2, vanici, vent, cand AV. 1, cona 6, 
clond AV. 3, sthdnti 1 AV. 4, sthtind 5 AV. 2.) 


§ 113. Vedic s (for st, sth see below, § 117) occurs in all 
periods in the numeral sds, and its derivatives. As a variation 
of s in composition after a, @ it occurs in a few words (dsddha, 
turdsih, purdsadh, prtandsdh) and most commonly in the earlier 
Rigveda. Otherwise it is more common in period C. 


The words are dsa, dsa AV. 1, kalmdsa AV. 2, kavdsa, y kas AV. 1, 
kdskasa AV. 2, casdla 2, casa, jdldsa 4 AV. 3, jasé AV. 1, pdsyd 2, 
baskdya, masmasé AV. 1, m@sa and compounds AV. 3, yévdsa AV. 2, 
vdsat 11, AV. 14.} 


§ 114. ¢ is late in the Veda, and occurs only in words rarely 
used: it seems probable that they were mainly borrowed from 
non-Aryan languages. 


Examples are: aragdrdta AV.1, aratvd, dghdtéd AV. 1, ita AV. 2, 
ititah, kakatika AV. 1, rentkakdata, cakati, kdtuka, pipilikdvatd AV. 1, 
kdtd AV. 1, kikata, vikata, kité AV. 1, kita, kuritin AV. 1, kita 1 
and. AV. 1, kitd AV. 1, carkéta AV. 1, carkota AV. 1, kfkdta AV. 1, 
kfpita, kévata, tiritin AV. 1, pataréd AV.1, pataurd AV. 1, pata AV. 1, 
phdt AV. 2, birita, bekandta, matmatd AV. 2, raghdt AV. 1, lalata 
AV. 2, vatirin 2, vdsat 11 AV. 14, erausat. Of the 36 words quoted, 
there are 19 in which k precedes ¢, being separated from it at least by a 
vowel. mnt occurs once in AV., in kdntaka.' 


ae 
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§ 115. th only occurs in the words ¢irimbitha, jdthara, jathara, 
jathala’ : dh (except as treated above, $111) only perhaps in jddhu 
Of these words jathdra alone shews more than a single occur- 
rence ; it is most common in period B. nth occurs once in AV., 
in sahdkanthika.’ 

$116. For d dh (or 1 Ih) radical, see above, $111. Otherwise 
we find d@ in the early Rigveda in padbhih 6 times, and in pdd- 


1 See Table § 119. ? Also in pdtharvan, pithinas. 
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grbhi: this d presumably originates in the instrum. pl. of a noun 
pd¢, which has then become confused with pdéd in the instrum. 
pl. and in the compound.’ The exclamations bdd 9, badd also 
seem to be early. Other occurrences in the RV. proper are 
kdridatin, tad, tadit 2, medi 2. 

Otherwise d is much commoner in the period C : and the combi- 
nation nd is almost entirely confined to that period. The most 
important words (with the number of occurrences in RV.) are 
anadvah 3, jangidd (in AV.), pddbiga, puroddg, puroddga 
(AV.): andd 4 (and in martandé 3), kdnda (AV.), kundd (AV.), 
cdnda (AV. ), dandé (AV.), pinda 2, mandika 8, gikhandin 
(AV.) 3 in RV. occur also nadd, nadi, punddrika 1, mandira- 
dhanika 1, géndika, ganda. 

§ 117. The numeral as¢é only occurs commonly in period C, 
but we can hardly deny its existence in the early language: 
kdstha is also early. Otherwise the combinations st, sth are late. 
Examples in RV. are dstré ‘hearth, upastit, jarddasti 2, apasthd 
(in apdasthdvat), asthivdt 2. 

§ 118. The linguals that are not phonetic, play on the whole a 
small part in the Veda, but the Rigveda proper shews us the use 
established of 1 Jh radical, and of » s in a limited number of 
words ; th, dh occur only sporadically. But ¢, d, nd, st, sth 
hardly occur before the period C, and then rapidly increase in 
frequency, whilst many new words in m $ appear in the same 
period. We may therefore infer that the first linguals in 
Sanskrit were continuous sounds: that later they were supple- 
mented by a complete series, borrowed from surrounding non- 
Aryan languages: and that finally Vedic | lh were supplanted by 
the later ddh. Whether /A represents one sound or two can 
hardly be decided : the graphic representation points to a double 
sound and we have perhaps no example of a syllable ending with 
lh reckoned as light : the first syllables in érlhd, drlhd, jdlhu (if 
this is not rather jédhu) being heavy. 

§ 119, Table of linguals. 
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' E. The Letter 1* 


§ 120. This letter, never very common in Sanskrit, is in the 
earlier parts of the Rigveda (A and B) rare: in C it is much 
more common, That the sound really existed in the earliest 
periods seems proved by certain words shewing it, which after- 
wards passed out of use: and in particular wlokd and (in com- 
pounds) -mi¢la. The following 12 words only shew five or more 
occurrences in A and B together : kaldca 48, ¢léka 24, uloké 22, 
vald 22, bahuld 16, -migla 14, kévala 11, "bala 11, vigpdla 6, 
/ valg 6, nila 5, palitd 5. Of these «micla alone shews more 
occurrences in A than in B: kalaca, ulokd, cléka also have 5 or 
more occurrences in A,’ 

§ 121. The word -migla does not occur in period C: of the 
other 11 words five are more common in C than in B, dahuld, 
kévala, bala, .,/valg and nila, There are five words which occur 
chiefly in B: they are kaldga, ¢loka, ulokd, vala, and vicpdla: 
palitd is equally common in B and C. Of these uwlokd is replaced 
during period C by lokd. 

§$ 122. There are 13 other words’ (see table C) which occur at 
least 5 times in the whole Rigveda: their use rapidly increases 
in each of the six periods. In A and B there are 29 occurrences: 
in C, and C, 75, in AV. 246. In the whole language there is no 


*See Professor Arnold’s essay on this subject, Festgruss an Roth, 
pages 145-148.—Eb. 1See Table, § 124. 
* Including the group of words connected with 4 laks. 
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more striking instance of development. Words occurring less 
often than 5 times in RV. shew just the same growth, but give 
nearly three times as many occurrences. 

The following are the words and word-groups noted as contain- 
ing /, but occurring in the Rigveda less than five times: those 
occurring in the Atharvaveda are too numerous to quote : 

(a) Proper names: apdald, dlina, ilibiga, kaldga, kali 3, kuligi, 
kheld, palastijamadagni, plati, pliyogi, balbiitha, bhalands, 
matali, midgala 2, mudgaldni 2, l6pamudra, vibalt, sinivalt 4 

(b) Generic names of animal and vegetable substances, ete. : 
dla * poison ’ in dlakta ; tlapa ‘undergrowth’ ; palagd, a kind of 
tree, in apalagd, supalaga ; pippala, a berry 3, and supippala, 
bdlbaja in balbajastukd, a kind of grass; libujd, anivy 2; vialkaga, 
a plant ; galmali, a tree 2; cgimbald, a fruit ; gipala, a water- 
plant ; tilika ‘owl’, and in élikayatu, gugulitkayatu ; pipila 

‘ant’, plisi, a gnat, lodhd ‘fox’(?), lopaed ‘jackal’, sdlavrkd 
‘jackal (?) 2. 

(c) Other words, in which / seems to belong to the radical ele- 
ment, but which do not belong to any recognized word-group : 
akhkhalikt tya, ‘ having shouted ’, dlakam ‘in vain’ 2, alalabhdavat 

‘rustling’, of water, aldtrnd (?) 2, aldyia (?), udumbala (?), udba 

‘placenta’, and perhaps also in anulband 2, auland (?) ; =e 

‘glimmer? (?) in kalmalikin (2), kagaplakd, kildla, ‘ drink,’ i 
kilalapd, kila ‘nest’ in kulapd, hulayaydt, kulayin, mahikul 
kiiliga ° axe’ 2: kulpha ‘knuckle ’, kulyd stream’ 3, kila ‘ prec- 
ipice’, kaulitard (?), khdlu ‘truly’, khilyd ‘barren land’ 2, 
gilda (?), jdlasa ‘healing’ 2, and in jdldsabhesaja 2, jalpi ‘ whis- 
pering’ 2, tdlpa ‘bed’ in talpagivan, tilvila ‘fruitful ’, aud in 
/ tilvilay, plagi < spleen’ (?), phaliga ‘basin’ 4, phalgia ‘ stam- 
mering’ (?), phdla ’ ploughshare * 2, bhala ‘indeed ’, mila (?), 
laldma ‘spotted’ (?) ldiigala ‘plough’, loga ‘clod ’ 2, cilpad in 
sugilpd ‘patterned’ 2, gulka ‘ purchase money’ 2, salalitka (?) 2, 
silika (?) in silikamadhyama, sialdé ‘brother-in-law’, hlddika 
‘cool’, and in Alddikavat. 

(d) Verb-roots shewing /-forms only are few: glad ‘be weary’; 
mil ‘wink’; mla ‘soften’, and in dnabhimlatavarna ; lubh 
‘be lustful’ ; ” parallel to r forms are ulkd ‘glare’ 2, kalé ‘ frac- 
tion’ and prakalavid, kala ‘time’, kléga ‘cry’, ealacald ‘stag- 
gering’, pulé ‘many’ in pulukdma, pulvaghd ; ‘plu ‘swim’, and 
in plavd ‘boat’ ; mula ‘root’ and in sahdmila ; , mluc ‘hide’  labh 

‘seize’ 3, and in swlabhika, lip ‘anoint’ 3, 7 ‘shoot’ (?) and in 
ldya, léman ‘hair’ 2, léhita ‘red’ in nila- lohitd, valea in gatd- 
valga, sahdsravalya 3, vispulingaka ‘spark- throwing,’ vf vlag 

‘ pursue > 2, and abhivlagd, galyd ‘ arrow ’, gila ‘point’, sild in 
sildmavat. 

(e) Suffixal 7 is not common: -la kapild, madhuld, stauld: -ala 
in dchandala, tipala (in upalapraksin), khargdla, khfgala, 
Jjathala, tr pila 2, ldngala, vrsald, gabdla: in -dla kildla casdla 2: 
in -ila tilvila 2, trdild (and in dtrdila): in -ula anguld in dagair- 
gula> in -ila gigtla: in -vala dkrsivala, vidvald: in -lyd patalya, 
marjalya gamulyd: in -li kalmali and galmali 2. Of the above 
only anguld, pala, jathala shew parallel forms with r. 
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Of the 116 words and groups roughly arranged as above only 
40 occur more than once in RV.: and as we have seen, there are 
only 25 other words and groups, each occurring at least five 
times. Nearly half therefore of the words containing Jin RV. 
are dag Aeyopeva. 

§ 123. In period A then, / had almost disappeared, presumably 
under Iranian influence. Its use then rapidly advances, much 
more so than is the case with all the new linguals put together. i 
Amongst the new words many were probably non-Aryan: but 
the list given supports the general view of the comparative gram- 
marians, that the true tradition of the Indo-European / was not 
lost. For amongst the first words to reappear in the poetic 
vocabulary are gléka (xdtw), ulokd (licus), root valg (valgus), : 
palita (mods), in all of which Indo-European / can be plausibly ' 
suggested : and three shew suffixal -/a. ulokd may be a half-way 
form between rokd (cf. rocand with a similar meaning) and lokd. 
But in most words original / had been irrevocably changed to r 4 
before the reaction set in.’ 

§ 124. Letter /, Table of occurrences. 
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' See Table, $124. 2 These numbers are approximate. 
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F. Sandhi. 


§ 125. Sandhi combination of vowels is everywhere progres- 
sive in the Rigveda. Under this heading we include here only 
external Sandhi, and internal Sandhi in compounds. Flexional 
Sandhi is more conveniently treated under the heading of flexion, 
but has been partly discussed already. 

The frequency of Sandhi appears to depend entirely upon the 
first of the two vowels concerned, that is, upon the final vowel of 
the prior word or prior member of a compound, except in those 
cases in which 7, 7, u, @, are followed respectively by similar 
vowels: for instance a 7 combine just as freely as @ a. 


(a) External Sandhi. 


§ 126. After final a @ Sandhi combination is regular in RV. 
and AV. The proportion of occurrences of hiatus (except at the 
caesura) declines regularly from 20 per cent. in period A to 5 per 
cent. in periods C,, C,.’*” 

§ 127. At the caesura hiatus after a @ is relatively more com- 
mon: I have noted there 210 instances, elsewhere 447. In period 
A those metres which employ the caesura are rare as compared 
with period B, but the instances of hiatus there are almost equal. 
Hiatus apart from the caesura is almost twice as common in 
period A? 

§ 128. Where 7, 7, u, %, are followed by similar vowels respec- 
tively (of which the instances are not very numerous), combina- 
tion is regular. Hiatus is, however, not uncommon, nor confined 
to any special period : the instances are about 15 per cent.’ 

§ 129. After final? % hiatusisthe rule. But when the first word 
is a pyrrhic, as pdri, dnu, ur%, combination is rapidly progressive 
in RV., the proportion of combined forms being in the respective 
periods 18, 25, 33, 50,63. In the great majority of instances we 
have prepositions followed by their nouns or verbs : and we can 
readily believe that this relationship favoured combination: but 
vther words of the same metrical type seem to give the same 
results.” 

§ 130. Otherwise combination after 77 wu @ is quite rare, 
though somewhat more common in the periods C,, C,,.’ 

§ 131. Where final ah is followed by the initial vowel a, hiatus 
is the rule in RV.: but combination is progressive.” 

§ 132. There are several instances in RV. of combination in 
positions in which it is not permitted in classical Sanskrit. 
Where the second word is iva, it is simplest to suppose that va is 
to be read, even though it is not so written: see below under 
Particles, § 457. 

§ 133. Combination of e ai with following vowel is rare and 
late. Examples will be found i. 59. 3; 79. 115; 85.75 118. 7(?); 
162. 7; ili. 29.3; v. 30.3; 61.95; vi.9.2; 48.185 vii.1.19; 72. 
3; Val. 10.3; x. 75.23 79.6; 85.40; 145. 6; 161.5; 166. 5.’ 





1 For the AV. no complete collections have been made: see p. 204. 
2 See Table § 142. 
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§ 134. Combination of tinal ah with initial vowels other than 
a, and of final dh, is occasional, in the early hymns and the latest : 
somewhat similarly am or some other vowel followed by m with 
a following vowel, in which case it is often obscured in the text. 
Examples : ah+aii. 20.8; ah+ivii. 86.4; ah+ux. 90.4; ah+r 
x. 87. 15; ah+o v. 52. 14; Gh+a i. 177. 4; dh+u iv. 24. 3; 
am+a@ i. 14. 3; iii, 59. 2; am+u x. 938. 10; dm+4 vii. 19. 5; 
im+% X. 20.2; wum+a x, 144. 5. The interesting combination 
aii +a seems required x. 158. 2.’ 

Instances also capable of other explanations are: ah+a vii. 41. 
6°; x. 129. 6°; ah+ié (i) viii. 1. 26°; x. 86. 16, 17'; Gh+a iii. 
30. 21°; x.51.9°; am-+a vii. 66. 8°; x. 135. 7°; am+wu i. 161. 
8?; am+r vi. 17. 7.? 


(b) Sandhi in composition. 


§ 135. In compounds of which the first element ends in a, 4, 
Sandhi is the rule: uncontracted forms being almost entirely 
confined to period A, and to those words in which the second 
element begins with a heavy syllable. In the following cases 
only of compounds in -agvG is resolution suggested by the metre : 
istd-a¢va i, 122. 13, jird- agua i. 141. 12, eyadva- agua Vv. 52. 1, sapta- 
agua Vv. 45. 9. Similarly saptd-dsia appears only in x. 40. 8. As 
in classical Sanskrit, prdiiga (for prda[y|uga) is always uncom- 
bined. 


Other examples of uncontracted compounds in RV. are dcha-ukti 4, 
dchidra-adhan, indra-itd, uktha-arka, urja-ad (?), krsnd-adhvan 2, ksi- 
pra-isu, ghytd-anna 2, candrd-agra 2, trptd-aicu, dand-apnah, daand- 
okah, devd-iddha, pra-itdr, pra- iddha, ratha-idha, vistd-anta, sahasra- 
arghd, supra-étu, svd-etu: G-artana, 4-isti, indra-agni (for indra-agnt) 
18, tud-tita 2. In AV. pra- -dpti. Although sapta-rsi is written, yet 
saptarsi is to be read both in RV. and AV.° 


§ 136. Monosyllabic elements in #- w- (e. g. dvi-, tri-, ni-, su-) 
are not combined with dissimilar vowels except occasionally in 
the case of sw-: similar vowels are only found after su-: here 
hiatus is more common in A, and combination is more common 
later. For svid, svdhd, see above § 83; for svdr, svargd, § 78; 
su+rté gives us siinfta, su+itd suvitd, both old words. 

Longer elements followed by similar ‘vowels are rare ; combina- 
tion seems to be required, as in prdtiti, pratitia, prétisani. 
When dissimilar vowels follow, hiatus is required, except as in 
the next section.’ 

§ 137. Where the first element is a pyrrhic, and is followed by 
a dissimilar vowel, hiatus in the rule in period A, but combination 
rapidly gains ground. For rtvij, gavyiiti, see above § 83. In 
- hiatus is only noticed in Adri-agva 2.° 

§ 138. Compounds of which -ac, -afic is the second element 
lose the initial a@ of this part in certain positions: the preced- 





1 Where, of course, the nasal represents merely the nasal coloring of 
a pure vowel in a true open syllable, and we are not to be misled by the 
pada-pdtha.—ED. 2 As a Tristubh with extra syllable at the caesura. 

° Reading ydm for iydm. ‘4 Reading sd for sdh. *°See Table, § 142. 
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ing vowel being lengthened by compensation. In those forms in 
which -ae is retained we find akudhriac, asmadriac, niac, nidii- 
cana, as in §136. After pyrrhics rjude only, but dadhide and 
dadhydc, pratide and pratydiic, and ¢vityac as in § 137: the 
examples are included in the table under that section.’ 

§ 139. Where the first element ends in -as, -e, -o there is no 
contraction. 

§ 140. Prepositions followed by verbal nouns follow the rules 
just given, and the examples are included accordingly. 

§ 141. For external Sandhi I have made a complete collection 
of the instances in RV., which, however, is too lengthy to pub- 
lish now. For the AV. I have made no collection. Even in the 
RV. the metre is not always a decisive guide, and it is still less so in 
AV. There is no reason to suppose that the occurrences in AV. 
of hiatus are more in number than is represented by the cal- 
culation used,’ in which they are reckoned as twice as many 
as those occurring in C, and C, together. After a more complete 
study of the metre of the RV. and AV., a complete list of the 
instances of hiatus would be in place. Benfey’s calculation that 
hiatus is more frequent after nd ‘like’ than after nd ‘not,’ is 
sufficiently accounted for by the evidence that nd ‘like’ is an 
earlier word.* 

For Sandhi in composition the requisite material is available in 
the respective indices verborum. 

§ 142. Table of Sandhi variations. 
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! See Table § 142. 2 See above, p. 204. 3 See below, § 457. 
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§ 143. There are numerous other points in which forms more 
archaic than those of our recension are indicated by the metre, 
but they seem not to throw light on the date of the hymns in 
which they appear: 

(a) for pavakd read throughout pavakd. 

(b) for purugcandrd read throughout purucandrd. 

(c) for chardih read throughout chadih. 

(d) the form iydm is sometimes monosyllabic : see Grassmann. 

(e) prthivi ‘earth’ is disyllabie, i i, 191. 6; vii. 34. 7; 99. 3. 

(f) for ukthdé read ucdtha ii. 11.2; v. 4.7, ‘and perhaps vi. 24. 7; 
Vill. 2. 30; x. 24, 2. 

(g) for marta read mdrtia i. 63.5 31 77. 8; & 98.7; vi. 18.8; 
vii. 4.35; 25.25 100. 1; viii, 60. 7; ix. 94.3; x. 63. 13. 

(h) doublets with a long vowel in the penult may be suspected 
in the case of the following words : apdm 8 times: isird: gavam: 
jdnan: nérah’: brhdt (vi. 24.3), rdtha in candrératha i. 141. 12; 
vi. 65. 2, and rathth i. 77. 3, and in the superlative ending in 
-tama. 

(k) the first syllable of nrndm is always long. 

(1) a short vowel is frequently to be read in place of a long 
before the wet -na, -ni: e.g. in prindnd, drinand: and in 
the dual, e. g. in dsdthe, dsate. 

(m) rts “nn before a vowel only makes position where the 
second -n represents a lost consonant, e. g. in 3 pers. pl. of secon- 
dary tenses, and in the nom. sing. of participles. Otherwise -n 
should be restored, and especially in the locative singular, e. g. 
sdsmin tidhan, i. 152. 6, ete. 

§ 144. It may be convenient to notice here other exceptions 
to ‘the simple metrical rule of the Rigveda that a long vowel or 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (amongst which 7, ™, 


— 





1 See below, § 216. 
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h, h are included) gives a heavy syllable, and a short vowel not 
so followed, a light syllable. 

(a) ch is almost always to be read as a double consonant cch. 

(b) As — counts as a single consonant: e. g. ndksan- 
tah vi. 63. 

(c) % eh are not always taken into account: e. g. dihasah 
i. 58. 9, tébhyar gansi x. 148. 4, rtasdpah saty yah vi. 50. 2. 

(d) a final vowel left standing before a vowel is regularly short - 
ened: e. g. kd asmai i. 77.1, nari dpansi i, 85. 9, vajt drva 
vii. 44. 4: but not @ of the dual where it is left standing accord- 
ing to rule before wu. 


CHAPTER II. NOUN-INFLEXION. § 145-286. 


A. Stems in -a, -a. 


§ 145. Masculine and neuter nouns in -@ form the instrum. 
sing. occasionally in -¢. We may exclude from consideration 
those words which as adverbs retain the older form in all periods: 
such are and, sdnd, and perhaps others. 

Masculine forms ‘(Lanman, pp, 334-5): ghana 4, ghrnd 5, cam- 
asd, tud 5 (Gr.), dana 4, yajnd 3, hava, hima 2.” Less certain 


are ‘krand 7,and tud- (tvd- -) in the following compounds : tuésita, 
tudta 20, tubti 3, po ne. 2, tudddta 4, tudvrdha 3, tudhata. 
66 exx., of which 47 are in A, one only in C. 

Neuter forms (Lanman, pp. 335-6). Of these mahitvd 40 
seems to become crystallized and is found almost equally often 
in all parts. From other words we have 27 forms only in RV. 
and AV., chiefly in periods A and B. 

Although even in period A the forms in -ena are nearly three 
times as frequent as those m. and n. in -@, yet the number of the 
former increases rapidly in the succeeding periods: which seems 
to indicate a growing predilection for the use of this case, even 
before the passive construction became usual.’ 

§ 146. ‘Homophonous’ instrumentals. Much more common 
are similar forms from feminine stems in -@ (Lanman, p. 358). 
From Lanman’s list we may withdraw as uncertain agriyd, 
isudhyd, gtha, dvitd, the connexion of which words with this 
class is doubtful." Several words still remain as to which we 
may doubt whether they were felt by the Vedic writers as nouns 
or as adverbs, e. g. irmd, samand. We may add to the list 
bandhiita iii. 60. 1; x. 144.5, and the corresponding forms from 





1 See Table § 164. 
? There is also only one occurrence of tanyatd, not three, as L. states. 
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radical -@ stems (Lanman, p. 447). The whole no. of forms in 
RV. then appears as 229, in AV. 8: in periods A and B they are 
equally common. 

The corresponding forms in -ayd are decidedly more numerous 
in RV.; I have counted 362, not including the form ayd. In A 
and B these forms are half as common again as those in -@: in 
C, twice as common : and afterwards they are almost exclusively 
used.’ 

§ 147. Lanman suggests a-d, d-d as the original case forms : 
the latter would next become a-a@ by the rule vocalis ante vocalem. 
Of the first form he finds a trace in mahitvd viii. 25. 18: and 
though it is easier to read mahitvand, yet the fact that we have 
other such pairs of forms still makes it likely that -and is an 
experimental form of instr. sing. for the masc. and neuter, paral- 
lel to -ay@ for the feminine: for the “stem” -tvana see below 
§ 310. 

The longer survival of the feminine instrumentals in -@ is, as 
Lanman points out, largely restricted to the feminine abstract 
nouns in -¢@ and -id, -yd. Apart from dissimilation, which works 
in the latter case, nouns thus forming a class have probably more 
resisting power: and: we may compare the feminine abstract 
nouns in -¢, which likewise maintain somewhat longer the similar 
instrumental in -é. See below § 181. 

§ 148. Mase. and fem. dualsin -@. These, whether from stems 
in -a@, -@ or from consonantal and other stems, are regular in RV. 
before consonants and -u, and at the end of even pddas. Even 
in C, C, the forms in -aw are only one quarter of the whole. 
Nevertheless 28 such forms oecur in the periods A and B, as 
compared with some thousands of the -d forms: and these are 
not to be explained away upon any hypothesis of appended verses 
or corruption of the text. The poets of book v. (the Atreyah) 
would seem first to have accepted the innovation. 

The passages in which -au occurs are i. 95. 7; 120. 2; 140. 3; 
ii. 27. 15; 30.63 ili, 54. 16; 55. 113; iv. 41. 25 v. 34. 8 (bis) ; 
36. 6 (bis); 37. 5; 47. 33.66.15; 68. 4; vi. 59. 5; 60. 14 (7s); vil. 
70.4; 84.2; 93.25 villi. 35. 4, 5,6; ix. 70.4; x. 65.5; 113.7; 
besides 55 occurrences in C, and C,. In all, 83 exx., of which Lan- 
man gives 2 on p. 340, 48 on p. 341, 4 and 28 on p. 576. The 
form astdu ‘eight’ is not included : see below § 272.* 

§ 149. The dual in -@ (masc.). This is a genuine old form, of 
which there are 17 occurrences, all in A.* -@ at the end of an odd 
pada before r (ii. 3. 7) is a graphic peculiarity ; -@ shortened 
where it stands before another vowel with hiatus (vi. 63. 1; 67. 8) 
is in accordance with general rules; see above § 144. The numeral 
asté appears as a dual in RV., and the form astd rests only on the 
authority of the padapatha in x. 27.15. In the compounds indra- 
nayt 15, mitrarajana we find -a rather later.’ 





1 Lanman’s list includes the pronouns imaw, etat, tat, yaw, etc.: but 
we have to add kaw x. 90. 11. 
? See Table § 164. 3’ Lanman, p. 342. 
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§ Instrum. ete. du. For the form -bhidm see above § 89. 
§ The gen. loc. du. is found occasionally in -oh (Lanman, 
sn. This variant possibly belongs to the periods A B only.’ 

§ 152. Nom. voce. plur. mase. im -dsah. (Lanman, pp. 344 Seq.) 
Even in period A the form -@/ is half as common again; in B 
and B, it is twice as common: in C -d@sah rapidly dies out.’ 

In several passages Lanman suggests that -@sah should be read 
by way of emendation for -di: but it seems hardly probable that 
any Vedic recension should have removed in some half-dozen 
verses a form which occurs more than 1000 times in RV. For 
agtiagvatamah, which is clearly the correct reading in v. 41. 4, ef. 
above §§ 136, 143 (h). In iv. 37.43 v. 41.93 vii. 35. 14—x. 53.5; 
x. 78.65; x. 94. 11, the alteration is somewhat favoured by the 
metre, but in four cases out of the five the defective syllable is 
missed at the caesura, and a metrical irregularity is therefore not 
improbable: whilst in the remaining case (v. 41. 9) even the pro- 
posed correction would not give a regular verse. 

In these passages the correct number of syllables van also be 
restored by our reading -aah or -adh: but even so this would be 
no evidence of an earlier form, since the few examples are scat- 
tered over all parts of the RV. For the supposed trisyllabic 
forms of devdh, ddnah, chiefly found in very late hymns, any 
explanation must be looked for in the first syllable. 

For a form in -asah there is even less warrant. kistdsah in the 
two passages quoted by Lanman probably has 7 resolved (see 
above § 68), but is otherwise regular: dargatdsah, ix. 101. 12, 
presents no metrical difficulty. 

Finally Oldenberg, Prol. p. 176, suggests in a number of cases 
the resolution of the @in -dsah. Of these i. 127. 7; vi. 67. 10, 
in which kiistdsah is to be read, have been already referred to. 
In vi. 44. 8 the metre is Viraj : in vi. 63.7 dgudsah is preferable.” 
In the five following passages mdrtidsah is to be rea, ee above 
§ 143. Most of the remaining passages admit of similar explana- 
tions. 

If the RV. gives any trace of an earlier form, it must I think 
be in the refrain of the Grtsamadah, brhdd vadema viddthe suvi- 
rah: the double use of which, namely both in Tristubh and 
Jagati verses, may very possibly be traditional. 

§ 153. Nom. pl. fem. in -@sah (Lanman, p. 362). This is rare, 
and if anything less common in the earliest period. As almost 
all the forms are adjectives or participles, the question seems to 
be one rather of syntax than of accidence, and the Greek adjec- 
tives of two terminations may be compared. 

Where the resolution -aah is proposed, we can in viii. 64. 8 
read us(a)rdh: the other instances suggested by Lanman are in 
hymns of the latest period, and at any rate have no historical 
value. The irregular value of vaydh vii. 40. 5 is noticeable, but 
as it corresponds to vaydm, i. 165. 15, the termination is not con- 

cerned.’ 


1 





1 See Table, § 164. ? See above, § 85. 
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§ 154. Acc. pl. mase. and fem. The form -dn shews no reso- 
lution of -@- in the words ¢eukrd devd the orenrery cuk(a)ra, 
dayivd are always more probable : in x. 93, 2, b and d resolutions 
must perhaps be looked for, but cannot be relied upon. For the 
feminine -dA resolution is only slightly more probable. Lanman’ 
suggests five passages : in Vili. 46. 26 usardh is more probable ; 
in i, 63. 5 and iv. 26. 7, the resolution of the first vowel in 
kdsthah, mirdh respectively. But in the last two instances the 
resolution of the -@ of the suffix is not unlikely, and it seems 
required in kdah vii. 60. 9 and manisdah x. 26. 1. Yet at the 
most we have 4 exx. out of almost 400 occurrences. 

§ 155. Nom. ace. pl. neut. It is not till the period C, that the 
form in -@nz is equally common with that in -@. The accretion of 
the -n¢ seems precisely parallel to that which occurs in 1. sing. 
subj. of verbs. There is no transition to the -an declension, for 
the neuters of that declension are far less numerous, and them- 
selves make the same change.’ 

Of the combinations -@ -dni, -dni -d at the end of successive 
words, the former is more common in the later period: this per- 
haps points to a tendency towards the formation of compounds. 

The emendation of -@ to -dni makes the metre smoother in sev- 
eral passages (Lanman, p. 348): yet it is a priori in a high degree 
improbable. For ukthd viii. 2. 30 the simplest alteration is to 
ucdtha : see above § 143(/). 

The shortening of final @ before another vowel, with hiatus, 
e. g. ix. 88. 2°, does not point to a form in -a‘: dha is probably 
felt as from a stem in -an. 

§ 156. Instrum. plural m. and n. The form in -aid is more 
common throughout the RV.: but its progress is not quite reg- 
ular, for it is relatively least common in B,.”° 

Resolution of ai in -aih is discussed by Lanman, p. 350: in ii. 
11.2; v. 4.7; x. 24. 2 uedthaih is probable: again, in i. 129. 8 
at(a)rath: but in viii. 90. 10; 92. 13 the resolution of ai seems 
to be required. See also § 7 2. 

$157. Dat. abl. pl. in -ebhiah. See above § 99. 

§ 158. Genitive plural m. n. ‘(Lanman, pp. 351 seq.). For the 
forms in Gnaam see above §§ 61, 73. For forms in -andm there is 
no evidence at all. 

159. Genitive plur. in -dn. Such forms, though rare, 
undoubtedly occur in the earlier parts of the RV., as also in -in 
from one -w stem, and in 7” from one stem in 7. There seem to 
be also a few forms in -dm, but these are less certain. The occur- 
rences noted are: jdndn i. 30. 6: devdni. 71. 33 vi. 11.335 x. 64. 
14; and almost certainly in vi. 51, 2 as emendation: manusan 
i. 50. 5; manusya@n Vi. 47.16; mdrtdn iv. 2.3,11 3; rdthdnii. 8.1; 
aktim x. 1. 2; n7’ni. 121.13 iii, 14. 4; iv. 2.15; We 7. 10; card- 
tham i. 70. 3 3 ; yathiam Vil. 8. 4; vandm x. 46. 5; gasdm ii. 23. 
12 ; hinsdnam x. 142. 12 This last instance, the only one in 
C, may, as Lanman (p. 353) suggests, be a haplographia. 





1 P, 363. * See Table, § 164. + Lanman, p. 348. 
4 See § 144d. 5 See § 45. 
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§$ 160. The nom. sing. fem. in -@ several times occurs with 
shortening and hiatus before the initial vowel of the next word : 
and it stands in contrast to the dual in -@, not (as Lanman, p. 356) in 
the greater frequency of hiatus (for we cannot tell how often dv 
of the text may not represent an original hiatus), but by its con- 
forming more often to the rule vocalis ante vocalem. 

Lanman doubtfully suggests resolution to -aa in three pas- 
sages: in vil, 75. 4, such resolution would be unmetrical, and in 
the very late hymn x. 162. (1. 2) it certainly has no historical 
importance. 

$161. Resolution of * acc. fem. sing. seems possible in i. 
2; iv. 30. 9; villi. 61. 7: for kiasthaam, vil. 93. 3, see above 


ci 
: for vaydm i. 165. 15, above § 103. Cf. ace. pl. fem. above 


Feminine dative forms in -yai (Lanman, p. 359) may 

an earlier formation: but they occur twice only, in period 

1. 54, 11; 113.6). The whole group of forms in -dyai, -dyah, 
-dyam is comparativ ely rare in period A: see below § 198. 

$163. Other feminine forms have been discussed above in 

connection with the corresponding masculine forms. Of mascu- 

line words in -@ (except @ radical) we have only the slightest 

traces in RV.: e. g. ugdénd pr. n. (Whitney, Gr. 355a). 

§ 164. Table shewing flexional forms from stems -a, -d. 














A B, B, B 





-a, -& stems, etc. | 
Instr. masc. in -a %| 11; 18 
“*  neut. ‘“*; mahitva _. 10 6) 12 18 
- o ‘*sremainder 11 3) 10 13 sat @ 
all m. n. in -d 68; 16 33 49 5 2 9) 16 
‘* m. n. in -ena (-end)_-- 195 106198304 74 64579 717 
‘* fem. in -d (‘ homopho- 
nous’).. 108 36 67103 14 4 8 26 
“ <a 158 58 87145 29 30116 175 
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- ‘* incompounds... 13 ..| 2 2 1 
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“ ‘* fem. in -dsah 1 ee eee Te 
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eo eee ee 278 141 268 409 84 25/278 387 
‘6 * combn. -d-dni) 54 25) 45 70 14 9 ? | 75? 
“8 1 - -dni -@ 73 22) 35 57 12 38 2? 45? 
Instr. m. n. pl. in -ebhih.... 262 91) 157 248 26 12 43 | 81 
lee hile i REE 304 142178 320 40 26226 292 
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B. Radical stems in -A, -a. 





$165. There are numerous nouns in the Veda, chiefly com- 
pounds, in which the final syllable appears to be identical with a 
verbal root in -@ or -a: of these some are declined entirely like 
nouns in suffixal -a -@: others shew a distinctive scheme of 
declension, similar to that of other root-nouns, 

The distinctive forms most commonly found are the nom. voc. 
acc. masc, and fem. singular and dual, and the nom. voc. mase. 
and fem. plural: and they are almost “entirely confined to mono- 
syllables and adjectives. 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have here the remains of a 
noun-system with stem ending in -d for the strong cases, -a for the 
weak cases and the neuter gender. The forms with -a stem fell 
under the influence of the declension in suffixal -a in the mase. 
and neut. genders; those with -@ stem, under the influence of 
that in suffixal -@ in the feminine: with the result that the declen- 
sion as a whole became confused and perished, whilst many words 
passed completely to the suffixal declension. 

§$ 166. before attempting to trace the history of any change 
or ‘transition that may have taken place in the period of the RV. 
and AV., it is necessary to ascertain how far the transition (if 
any) was completed before the earliest period of the RV. 

Putting aside more or less isolated occurrences, we find first 
that neuter substantives and adjectives follow entirely the suffixal 
declension. Examples are very numerous: e. g. kAd, dyuksd, 
sumnd, vrtrahd, antdriksa. 

also do feminine substantives of more than one syllable: 

s. prajd, svadhd, graddhd. Wanman infers for some words of 
this type a nom. sing. in -d/, e. g. godhdh x. 28. 11, svadhd i. 165. 
: but his ar gument (p. 445) seems to me to lack solid foundation. 
To this class ‘also belong dhyd and 2 jyd, both probably originally 
disyllables : and (apparently) the feminine adjective compounds 
of pee 
§$ 167. Nor are examples wanting in the masculine gender, 
chiefly substantives : all compounds in -gna, viz. atithigvd, étagva 
dicagva, ndvagva, and purogavd: some in -ga, patamg4, samg4, 
sugd, and svargd: and besides these dyuksd, tristhad, gosthd, 
samsthd, and sukhd. Insome other words which occur but rarely, 
e. g. ajd, ekajd, the hypothesis of transition within the Vedic 
period i is not inadmissible : but the occurrences are not included 
in the tables. 

§ 168. The words that remain shew in the great majority of 
instances forms that are either distinctly radical, or are common 
to the radical and suffixal paradigms. They are chiefly mono- 
syllabic masculine and feminine substantives, as gd, dd, ksd, gnd: 
and participial compounds ending in -g4, <ja, -da, dha, -pa ‘ over- 
see,’ -pd@ ‘drink,’ -sd, -stha. Full particulars are given by Lan- 
man, pp. 434- 453, 
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§ 169. The distinctive forms in more or less regular use are as 
follows: nom. voc. sing. m. and f. in -@h, -aah: acc. s. mase. in 
-am, -aam, fem. in -aam: dat. sing. m. in -e, -ai: gen. abl. s. m. 
and f. in -ah -dh: nom. voc. ace. dual in -a@: nom. voce. mase. 
and nom. voc. acc. fem. pl. in -aah: and mase. instr. pl. in -@bhih, 
dat. abl. pl. in -abhyah, lee. in -dsu. 

The resolved forms are fairly common in this declension; see 
above § 63: and since they are rarely if ever found in the suf- 
fixal declension, we need not hesitate to treat as distinctive such 
forms as do occur. In the weak cases we find both -a and @: of 
these only the first can claim to be primitive. 

Closely parallel to the case formation is that of the superlatives 
in -dtama. 

Forms in use common to both declensions are: ace. fem. sing. 
in -Gm; duals in -@ -az: nom. masce. and fem. and ace. fem. plural 
in -Gh; the occasional resolution -aah seems to vouch for the last 
as a radical form. The extreme rarity of some cases is remarka- 
ble, especially the locative singular and the acc. masce. plural. 

The tables shew the history of the distinctive radical forms as 
enumerated above: it appears that the nom. sing. m. and f. is 
equally common in all parts, the acc. masc. is most common in 
periods B, and B,; for which an explanation is not easy to find. 
Of the other forms some are more common in A, some in B: but 
owing to the small number of occurrences, all that can be safely 
affirmed is that all are practically confined to these periods, and 
have disappeared in period C. 

In AV. hardly any radical forms are found except the nom. 
sing. masc. and fem. of participial adjectives.’ 

§ 170. It appears then that not much room is left for transi- 
tion within the Vedic period. The following are possible in- 
stances in the cases as yet discussed : 

Nom. sing. m.: agregdh ix. 86. 45; adhrijah (?) v. 7. 10; 
andnudih i, 58. 8; i. 21. 4; 23.11; danuddh ix. 97. 23 ; apna- 
sthah vi. 67. 3 ; purunisthdh v. 1.6; perhaps pagusdh v. 41. 1; 
and about 22 examples i in AV. and two vocatives, 

Nom. sing. fem. : madhudhd iii. 61. 5 ; sanajd iii. 39, 2 ; about 
10 exx. in AV. 

Ace, sing. m.: andnuddm x. 38. 5; gopdm x. 61. 10; tristham 
i, 34.5; ; madhupdm v. 32. 8 ; and 4 exx, in AV. 

Dat. s. m. : rathesthdya viii. 4. 138. 

Abl. s. m.: reyaddt x. 39. 8. 

Nom. fem. dual pirvaje } vii. 53. 2 ; su-dsasthé x. 13. 2. 

Nom. pl. masc. : priyasdsah i ix. of 38. 

Instr. pl. masc.: in -ebhih: tuvigrébhih i. 140. 9 ; mithd-ava- 
dyapebhih x. 67. 8 ; ratnadhébhih iv. 34. 8; 35. 7; and one in 
AV. 


Ditto: in -aih: dtath ix. 5. 5 ; and dhanasath x. 67. 7 
Dat. pl. mase.: pirvajébhyah x. 14, 15. 





1 See Table, § 175. 
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—- pl. mase. : dravinodésu i, 53. 1." 

§ 171. Although these forms are not very common, the table 
she ws clearly that their use increases steadily: and the forms of 
the weak cases (10 in RV.) are relatively, though not absolutely, 
far more common than those of the strong cases (18 in RV.). 
Further we have the following “ suffixal ” forms in cases in which 
no certain and distinctive radical forms occur : 

Instr. sing. fem.: ksmayd i. 55. 6; v. 84. 3; vii. 46. 3; x. 61. 
7; 89. 3. 

Accus. pl. mase. : tapojan x. 154. 5; ertapdn x. 27.6; AV. 2. 

Gen. pl. mase. : sakariydnam i i. 164. 15 ; dvijdnam AV. 

The acc. fem, pl. forms in -@/ seem not rightly reckoned as suf- 
fixal forms, as there are several instances of resolution ; cf. the 
voc. mase. sing. But it will still be the case that in the RV. 
transition is fairly actively at work in the weak cases of parti- 
cipial compounds, and that in AV. it begins to affect the strong 
cases," 

§ 172. The abl. neut. sing. occurs with @ apparently resolved 
in antdriksaat x. 158.1; and sadhdsthaat viii. 11. 7: and once 
only from an -a stem, pardkdat x. 22. 6 (Lanman, p. 338). As 
however in the other cases generally the neuter nouns have gone 
over to the suffixal declension, these resolutions can hardly be 
signs of a radical declension. 

$ 173. We have also a few masculine nom. forms used as neu- 
ters, quoted by Lanman, p. 445. Like the fem. nom. pl. in -dsah, 
these forms represent a syntactical experiment : we may compare 
the Latin felix audazx. 

§ 174. For the monosyllabic infinitives in -a7, see below § 356. 

$175. Table shewing distinctive forms from stems in radical 
-d, 








| | 
Refer to lA B, BB Ci | C2 AV| Cc 
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169 Nom. sing. masc. in -ah, -aah 5 24 15 
Voc. “ a oak set 
Acc. “‘ “ ** -Gm,-aam 11; 4 
Gen. ‘‘ ‘eth, -Gh... 
Plural -dbhih, -abhyah, -dsu 
Superlatives in -dtama-.--.- 
Dual and nom. pl. masc. 

resolved 
| Dative singular in -e 

All forms in (a) 

| Nom. sing. fem. in -dh, -aah 
(b) 


(a); 





Gen. abl. sing. in -ah, -dh-- 
| Nom. acc. du. pl. resolved - 
All forms in (b) é 
All radical forms | | 98 136 284 | 
170 (Suffixal forms of above cases. -|| 5 13, 18 
171 (Instr. s. fem.: acc. pl. masc.: 1 
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' gen. pl. masc.: suffixal forms lg i 2 








1 See Table, § 175. 
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C. Stems in -i, -1, -i, -u, -i.! 


§ 176. On account of numerous parallelisms it is convenient to 
consider these stems together. By -i stems we denote Lanman’s 
B class, or derivative -7 stems, whether oxytone or not: by -7 
stems, Lanman’s C class , the radical class of classical Sanskrit. In 
some cases the gender influences the form, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether the feminine abstract nouns in -¢i did not originally 
form a distinct class. The words jany- paty- sakhy- have a 
peculiar declension in more than one point, and perhaps should 
be classed together as a -y class. 

Where the stem-vowel is followed by another vowel it may or 

may not retain its syllabic character : in the -7 -@ declensions it 
almost invariably does so; but in the -w stems, very seldom. 
The character of the preceding syllable often determines this 
point, and it has therefore been treated above, §§ 81, 82, 86, 
97, 98, and will only be referred to incidentally now. 


C. i. Stems in -i, -u. 


§ 177. Nom. sing. mase. fem. From stems in -7, -w, nom- 
inatives in -ih, -wh are regular: but vé ‘bird’ has nom. s. véh 
five times, in various parts of RV.: so once Gpéh x. 83. 6 (Lan- 
man, p. 375). From -i stems nom. -? is regular, connecting this 
declension with that in suffixal -@. Feminine nouns somewhat 
confuse the stems: thus from jdni (or jany) we have jdni ; 
from bhiimi, bhiimih regularly, but once bhimi (and so in some 
other cases): from drdti vartani, once each, forms in -ih. All 
these variants are merely sporadic. 

§ 178. Acc. sing. mase. and fem. The regular forms are -im, 
-um respectively : and from -7 stems -im. A few variants simi- 
lar to those of the nominative case are mentioned by Lanman 
(pp. 378, 407), and have no importance. 

$179. Nom. ace. sing. neut. The stem is used without case- 
ending. The -w form occasionally appears as -i : uri, puri 12, 
mithi 2. The occurrences are most often in period A. 7 

§ 180. Instrum. sing. masc. and neut. The forms are -ié, -yd, 
-ind : (-ud), -vd, -und@ respectively. For the value of the semi- 
vowels see above, §§ 82,97. For an isolated and doubtful form 
in -7, see Lanman, p. 379, 

As far as the é*stems are concerned, -nd is established in the 
whole Vedic period, except that the stems paty- sakhy- shew 
pdtya, sakhyad: as is also the case in classical Sanskrit. The 
development of the form in -ind@ from an earlier -/d, -yd cannot 
be looked upon as a transition to the unimportant -in class : the 
use of the -z element is parallel to its use in the -a declension. 
Only a few isolated stems besides those named shew occasional 
-id, -ya in Veda. The ne forms may be considered as 





1 See Table, § 210. 
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representing such change as was still in process : pdtind iv. 57. 1 
and AV. twice: bfhaspdtind viii. 85. 15; x. 68. 10; and AV. 5 
times: gépatind AV.: rayind x. 122.3. None of these forms 
occur in period A. 

The -w stems present a different picture. The whole number 
of forms in -und@ is indeed the same in all periods : but the forms 
in -v@ rapidly diminish in number, and forms in -wnd from the 
same stems increase. As transition forms we can recognize par- 
ticularly kArdtund 12, and pagina, and mddhuna (neut.).’ 

§ 181. The corresponding feminine nouns in -i shew regularly 
-i in periods A B, and -i4 -y@ in period C. A form in -% is not 
uncommon in the earliest hymns. It is then plain that -7 is not 
the result of contraction ; -2 -7 are the earliest forms, and the lat- 
ter corresponds to the ‘homophonous’ instrumentals of the -@ 
class. Two forms quoted in -ind are presumably accidental. 
From the -w stems we have hardly any forms: but a few adverbs 
in -wy@ appear in all parts. 

As distinctions of gender do not directly influence declension 
(except in the neuter nom. voc. acc.), I hazard the conjecture 
that the forms in -% -7 originally belonged only to the nomina 
actionis in -ti: and that the instrumental in -¢7 existed first as a 
gerund, and only gradually developed a full declension. The 
change from -¢i to -/i may in that case be due to the influence of 
the ‘homophonous’ instrumentals. 

From feminine stems in -7 we have -7é@ -y@ regularly, -i -¢ only 
in the case of ¢admi, sugami, which are also nomina actionis.' 

§ 182. Dative feminine singular. In the periods A and B the 
forms “7, vit? are used as datives or infinitives, and swasti is used 
in the same way in all periods, though the instances in AV. have 
not been collected. ‘The forms are no doubt the same as the 
instrumental forms in -7, -7.’ 

§ 183. Dative masc. neut. We may assume for the moment 
on the analogy of the instrumental forms older forms in -ye, -ve- 
later in -aye, -ave. If this is a true account the change was com- 
plete in the -z declension before the Vedic period, only the -y 
stems paty- sakhy- shewing the forms pdtye, sdkhye, as is also 
the case in classical Sanskrit. The -« declension again lags 
behind, and gives us several forms in -we, -ve, but only rarely 
after period A. Datives neuter hardly occur, but the normal 
forms for the Veda are doubtless -aye, -ave. Of the later 
declension in -wne we have two examples: mddhune iv. 45. 3 (in 
an early hymn), and kagipune AV. The feminine datives all 
give -aye, -ave.* 

§ 184. Abl. gen. sing. and nom. voc. acc. plural, mase. and 
fem. We have two forms in -yah, viz., arydh dvyah. These we 
may again suppose to be older forms: to the corresponding forms 
in -vah the -uw declension adheres as usual till a later period. Such 





1 See Table, § 210. 
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forms are not found from the stems jany-, paty-, sakhy-, although 
in the plural nom. at least the metre would have preserved them: 
and this difference forbids us to identify these stems altogether 
with the older -¢ declension. The forms are distributed as fol- 
lows: arydh gen. sing. 38, nom. pl. mase. 16, fem. 4, acc. pl. 
masc. 7, fem. 4; dvyah gen. sing. 18: in all, 87 examples. 

The -w stems correspond as far as the plural is concerned. 
Exx.: mddhvah nom. pl. mase. 4: fem. 1: acc. pl. fem. 2: vibhvah 
n. voce. pl. mase. 3: gatakratvah voc. pl. fem.: pagvdh ace. pl. 
mase. 4, kftvah ace. pl. mase. 2; in all, 17 forms. 

In all these forms resolution of y v is rare: the forms in -yah 
are far more common in period A than later: those in -vah are 
equally used in periods A and B.’ 

§185. Abl. gen. sing. m.f. of -wstems. These arealso regularly 
formed in-oh: the forms in -vah are only about one-sixth of the 
whole, but they are formed from several stems. They are equally 
common in periods A and B, and then disappear rapidly : all hap- 
pen to be masculine. The form in -uah is conjectural. A form 
in -wnah occurs once in viii. 5. 14.’ 

§ 186. The history of the neuter forms (chiefly those from 
mddhu-, vdsu-) is perplexing. The form in -wnah, which is that 
of classical Sanskrit, appears as a decaying form, and is entirely 
absent in period C. The form in -vah/ is far the most common in 
A and B, including about three times as many occurrences as that 
in -oh, but in C the proportions are reversed. To restore -uwah 
for -unah in the text throughout would give this case a more con- 
sisteht development ; but the change cannot be supported by any 
proof or analogy in the RV.: on the contrary the n. pl. in -@ni 
is further evidence for the early occurrence of the -n forms.’ 

§ 187. Locative singular, From -7 stems the principal forms 
of the locative are -4 and -au. The figures shew that -@ is the 
earlier form, and gradually gives place to -aw: but the locatives 
in -au are relatively much earlier that the duals in -auw. Before 
vowels -d@v appears regularly, except before w, where -@ stands, as 
with duals: but at the end of the pada (whether odd or even) 
-au is always written.” These forms therefore have no value in 
the RV. as indications of date: at the same time it seems highly 
unlikely that the hymn-writers of period A wrote -au regularly 
at the end of the pada. 

The relationship between these forms has been clearly stated 
by Lanman, p. 387, who has successfully refuted the hypothesis 
that the -au form is due to the influence of the -~ declension : on 
the other hand he has failed to shew any relation between the -au 
form and an initial labial. 

The restoration of a locative in -ayi (Lanman, p. 388) is very 
doubtful, especially as amongst the examples given no locative 
form appears (except by an unnecessary conjecture) in iambic 
cadence. 





1 See Table § 210. * A few exceptions are given by Lanman, p. 886. 
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There are a few locative forms in -7 from fem, stems in -¢ -7.' 

$188. From -w stems -au is the regular form of the locative 
for all genders. But we find -avi (m. and n.) in period A, and 
“ form sdno in B,: and an occasional neuter locative in -uni.' 

$189. In three passages -u stems form n. v. a. dual in -wvd, -vd. 

$190. Nom. ace. pl. neuter. We have the endings -?, -i, -ini: 
-u, -, -tant: from the numeral tri, tr7, trinid. None of the forms 
from -¢ stems are very common : the -i form is rare and only 
occurs in period A: tri gives way gradually to trint. But with 
regard to other stems the forms in -% and -imi seem equally com- 
mon (or, we may say, equally rare) in all periods. 

The forms in -% and -ani are about equally common in A, and 
that in -@nz grows steadily in favour. The form in -@% is most 
common in period B. But the whole number of forms is much 
less in period C, as are also the forms of the abl. gen. sing.: and 
indeed the -w stems as a whole fail to maintain their ground in 
Sanskrit.’ 

§ 191. Thus, as compared with the -7 stems, those in -u, whilst 
in many points more conservative, more readily admit the -n ele- 
ment in the abl. gen. loc. sing., and in the nom. acc. plural, but 
always in the neuter gender. The cause is entirely obscure. 

§ 192. We appear to have an accusative masc. pl. vdyah 
i. 104. 1, and fem. citrétuyah x. 140. 3, gicayah AV. (Lanman, 
p. 395). None of these occurrences are early or of importance. 

§ 193. As instr. pl. 7% is found ten times, chiefly in A.’ 


Cc. ii. Stems in -i. 


§ 194. Like the stems in -d, these are almost entirely feminine, 
and many are adjectives. ‘The corresponding nominative form for 
or -u stems is -vi, and the declension is the same as for -7 nouns. 

$195. A few masculine stems occur: the proper names tirages, 
nimi prthi, m dtali and sébhari: the nomina s agentis rdstri ‘ruler,’ 
sirt ‘weaver,’ and probably etdri ‘racer’: and the dual form 
madhvi, an epithet of the Agvins. After Ara: A only the nom. 
sing. appears of some of the proper nouns, and that but rarely : 
for the instrum. ndémyZd i. 53. 7 is not a distinctive form. Sébhari 
and p/thi have supplementary case forms of the -¢ declension.’ 

§$ 196. For the forms of the nom. acc. instrum. sing. see above 
$$ 177, 178, 181: for the dat. gen. abl. loc. singular, below § 198. 
The n. v. a. dual has in RV. always the form -7: the nom. pl. -ih: 
but later the forms of the -7 declension -id(-ya@) and -iah(-yah) 
aan these. 

§ 197. Feminine stems in -2 are almost as common as those in 
1, ‘and the number of forms is even slightly greater (about 3100 
to 2800). Still the -i stems having acquired a distinctively femi- 
nine character encroach upon the former : and more particularly 





1 See Table § 210. 
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in the dat. gen. abl. and loc. sing.: see below § 198. Change in 
the opposite direction is possible (Lanman, p. 372): but it is 
much less common: and therefore for the purposes of the RV. 
we may reckon aranydni as an -i stem: and so too (with Lan- 
man) yuvati. 

The changes outside the cases named are: nom. s, -7 2, abl. du. 
1: nom. voe. pl. -ih 12,in AV. 9: loc. pl. 1: about one-half of 
the occurrences are in C, and AV." 

§ 198. The group of case-endings for feminine stems, consist- 
ing of dative -yaz, abl. gen. -yah, loc. -ydm, claims special atten- 
tion: and should be compared with the corresponding groups 
-dyai, -ayah, -ayam of the -d declension, -syai, -sydh, -syam of 
the pronominal declension. 

The first-named group is regularly used for the -7 declension, 
but the forms from the stem prthivi are comparatively so numer- 
ous that we reckon them separately. The forms from feminine 
stems in -i, at first rare, become in the AV. about equally 
common. 

In each group we find the same remarkable development : 
twice as many forms in B as in A, and (except as to the word 
prthivi) three times as many in C as in B. We have then the 
right to assume that these forms are just nascent in the first 
period of the RV.: and, since about half the forms in that period 
belong to the -7 declension, that the group had its beginnings 
there. In that case the y must be originally the thematic vowel, 
and the pronoun-declension one using a special -si stem in these 
cases.' 

§ 199. Consonantal y is everywhere the rule, and presumably 
original, except perhaps in the locative : in that case we must 
assume a double stem -7, -2 for these nouns, the latter of which 
tvok consonantal value before vowels. Another trace of an ear- 
lier - stem in these weak cases is found perhaps in the form 
ndribhiah from nari. 

The variants in % (for y) are undoubtedly favoured by a preced- 
ing heavy syllable: thus the forms in -iai, -idh are 27% of the 
whole after heavy syllables of -2 -i stems ; but only 11% after 
light syllables (except prthiv7): those in -i@m 50% and 17% 
respectively: and in the case of the pronouns (after the short 
syllable) the -¢ forms are hardly found. But the forms prthiviai, 
prthividh are 23% in period A, or twice as frequent as is the 
rule : whilst afterwards they almost disappear : and the form 
prthiviam is notably rare throughout.’ Thus this single word 
has a consonantizing tendency, which is progressive: whilst 
nowhere else is continuous change perceptible, either in the 
direction of consonantization or the reverse.’ 


1 See Table, § 210. 2 See Table, § 105. 
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C. iii. Stems in -i, -i. 


§ 200. These stems are declined with great regularity. In 
the strong cases the thematic vowel, except in a few compounds, 
bears the accent: and in the weak cases also, except that mono- 
syllabic stems are oxytone. It is no doubt due to the accent that 
the thematic vowel is very rarely consonantized, but is “ split ” 
or shortened before an ending which begins with a vowel. 
There is no locative singular ; cf. radical stems in -@, -a, § 169. 

§ 201. Both declensions are, according to analogy and also 
according to the classical usage, declensions of radical nouns. 
But the Rig- and Atharva-vedas contain a considerable number 
of polysyllables in -¢ belonging to this declension. All of them 
have the accent on the thematic vowel, and in this we have the 
origin of the formation, which however does not establish itself 
permanently, except in the n. vy. a. dual, and the nom. plural. 
Most of the stems are feminine: but as the masculines include 
one very common word rathi, the number of occurrences from 
masc, stems is still considerable. 

§ 202. Masculine polysyllabic stems in -7 are given by Lan- 
man, p. 369. Of these nadi daksi have no distinctive forms ; 
but yay? may fairly be included. The metre also favours svarth 
in i. 61. 9, to correspond to the feminine formation; but I have 
not included this in the enumeration. The comparative and 
superlative forms in -itara, -itama may be added. 

The distinctive forms are : nom. sing. -7i 24 and AV. 3: acc. s. 
iam 9 and yayiam: dative s. -ie 2: gen. s.-tah 2: n. v. a. dual 
-i@ 11, AV. 1: nom, pl. -tah 18, and yayiyah: acc. pl. -iah 4: 
instr. pl. -bhih 1: comp. rathitara, sup. rathitama 1). 

The forms become rare after period B. 

The only one of these stems that has parallel forms in -i is 
yayi, and these forms (5) occur in periods A and B. The words 
therefore tend to disappear altogether.’ 

§ 203. The feminine stems of the -¢ declension are given by 
Lanman, p. 368. To his list may be added preanit and suparni : 
and tapant cakatt may be withdrawn from it. The distinctive 
cases are as follows, omitting those in which the distinction is a 
matter of accent only: nom. s. -7/ 33: ace. s. -tam 18, besides 
ambiam and starydm: dat. s.-ie¢ 5: gen. s. -iah 9: voc. 8. -23: 
n. v. a. dual -@ 11: nom. pl. -ta@h 23, besides preaniah and supar- 
niah: -iyah 1: -yah 1: ace. pl. -iah 19, and suparniah: -iyah 2: 
-yah 1: in all, 181, besides 58 in AV. 

These forms as a whole increase notably within the Vedic 
period: and this increase, as contrasted with the decrease of the 
masculine forms, points to a progressive identification of the 
stems in -7 and 7, and the recognition of both as distinctly femin- 
ine : the importance of the accent being now less felt.’ 


1 See Table, § 210. 
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§ 204. Two cases form an exception: the genitive and dative 
singular, never common, disappear in C, and the AV. Of the 
ablative and locative singular no forms exist at all. Thus the 
field is left entirely open to the forms in -yai, -yah, -yadm, for 
which see above, $198. A few of these forms appear in RV. 

§ 205. Parallel forms belonging to other declensions occur as 
follows: nom. sing. in -7 once in RV., 10 times in AV.: ace. s, in 
-tm once in AV. ; gen. -idh, once in "AV.: loc. in -é in gauri ix. 
12. 3; in -idm, diitidm vi. 58. 3 (ef. er iydm once in AV.): nom. 
pl. in “th twice in AV.: acc. pl. in -th arunih i. 112. 19, iv. 2. 16, 
yatudhanith once in AV. Except as regards the nom. pl., all 
these changes point in the direction of the subsequent fusion, 
though none but the nom. s. are of importance. On the other 
hand n. v. a. dual in -2 is only found in period A (4 times), where 
-ia occurs but twice : it may therefore represent an earlier for- 
mation: nom. pl. in -dyah occurs three times, arundyah x. 95. 6, 
ambdyah i. 23. 16, ksondyah x. 22. 9, the last only being an early 
hymn. 8-forms also occur from éni, s/ni ; from the accent we 
may infer perhaps another form of the stem in these words. 

§ 206. Many root-nouns belong to the -u declension in RV. 
(Lanman, p. 401) ; amongst them are to be reckoned prabhi and 
dprabhu. Occasional -« forms are also found from dbhi 2, 
purubhi, mayobhi: 7, vibhi 10 (excluding vibhié as n. pr.), gambhii 
4: and once each from sabardhi, dhiji, ay% (fem.): in AV. 
once each from abhibhi, paribhi: in all, 29 exx. We have no 
reason to doubt that transition took place in the direction of the 
-u declension in these words, but it does not appear markedly in 
any one period.’ 

§ 207. In spite of the analogy of both the -% and -7 nouns, 
non-radical stems in -% are rare. Of masculines we can count 
only krkaddgi i. 29. 7, and pragit i. 40.1; although a similar 
adjective makst can be inferred from the superlative maksiitama 
vill. 19. 12, ix. 55. 3. Besides these we have compounds of 
tani retaining -t, once in RV. (dtaptatana ix. 83. 1), and in 
AV. in one hymn sérvatani many times. 

_§ 208. There are a few feminine polysyllabic substantives in 
-. Of these 2 juhi ‘sacrificial ladle’ and tani are found 
throughout RV. and AV.: cami and 1 juhi ‘tongue’ are early 
words: vadhi and gvagré are more commonly late. Feminine 
adjectives, especially those corresponding to masculines in -n%, 
-yu, -s% are fairly common : but the occurrences are few, and are 
almost confined to the nom. and acc. sing., and the nom. plural. 
There are also afew proper names.’ In the AV. we have a few 
feminine forms in -vai, -vdh, -vdm, in imitation of the forms -yai, 
-yah, -yam from -i stems: but in RV. there is only one certain 
example, and that in a hymn of the latest date. 





1 See Table, § 210. 
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§ 209. There are no other developments of importance in 
these declensions: the irregularities of the words ardni (or -i), 
ésadhi (or -i) and stri seem to have acquired a fixed position 
before the beginning of the Vedic period. 

§ 210. Table shewing the variants of the declensions in -é, -7, 
“0, -U, -t. 
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D. Stems in -ar (-r). 


$211. Neuter forms are rare in RV., and do not at all follow 
the rules of the grammarians. We have nom. ace. sing. sthdtdr, 
sthatir 3, dhartari 2, vidhartdri 2: genitive sthatuér 6: locative 
dhmatari: gen. plur. sthatam (Lanman, pp. 422, 423). These 
forms occur in A and B: several are doubtful.’ 

$212. It has been suggested that a trace of a nom. sing. form 
in -dr can be noticed where hiatus takes place after the ending 
-7: but Lanman has shewn that such hiatus is very rare: indeed 
it happens to be rarer than after final -@ generally. That hiatus 
happens to occur twice (out of five occ.) before 7, and i 18 SO recog- 
nized by the diaskeuasts, is a matter of no importance.’ 

$ 213. The loc. sing. masc. has the ending -d77 in two passages 
in period A: cf. neut. dhmdtdri above: but néndnd(a)ri occurs 
in a late hymn, x. 85.46. 

$214. he gen. loc. dual in RV. is in -aroh, though the text 
gives -roh. Yet the single exception occurs in an ‘early hymn 
(vii. 3. 9). 

§ 215. The gen. pl. svdsram occurs once, in an early hymn 
(i. 65. 7). It is a genuine form. 

$216. The dative and genitive singular of ndr ‘man’ are 
early. The occurrences are ndre 5 (and siarnare) ; ndrah (gen.) 3. 
Even more distinctly is the gen. pl. nardm or nardam early. 
The alternative form is no doubt everywhere to be read nrndm: 
in one passage only either in RV. or AV. does nrndm seem to be 
favoured, viz. RV. x. 148. 4 (an early hymn) : and even here the 
scansion n?ndm is perfectly admissible. The form is rare after 
period B.' For the form n7'nsee above § 159. The reading ndrah 
for nom, voc. pl. is suggested by the position in three hymns 
of period B (Lanman, p. 428): but the instances in which ndrah 
may be read are over 150, and the variant is perhaps only met- 
rical.* 

$217. From the stem usdr we have voc. usar, gen. usrdh 2, 
loc. usrt v. 53. 14 (or usari, as Lanman, unless we read vrstui 
at the beginning of the pdda), acc. i usrdh 2. We have also 
the locative singular us(a)rdm x. 6. 5, pointing (as does usrdh 
gen. sing. also) to a formation analogous to that of -i stems. In 
several passages the interpretation is open to doubt: but we may 
.% some confidence reckon usrdh (gen. s.) v. 49. 3, usrdh (gen. s.) 

3.8; 71.2. These forms occur mostly in A and B..’ 

“g 218. Forms from the stem stdr (st/) are also early ; they 
occur chiefly in the period B,.’ 





1 See Table, § 228. 3 See above, § 143. 

* Still less does the fact that the diaskeuasts have not recognized the 
hiatus in i. 127. 10, where it nevertheless exists, confirm Kuhn’s hypoth- 
esis of the late date of this and the other hymns of Parucchepa. On 
the contrary, the hiatus confirms the early date to which all evidence 
assigns these hymns. 
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E. Stems in -ai, 0, au. 


§ 219. From rat we have the Vedic forms rdm x. 111. 7, 
rday(i)d i. 129. 9, 10; and in the gen. pl. ix. 108. 13 we may read 
either raydam, or ray(i)dm. For some isolated compound forms 
see Lanman, p. 431. Cf. rig. be note 2. 

§ 220. From g6, ace. gam, gen. géh are sometimes disyllabic, 
see §§ 66, 71: such forms occur almost entirely in period A. Of 
the two forms of the gen. pl., gévam, presumably the older, is 
the one that has survived : génam (gonaam) occurs 20 times, 
chiefly in period B.’ 

§ 221. From div ‘heaven’ we have disyllabic forms dyavh 
(nom. and voc.) dydm (ace.), and once dyin ace. pl. With 
regard to dyavh, as it almost always has this value at the begin- 
ning of a verse, and not where a double consonant is required to 
make the preceding syllable long by position, we may interpret 
the value as diaéh. On the other hand dydm (acc.) frequently 
makes length by position: we must therefore read dydam or 
dydvam : ef. gam above, and § 66. The same reason should lead 
us to resolve the vowel «in dy#n.: but there is only one occur- 
rence 

§ 229, Besides these resolved forms the followi ing are more or 
less regular in RV., but rare in AV.: dyéh (abl. and { gen.) 6, dyin 
(ace. pl.) 24, dytibhih 19, dydvi 16, dydva 22, dydvah 22. Of 
these the first three (from the stem a) yu-) are most common in 
period B: the rest (from stems dyav-, dydv-) are most common 
in A, but still frequent in B. Although dydm occurs at all 
periods, the form divam is used side by side with it: but very 
rarely till the period C : divdm (so accented) occurs in one hymn 
(viii. 34) several times. 

Closely connected with this declension’ are the adverbial forms 
diva (in all periods), and divé-dive (in A and B). The abl. sing. 
dyavh occurs once only (i. 71. 8), as does also a voc. dual dydvi 
(iv. 56. 5). 

Of the five possible occurrences of divah divdh as nom. acc. 
pl. in RV., three are in B,: these forms reappear in AV. 

Several forms compounded with pra occur, viz. pradivda, pra- 
divah, pradivi, and (in AV.) pradyath. The occurrences are 
mostly i in B.' 

§ 223. Table shewing variants of the declensions in -ar (7), 
-ai, -0, -au. (See next page.) 





1 See Table, § 222 
* If not rather to be considered as a part of it. 
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F.. Consonantal Stems. 


§ 224. The consonantal root-stems do not lend themselves to 
so detailed an historical consideration as we are now engaged in, 
on account of the small number of variant forms: we need only 
to note a few points. The tendency they shew to pass to a vowel 
declension is discussed below § 290. 

§ 225. The stem yi shews a nasalized strong form in two late 
hymns i. 162. 21; x. 102.9: so too kid/¢ and sad/¢ in a few scat- 
tered forms i. 94. 7; viii. 11.8; 43. 21; x. 108.3: uruvyde v. 
1. 12. 

§ 226. Connected with pathi ‘path’ the RV. has throughout, - 
and quite frequently in late hymns, the strong forms pdnthah, 
pdntham, panthah: the @ is resolved in four occurrences, all in 
A. Not till the AV. do we find occasionally pdnthanah, and 
once each pdntha@’ and pdnthanam. 

§ 227. The compounds ending in pad waver between the 
strong and the weak stems in the n. vy. a. sing. neut. (Lanman, p. 
470). The weak form alone occurs in A, both occur in B, the 
strong form (with a single exception) is found in ©. But the 
number of instances is very small.’ 

§ 228. The form dpah, acc. pl., shewing the strong stem, is 
occasional in RV., frequent in AV. The forms of the singular 
apd 1, apdh 5 are found in A and B.' 





1 See Table, § 235. 2 In iv. 2. 3 (Lanman, p. 441). 
VOL. XVIII. 19 
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§ 229. From the stem séar oblique cases occur in A B only, 

with a single exception.’ 

§ 230. From puns ‘man’ the voc. pumah is once found, ix. 
9. 7: see below § 265. 

§ 231. A few forms from the stem dgds ‘hope’ occur through- 
out RV. and AV.’ 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in -/ there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -sah in strong cases: strong 
forms only from -vah: weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -sah are 
equally common: afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity, In viii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore satrasdham 
aa satrasdham).* 

§ 233. Compounds ending in the roots -vac, -sac, -sap occur 
in ‘RV. and AV. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -vdc only a few shew weak 
cases. ndbhah n. pl. occurs once, ndbhah ace. pl. with a differ- 
ent meaning: dgds has the short vowel, ukthagds the long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedic period. 

§ 234. From dvdr ‘door’ we have acc. pl. déirah 24 times, 
durdh 1, as if from a weak stem dur: the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A nom. pl. dérah occurs i, 188. 5, in a late hymn.’ 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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G. Derivative stems in -as, -is, -us. 


§ 236. From usds we have in RV. and AV, the seemingly 
‘strong’ forms ugdeay 11, usdsa@ (including usdsandkta, ndkto- 
sds@) 18, AV. 2, usdsah (nom. pl. 15, gen. s. x. 39. 1). ‘As this 
word admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing. and nom. pl. (and still more of 





1 See Table, § 235. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of RV. and AV.: and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -ds to be only tem- 
porary variations : they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the other hand usds@ is much the commoner form of the 
dual: including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
usdsd, none in A, It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre: clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the acc. sing. and nom. pl. The 
evidence therefore shews that wsdsé dual’is the earliest form 
known to the Vedic poets: and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of usdsam, usdsah under the double influence of the nom. sing. 
and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.’ 

So too occurs once togdsd (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

$ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing. janih vii. 58. 2, 
an a passage. 

Be An irregular nom. sing. in -d appears in su-dvdn 9, 

vdtavan 2 in A and B.’ 

§ 239. Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing. -@m, nom. masc. pl., nom. acc. fem. 
pl., -@h, asif from stems in-d. These forms are discussed by Lan- 
man, pp. 549-553: the theory of “contract forms” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets but poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are difficult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -@ and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
-@ declension is ’ maintained, e. g. medhd, aga. It is not easy to 
believe that the dgds of the RV. became Ged of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
= allel changes. 

$240. That the acc. sing. mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut. nom. mahdh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough: there are 23 forms, all in A and B." 

§ 241. The form sajésah nom, pl. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (cf. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosah, occurring once in A.’ 

§$ 242. Of the other ‘forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : ace. sing. vedhdm 2, ‘sumedhdm 2, vayam, usdm 2: 
nom. pl. ndvedah 2, dngirah, anehah, surddhah : ace. pl. m. f. 
sumedhah, usdh, 14 forms in all, of w hich 8 are in A.’ 

§ 243. "There are no forms in RV. from a stem ucdnah: see 
— § 163. 

§ 244. The neut. nom. ace. sing. ends in -Gh (sometimes used 
adv erbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV., and 3 





1 See Table, § 248. 
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from AV. The occurrences are rather more common in the later 
hymns.’ 

§ 245. The instrum. sing. in -ah occurs six times at least (Lan- 
man, p. 562) : the certain instances are in A and B..’ 

§ 246. Manu takes its forms from the two stems mdnu-, 
manus-: the abl. gen. sing., n. v. a. pl. mdnusah, are well estab- 
lished in A and B: the derivatives mdnurhita, manusvdt, and 
(once) vigudmanus are much more common in A. For the instr. 
and dative singular mdnund, mdnave are a great deal more com- 
mon, and apparently earlier: whilst it is remarkable that the 
nom. and ace, sing. are decidedly rare. The forms from stem 
mdnu- linger in C, but the word as a whole gives way to the 
derivative manusyd.’ 

§ 247. Stems in -as, -is, -us are prevailingly neuter: and it ‘is 
to be noticed that the nasal element is established in the n. v. a. 
pl. (-dsz, etc.) of this declension much earlier than in either the 
-an or -a@ declension. It is unreasonable to regard this form as 
shewing a strong stem. 

§ 248. Stems in -as, -ds, -ws. 








|| | | 
—" A ||B, B, Biici:|/c AV C 


236 Stem usas: acc. s. usdsam 12) 4) aie. fo] 2. 1 0 

“ du. usisd 11/8} 9/1 | 

_ nom, pl., > ie 
usdsah 42/9/11) 1 





Cs) 
oo 








All the above forms.--..|12 10 21 31 

238 (Nom. sing. su-dvdn, svdtavan. iat. 

240 |Acc. sing. mahdém 

241 |Nom. pl. sajosdh, djosah 

242 |Other forms in -dm, -dh 

244 |Nom. acc. n. sing. in -adh 

245 (Instrum. sing. in -ah 

246 \Stem mdnus: abl. gen. sing., 
| n.v.a. pl. mdnugah...... - 
‘Stem mdnus: sing. mdnusda, 

| mdnuge 

(Stem mdnus: compounds ---. 

Stem mdnu: nom. acc. loc. 

| sing.: gen. plural 

‘Stem mdnu : gen. sing. manoh, 

| wt. pl. Maneuen............. 

‘Stem mdnu : singular mdnund, 

| mdnave (14 || 9 |1 

Stem mdnu : compounds 1 
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H. Stems in -an, -van, -man. 


§ 249. Of the locative singular there are two forms, -an and 
-ani; the former prevalent in every part of the RV., but the 
latter nearly twice as common in the AV. The form in -ani is 
decidedly favoured by the metres of period A : and though other- 





! See Table, § 248. 
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wise it might be still rarer in that period, yet the figures shew 
once more that the metres do not largely influence the forms in 
any part of the RV.’ 

We may reasonably conclude that -an is the earlier formation, 
and -ané due to the analogy of other declensions and the general 
tendency to expansion of flexional forms. 

§$ 250. The n. a, neut. plural has the three forms, -a, -d, dni ; 
the first two, so long as they are used, being about equally com- 
mon.? The form in -dné has in all periods more occurrences than 
the other two put together : but in A the forms -a, -@ are 40 per 
cent. of the whole, and in B as many as 47 per cent.: then they 
rapidly disappear. The theory of transition to the -c: stems does 
not suit the general facts well. For the Rigveda a more correct 
statement would be that the element -2¢ as sign of the neuter 
plural appears first in the stems in -as, etc.: next optionally in 
the stems in -an, -a@ in the order given: and finally establishes 
itself as the only form in all neuters plural. On the other hand, 
as the forms in -@ -a@ are most common in period B, it is quite pos- 
sible to regard -@ni as the original form, and -a, -@ as temporary 
variations which reach their maximum in period ’B. 

§ 251. Connected with these stems we find certain “ abbre- 
viated ” forms of the instr. sing. From the noun for ‘ greatness’ 
we have in A most often mahind, in B mahnd ; in C, C, most 
often mahind, in AV. mahimnd. Other case-forms from the 
stem mahdn are not common. It is therefore not easy to take as 
our starting point a stem mahimdn, instr. mahimnd: so far as 
the RV. shews, mahind mahnd are forms of equal authority, and 
the former has later been adapted to the stem mahimdn.* A simi- 
larly early word is dadnd (5 times in A) ; it never adapted itself 
to the stem in -man. Other similar formations are sporadic.’ 

§ 252. “Syncopation” of the stem, or its weakening by the 
omission of thematic a, is a striking feature in classical ee 
krit of all nouns in -an, and of those in which -man or -van is 
preceded by a vowel. It is there found in all the weak cases, the 
suffix of which commences with a vowel. In the RV. and AV. 
the process of syncopation is only partly complete, and it presents 
a close parallel to the consonantization of thematic -¢ -w. 

$ 253. The following forms are not affected by syncopation 
in RV. the quasi-infinitives davdne, trdmane, damane, dharmane, 
bhar mane, and vidmdne : the locatives singular, i in which the form 
in -ané is preserved by the parent or parallel form in -an (though 
the AV. shews several forms in -nz): and the n. v. a. dual neuter, 
a somewhat rare form.’ 

§ 254. All the stems in -van, and the great majority of those 
in -man are preceded by a heavy syllable: those in -an more 
often by a light syllable. That the preceding light syllable 
favoured syncopation is highly probable: but this feature (if not 





! See Table, § 263. °* Amongst the forms in -d I include ¢irsd, aha. 

° The explanation given by me has been reached independently and 
earlier by H. Collitz, B.B. xviii., p. 231 (1892). See also Bloomfield, 
JAOS., xvi., p. clvi. 
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primitive) had spread to the whole of the -am stems before the 
earliest hymns of the RV., and exceptions are only sporadic.’ 
The -van stems have in period A -van-, in B -vn- almost without 
exception : but in C even the forms with -vn- have almost dis- 
appeared. Stems in -man do not admit syncopation after a heavy 
svllable until period C : but after a light syllable syncopation is 
the rule throughout. 

The facts may therefore be summarized as follows: after light 
syllables syncopation is the rule in all periods : after heavy sy Tla- 
bles it has become the rule in period A for the stems in -an, in 
period B for the stems in -van, in period C for the stems in -man.” 

The lists given by Lanman require amendment in one or two 
points: in vi. 18. 7 ndmand is to be read, not ndmnd: in the lists 
on p. 525 the occurrence of ddmano- damanah in AV. vii. 83. 2 
is to be noted. The readings rdjand x. 97. 22, mahdnd x. 6. 
are open to some doubt.* 

§ 255. There are 10 instances of a vocative in -vah, scattered 
throughout the Rigveda.’ 

§ 256. In the strong cases a is found in RV. in certain stems 
(Lanman, p. 523), and uksdnam i. 164. 43, v/sanam ix. 34. 3, 
x. 89. 9 are only sporadic exceptions. In 16 passages Lanman pro- 
poses to read a in place of the @ of the samhitd, where the latter 
appears as the seventh syllable of an octosyllabic verse. But in 
seven at least of these passages neighbouring verses shew that 
the iambic cadence is not positively required: the remaining 
nine are: anarvdnam il. 6.5; viii. 81.8 ; mahimdnam viii. 46. 
a vill. 54, 4; rathaydvana viii. 38, 2 ; ‘gubhrayavana Vill. 26. 

3 pdrijmanam viii. 61. 10; dhitdvanam iii. 27. 2; tigma- 
teleuas vi. 46.11. In three cases (ii. 6. 5 5 tik 27. 23 viil. 
46. 3) there is some parallel near, with non- “iambic cadence : and 
the same words or others of similar formation are constantly 
used in the Rigveda, and are placed in such positions that a long 
penultimate is ‘favoured or at least admissible. It seems that the 
iambic cadence is not observed with sufficient strictness in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda, in which eight out of these nine 
passages quoted occur, to enable us to accept the proposed altera- 
tion with any confidence. 

Of forms with short a, many have that vowel in the second 
place. Here the Vedic rhy thm permits a short syllable, provided 
that a long syllable follows. As this is invariably the case with 
these words, we may be confident that the short vowel is histor- 
ically correct. 

We must conclude that the length of the vowel was in all 
ordinary cases determined before the Vedic period. 

§ 257. For forms from the stem maghdvant, see below § 266. 

§ 258. The middle cases dhabhih 9, dhabhyah 2, dhasu occur 
in the RV. up to period C,.’ 





1 Yet the syncopated forms after heavy syllables, though alone in the 
field, are not very common till period C. *? See Table, § 263. 
3’ Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
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§ 259. The stems #dhan, idhar are peculiar to the RV., which 
shi uses adhah. In the table forms that may represent, either 
adhar or tidhah are omitted : no precise results can be deduced : 
= the two former stems do not appear later than B,.’ 

§ 260. Case-forms other than the weakest, from the stems 
aks _ asthan, sakthan are sporadic in RV. 

§ 261. For the use of the stem padnthan in strong cases see 
above § 226. 

§ 262. The ace. sing. mdntham is once found, in a late hymn, 
i. 28. 4,in RV., and once in AV.: mathindm Val. 5. 8 (in an 

early hymn) i is a doubtful reading. Scarcely any forms of rbhu- 
ksdn occur after period A: its declension corresponds to a stem 
rbhuksd in the strong cases, rbhuksdn in the weak.’ 

§ 263. Stems in -man, -van, -an. 


Refer to! 
§ | 

















249 Loc. sing. i 37 61 
| 50 21 48 

250 |Nom. acc. pl. in -d 25 | 11 16 
” os 28 |12 19 
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1 See Table, § 263. 
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J. Stems in -ant, -at. 


§ 264. The RV. has a few forms from the stem ddt in strong 
cases, the rah one: ddn x. 115.2; gatddan AV.; ¢ucidan v. 7. 
73 vii. 4.2: or re x. 20. 3, and presumably ddntam iv. 6. 8, 
HF Tse eh v. 2.3. Of these six forms, four occur in period 
A. On the other se we have nom. pl. ubhayadatah x. 90. 10, 
nom. sing. ddntah vi. 75. 11, both in very late hymns, and many 
forms from the stem dénta in AV. 

In vii. 4. 2, x. 20. 3 the metre causes difficulty. In vii. 4. we 
have a regular hymn in Tristubh, and the correction ¢écidantah 
is clearly an improvement: in x. 20 we have trochaic Gayatri, 
and a verse such as bhrdjate grdyinidantah has several parallels. 
We have however no parallel forms in -danta, and even the sim- 
ple stem ddnta does not appear till C,, whereas both these verses 
are in A.’ 


K. Possessive stems in -mant, -vant. 


§ 265. Vocatives in -mah, -vah are mostly found in period A :? 
the later form -man, -van is rare till period C.’ 

§ 266. Middle cases of maghdvan from this declension are 
mostly found in period A. The nom. sing. forms maghdvan iv. 
16. 1, sahdvdn i. 175. 2, 3 are early : but séhdvain is later (ix. 90. 
3; x. 83. 4). 

'§ 267. As for the stem drvant, the forms drvd, drvdnam, 
arvanah, as if from drvan are presumably the older: the num- 
_ bers do not perhaps shew this conclusively, but they are con- 
sistent with it.’ 


L. Perfect participles in -vas (-vahs), and comparatives in -yas (-y4ns). 


§ 268. Vocatives in -vah 28, -yah 2, belong to periods A B: 
yet amongst the occurrences of midhuah (the only form with reso- 
lution) we find three in the period C,, viz. ix. 113. 2; x. 85. 25, 45. 
There are no occurrences in AV. The later form -van occurs 
once only, in AV. 

§ 269. Forms from the middle stem -vat are rare and spor- 
adic : there are five instances only in RV., none in AV. 

§ 270. Comparative and superlative forms in -wstara, -ustama 
appear to occur only in Aand B. I note vidistaru 8, dvidustara, 
midhistama. Otherwise the appearance of us- in ’place of the 
strong stem is very rare: cakrisam x. 137.1; emusdm (?) viii. 
66. 10 ; dbibhyusah i. 11. 5. 

§ 271. Stems in -ant, -at, -mant, -vant. 





1 See Table, § 271. 
? To Lanman’s list (pp. 519, 520) add adrivah 47, as in Addenda. 
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Stems in -vas (-vdiis), -yas (-ydans). 

















tol Lf. 4 | 
aa | A |B, |B. B c,|c:|AV| C 
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269 |Forms from middle stem -vat.|| 1)-.|8| 3 /) 1 )..] ..]1 
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M. Declension of numerals. 


§ 272. The duals dud, etc., have been discussed above, § 92: 
duad does not occur before consonants in RV. For the forms 
tri, trini, see above, § 190: forms from astd ‘eight’ are referred 
to, but not included, in § 148 above : the form presumably ear- 
liest (astd@) occurs viii, 2. 41 : asta% twice in the period B, (i. 35. 
8; x. 72. 8), somewhat earlier ‘than the -au forms from other 
duals: asté (according to Pp.) in x. 27.15 (C). The AV. has 
astav and astd. 


N. Declension of pronouns. 


§ 273. For the instrum. tud (never tvd) see above, § 145 ; it 
occurs only in the phrase tud ywjd, and (probably) in composi- 
tion. 

§ 274. The RV. has the locative forms tvé (and tué), asmé, 
yusmé : but these hardly appear after C,: whereas the forms 
ma Yi, tudyi and asmdsu come into oagulee use about the same 
time.’ 

§ 275. The dative form tébhya sometimes appears in the text 
ie oaks more often (18 times), this form, as well as mdhya 
(13), asmdbhya (17), may be restored on the ‘evidence of metre. 
From the instances suggested by Grassmann, mdhya in 1. 50. 13 
must be withdrawn. ‘These forms occur in A and B.’ 

§ 276. The dual forms yuvdbhyam, yuvdbhyam are both rare 
and apparently early: ywvdh appears in A and B.' 

§ 277. In connexion with the personal pronouns the extraordi- 
nary growth of the use of the first personal pronoun in the singu- 





1 See Table, § 286. 
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lar is to be noted, although this seems due to a change of idiom 
rather than of grammatical form, and marks a development of 
the personal and dramatic elements in the RV. The forms are 
commoner in B than in A, and in C, C, and AV. are rapidly pro- 
gressive : so that the AV., which has about the same amount of 
matter as B,, has nearly four times as many occurrences. 

The increase is most rapid in the forms mdyd, madhyam, mit, 
and least so in the enclitic forms md, me, which we may there- 
fore perhaps consider to be relatively earlier forms.’ 

§ 278. Except with tud-, tvd- (for which see above, § 145), 
composition with any case-form of a pronoun is very rare: it is 
however found as late as the AV. 

§ 279. In the declension of the pronoun ¢éa, the later rule re- 
quires sé nom. sing. masc. before consonants, s6 in combination 
with initial @ of the following word, sé before other vowels. 
The parallels in Greek and elsewhere, and the like forms syd, esd, 
all point to sé as the original form: and it is practically main- 
tained in classical Sanskrit, except before initial a: the alleged 
form sdh being little more than a fiction to excuse the excep- 
tional hiatus. 

It appears that this form before vowels presented a difficulty to 
the Vedic writers, and was therefore to a large extent avoided. 
If we consider the cases that actually occur, the substantial 
point is whether sé is or is not combined with a vowel following. 

Combination occurs 31 times in RV. (Grassmann sd 28, sé 3), 
hiatus 36 times (Gr. sé 11, sé before a and double-consonant 23, 
before a@ and single consonant 2): that is to say, hiatus, always 
rare in other words ending in -a, is here the more common. But 
it appears that contraction gains ground in the RV., and in C, is 
actually the more common, whilst in the AV. again (Oldenberg, 
p. 462) we have always, or almost always, hiatus. 

As the recognition of a form séh must have checked contrac- 
tion at once, we must infer that no such form was present to the 
minds of the writers till the period C,, or that of the AV., but 
that hiatus was maintained on other grounds. At that time, the 
form séh appeared, and quickly replaced sé before vowels, and 
contraction ceased. 

Outside a few irregularities which cannot have a value as evi- 
dence, we find séh in RV. only before initial a as sé, where the 
written form is contradicted by the metre, and at the end of even 
padas. The latter group of occurrences shews that the revisers 
of the Sanhita text recognized séh as the fundamental form, in 
the same way as the later grammarians.’ 

§ 280. Of the forms sdsmin, tdsmin, the former perishes 
early.’ 

g 281. The nom. sing. esé is early, eséh late: in the middle 
period B,both forms are rare: other forms of this pronoun 
(except perhaps the duals) are all more common late, see below, 
§ 433. It therefore appears that the whole word has developed 





1 See Table, § 286. 
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from the nom. sing. masec. As to ena see below, § 433 : the dual 
ov enoh occurs four times in RV., once as late? as C,. 

§ 282. The pronoun adds is much more common late : 
occurs once as neut. pl. in AV.’ 

§ 283. The neuter hdd is early, kim late: 
mdkih rare except in the period B,,.’ 

§ 284. The neut. pl. imdni is much later than the correspond- 
ing forms from -@ stems: it is practically unknown till the period 
B » and even in AV. is the less common form. The instrumental 
ayd is early, as also is end, except when an adverb.” 

§ 285. The adjectival declension of vicva occurs four times, in 
A and B. 

§ 286. 


, 
ani 


nikih is early, 


Table of pronouns (flexional forms). 
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CHAPTER III. STEM-FORMATION OF NOUNS. — §§ 287-312. 


§ 287. The formation of the stems of nouns appears, as we 
have seen, in a fairly complete state in all parts of the Rigveda : 
where it is not easily separated from the case-formation, it has 
already been discussed : but a few general points still remain. 

§ 288. Of monosyllabic root-stems about 110 are in use in RV.; 
of "thane a large part (about 65) still remain in use after the time 
of the Brihmanas, many of these being quite common words. 
Otherwise this declension decays somewhat rapidly, and of the 
remaining words (from this list, words marked by Whitney’ as 
doubtful, and infinitives, are withdrawn) more than one-half the 
occurrences are in the period A. 

The older words are: dih, dre, id, id 2, kip 7, ksam 17 AV. 
1, Asé 26 AV. 1, ksip 12, kst: 2 AV. 1, kstibh, gth 2, gfbh 2, tan 
27, tic 3, tj 5 AV. 1, tur 3, ddg l, div 2, aris 7, ndbh, nid 25, 
pre, pur, ’ wks 23, pre, pft 32, psir, bddh 8, mih ", mur, mis 2, 
me, mfdh 27 AV. 6, rdn 2, rit, rip 5, ris ll, vds, vy 2, ‘vid, vip 
16, eds, giibh 48 AV. 7, spfdh 24, sridh 18 AV. 1, sri, hriit 2 
AV. 1.’ The various times at which the more important words go 
out of use is shewn by the table, § 312. 

§ 289. Closely connected with the history of the monosyllabic 
root-stems, yet somewhat distinct in character, is the disuse of 
mase. and neut. forms from the stem mdh. The forms are mahd 
(n.) 4, mahé 80 AV. 5, mahdh (abl.) 16, (gen.) 101 AV. 3, 
mahi (du. n.) 2, mahah (n. pl.) 3, (ace. pl.) 20, mahim (mahdam) 
5. The decadent forms are replaced by those from mahdt. It is 
noticeable that there is no transition to the stem mahd-, which 
is equally early and to a large extent supplementary.’ 

§ 290. In afew words we have a distinct transition to an -a 
stem. Examples: (a) from stems in -ac, uccd 1 AV. 6, tiraged 
2, nicé AV. 7, pardcdéd 6 AV. 5, paged 26 AV. 23, pagcdtat 
4, dpagedddaghvan 1 AV. 1, pradcd 1: (b) from various con- 
sonantal stems: bhrajé 1 AV. 3 and guécibhraja: atiyajd, anu- 
yajad 1 AV. 1, jiwayajd, prayajd 3 and AV. 1, gataydja AV. 
1: adhirajaé 1 AV.5,grhardjd AV. 1, dvirajad AV. 1, naksatrarajd 
AV. 1: pdda 4 AV. 9, besides padakd, paddagfhya 2,and nipdda : 
catddura 2, sudhtira : dnapasphura: puroddga AV. 2: mdsa 
10 AV. 23: nds&@ AV. 1: animisdéd 4: maisé 2 and AV. 23 
(c) from the root -han, we have derivatives in -hana, -ghna, -hu 
(Lanman, p. 479) perhaps in the order named. (d) mahd (see 
previous section) may be an instance of transition before the 
Vedic period. (e) for ddnta see above § 264.’ 

§ 291. Inthe above cases we have the necessary conditions 
for a real transition, a decadent formation on the one hand, and a 
fully established and growing formation by its side. The stems 





1 Whitney, Roots, etc., passim. ? See Table, § 312. 
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which end in a suffixal consonant have occasionally parallel forms 
from -@ stems: but in these cases the hypothesis of transition is 


. much less certain. Where, however, the -a suffix is added to the 


consonantal suffix the presumption is that the shorter form is 
earlier. 

§ 292. Corresponding to stems in -van we find anarvd 2 (see 
Lanman, p. 526), rkud, fbhva 2, takvd, vdkva 2, vibhdva, cikvd 
AV. 1: to stems in -man, darmd, dharma AV. 3, priyaddhama, 
vigudkarma, virdkarma: to stems in -an, anasthd, dha, girsd AV. 
5. The occurrences are few and sporadic, but girsd is a clear 
case of transition. 

Besides these we have the two pairs djma and djman, ydma 
and ydman, the last two words each having several compounds. 
It would seem that djma, ydma are the earlier forms. 

There are also the lengthened forms anarvdna 2, dgna, ahna 
in aparadhnad AV. 1, nydhna AV. 1, pirvahnd RV., and sdhna 
AV. 1, pisdéna and satvandé 2: but the forms are too few to enable 
us to draw any conclusion. 

A few parallel forms in -vas, ‘bhvas 4, khidvas, gikvas 4, are 
early.’ 

293, From stems in -in we have the lengthened stems 
vanina, paramesthina (AV. 1). 

§ 294. Corresponding to -as stems we have -a (or -d@) forms 
from a number of words: digira, advesd, dva, krdnda 1 AV. 2, 
and in ¢écikranda, card, téra, duréka, niravd, purupéga, prthu- 
jraya, vdtasvana, vidradhd, héda2 and AV 2. The instances are 
sporadic (Lanman, pp. 553-5). 

There is also the pair of stems edrdha (with its compounds 
pragardha, ¢gdrdhaniti) and ¢gdrdhas (with vigvdgardhas): of 
which the latter is distinctly later.’ 

There are only three lengthened forms noticed, arnasd, djarasd, 
and parinasd : for avasd is a distinct word from dvas. 

§ 295. Corresponding to stems in -ws we have ndhusa 3 
(besides two doubtful exx.), mdnusa3 (besides two doubtful exx.), 
and vdpusa. These occur chiefly’ in period B. 

§ 296. The suffix -ka is proper to RV. (i.) in derivatives of 
words in -ae, (ii.) in the word pdvakd, (iii.) in the possessives 
asmdka, yusmaka, Otherwise this is a growing formation ; and 
though RV. has more than 100 such words, and AV. about the 
same number, hardly a quarter of these are common to the two 
Vedas. Even éka ‘one’ (whatever the reason may be) becomes 
much commoner in the later hymns.’ 

§ 297. The suffix -/a, etc., is also late: see above § 122(e). 

§ 298. The suffix -anta is hardly found before the AV. For 
dinta see above § 264. A substantive padnta is a more than 
doubtful explanation of the form padntam, which occurs only 
i. 122.1; 155.15 and x.88.1. Occurrences are found of jivantd 
AV. 2, tarantd, vasantad 2 and AV. 5, vdsanté AV. 2, vegantd 
AV. 4, sémanta AV. 6, hemantd 1 and AY, 4.’ 





! See Table, § 312. 
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§ 299. The suffixes -tdt, -tdti, are found side by side in RV. 
Of these ¢d¢ is the older, as the Greek parallels also indicate : no 
forms are found later than B,: the transition to -¢d@¢i finds a par- 
allel in Latin (e. g. civitatium). 

Examples: -tdt, upardtat 2, devdtat 8, vrkdtat, satydtat, sarva- 
tat 3: -tati, aristdtati 5 AV. 8, dstatati, grbhitdtati, jyesthatati 
1 AV. 1, devdtati 27, vastitati 2, gamtati 3 AV. 1, satydtati, 
sarvdtati 15 AV. 1. The AV. has also ayaksmdtati, daksdtati, 
each once.’ 

§ 300. The neuter suffix -iman does not occur after B,, except 
once in AV. sdéviman. Examples in RV.: ddriman, dhadriman 2, 
pariman, bhadriman 2, variman 5, sdriman, sdviman 5, stdriman, 
hdviman 9. The long vowel has its parallel in the lengthening 
of the final vowel of the first part of a compound.’ 

§ 301. Feminine forms from stems in -man, -van, -an are occa- 
sionally found in RV.: but only one such form is found in C, 
and AV. Feminines in -va7i are found in all parts of the RV., 
but are most common in C: whilst those in -ni, -mni are hardly 
found before AV. For particulars, see Lanman, pp. 527, 528." 

§ 302. The pronominal derivatives tudvat 21, mdvat 9, yuvd- 
vat, yusmdvat are found in periods A B: but fdvat 6 AV. 16, 
etdvat 12 AV. 2, ydvat 8 AV. 40, are later. So tyant is early, 
but kiyant late.’ 

§ 303. Stems in -dna are found in A and B: Examples: 
dpnavana 2, ardhvasdnd, cydvdna 8, cydvatana, paredna 3, 
pfthavana, vdsavana 5." 

§ 304. Participials in -até are comparatively early : Examples: 
darcata 37 AV. 3: dargatagri: vigvddargata 10: pacatd 3: 
pagyata AV. 4: bharatd (except as pr. n.) 2: yajatd 46 AV. 2: 
haryatd, 39." 

§ 305. For participials in -sw -yw, see below §$§ 421, 427. 

$ 306. Stems in -asi are found in A and B: Examples: atasi, 
dharnasi 11, 1 dhasi 6, 2 dhdsi 11, sdnasi 15.’ 

§ 307. Of secondary derivatives in -van, maghdvan (as applied 
to Indra) and dtharvan are freely used in late hymns: but 
maghdvan (except of Indra) and rtdvan are distinctly early. 
Others are rare and more common early: viz. amativdn, ardtivan 
4, indhanvan, fghdvan, rndvin 2, dhitdvan 2, musivdn, ¢rusti- 
vdn 7, satydvan AV. 2, samddvan 2, sahdvan 5, séhovan AV. 1, 
svadhdvan 5. Feminines in -vari, and derivatives, are not 
included.’ 

§ 308. Feminine abstract nouns in -t@ If sinfta 15 AV. 6 
is to be reckoned here, it is the most common word of the class: 
devdta ‘divinity’ is used in C. Other words are rare: agéta 1 
and AV. 1, anapadydtd AV. 1, aprajasta AV. 1, avirata 3, jandta 
AV. 1, nagnata 1, suksetrdta AV. 1, suvirdta AV.2: and as 
instrumentals only, abrahmdta, isitatvdta, kavydta, dindta, 





1 See Table, § 312. 
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purusdta 2, purusatedta 2, bandhita 3, mamdtd, vasitd, sandta 
2, susanitad. The instrumentals are commonest in B,, and this 
form is very probably the starting point of the declension.’ 

$309. For the suffixes -¢dti, -tat see above § 299. 

$310. Suffixes in -tvana (Whitney, Gr. § 1240) occur’ most 
in A, 

$311. With regard to the history of the suffixes in Sanskrit 
very little has as yet been done, and the sketch just made is 
therefore very slight. It shews that on this side also the periods 
C, C, of the RV. are in substantial agreement with the AV., and 
differ from the remainder of the RV. Between the periods A 
and B it shews but little difference: but in A there is a much 
greater use of monosyllabic root-stems, whilst the use of the 
suftix -ka, and the transition to -a@ stems is more marked in B. 
On the whole it seems clear that changes in the suffixes take place 
more slowly than in the endings, and that so far they are of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

$312. Stem-formation of nouns. 
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CHAPTER IV. VERB-INFLEXION.  §§ 313-365. 


§ 313. The verbal system in Sanskrit is of great complexity : 
not only is the number of forms in all its parts greater than in 
any of the cognate languages, but the system as a whole em- 
braces under the description of ‘secondary conjugation” groups 
of forms such as in other languages are usually considered as dis- 
tinct though allied verb-systems. For our present purpose it 
seems convenient to make a division somewhat analogous to that 
between noun-flexion and noun stems: and to treat under the 
heading of verb-flexion those parts of the system in which the 
variations are almost purely formal, e. g. terminations of all 
kinds, the use of the augment and of reduplication, and the infini- 
tives and gerunds: whilst under the heading of verbal stems we 
treat in the main of the growth and decay of the voice, tense, and 
mood formations, and of secondary conjugation, matters more 
closely allied to questions of syntax and style. 

§ 314. As in the case of nouns, we find that the terminations 
of the forms of verbal systems are often undergoing rapid change 
in the Vedic period, and are therefore valuable indications of 
date. But our discussion of noun stems has only been fragmen- 
tary: whilst the verb-systems shew in their use and disuse of par- 
ticular stems change upon the largest scale: change which is 
often too slow to aid us much in the construction of a detailed 
chronological theory, but which is of great interest in itself and 
of importance as a criterion of the exactness of general results. 

§ 315. A precise and logical distinction between flexion and 
stem-formation in the case of the verb-system is perhaps not 
attainable, and is not aimed at in these chapters: for instance the 
infinitive forms, though derived from many different stems, are 
all treated of under the heading of flexion: and the gerunds and 
gerundives are conveniently considered in connection with them. 


Personal Endings. 


§ 316. Third person singular. In the present middle we find 
occasionally the ending -e. This formation is disappearing, but 
not rapidly, in the Vedic period.’ The Rigveda shews about 146 
forms from 24 stems:’ viz., 7¢e 29, cité, vide (rt. 3 vid ‘find’) 19, 
duhé &, bruve, huvé, mahé, niséve (probably) x. 95. 8, gdye 11, 
stive 6: grné 6, rnve, grnvé 19, sunvé 3, hinvé 2: jdngahe, 
badbadhé 3, babadhe 2, sarsré 2, jéguve, yoyuve, carkrse (proba- 


1 See Table, § 335. 
* The list of forms so far is taken from Delbriick, § 103; but jose i. 
120. 1, and vrfijé are omitted, as the instances are very doubtful. 
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biy) x. 22.1; 74.1; 105. 4:’ to which may be added nitogé iv. 
38. 1, dadhé 23." In AV. we have four stems only, t¢e 11, vidé 
duhé 14, dadhé 3.° 

§ 317. First person plural. There are two forms of the pri- 
mary ending, -masi and -mah, of which the latter is exclusively 
used in classical Sanskrit. As the causatives are specially com- 
mon in this person, and employ almost exclusively the form in 
-masi, these forms are reckoned separately : amongst them are 
included forms from the stem vajdya-. The whole number of 
forms and especially the forms from causatives are much more 
common in C than earlier: and in particular they are frequent 
in prayers against diseases and other charm-hymns. If we con- 
sider the relative frequency of those forms which are not from 
causatives, we find that -mah forms are comparatively rare in 
A B, but in C almost as common as those in -masi. But -mah is 
more common in A than in B: a result the more remarkable because 
the metres of B decidedly favour the form -mah. Upon the whole 
results we are not entitled to conclude that -masi is the earlier 
form : it may very well be a variation of an earlier -mah, reach- 
ing its maximum of favour in the period B, (16:2) and then 
again giving way to its predecessor, though retaining its position 
in causatives up to the end of the AV. period.’ 

§ 318. Second person plural. Forms in -thana, -tana are found 
in all parts of the active verb, including the aorists: they are par- 
ticularly common in the period C,, and there are many exx. in 
i. 161. In the AV. they are much less used.” 

These forms are closely parallel to that in -masi, Although 
greatly favoured by the metres of A, they are not most common 
in that period. The inference is that the forms are not primitive, 
but reach their maximum of favour’ in the period C.,. 

§ 319. Third person plural. A group of personal endings 
which contain the element -7, but are not found in classical Sans- 
krit, shew in RV. and AV. steady decay: viz., -re, -ire, -rate in 
the present : -rata in the optative: -rire perfect: -ranta, -ran, 
-ram chiefly in aorists. On the other hand the imperatives 
duhrdm, duhratam are late : see below, § 327.* 

The examples are duhré 7, vidré (rt. 3 vid), gére AV.: invire, 
rnvire, pinvire, grnviré 7, sunviré 4, hinviré 8 :° duhrate 2,° and 
once in AV.: cucyavirata, juserata 2, bharerata, mansirata: 
ctkitrire 3, jagrbhriré, dadrire, bubhujriré, vividrire, sasrjrire :° 
dvavrtrantu:* in -ran 43 and once in AV., as given by Delbriick,” 
except that I reckon asthiran as occurring twice in i, 135. 1: in 
-ram 16 as given by Delbriick: in all, 105 exx. in RV. and 3 in 
AV.’ 


? 





1 For dadhé see ew § 669, and Grassmann sub voce. 

® Delbriick, §§ 49, 53 3 See Table below, 3 335. 

* Whitney, § 550: cf. § 629. 5 Delbriick, § 119. b. § 118. 
7 Ib. § 123. 8 Ib. § 121. Ib. § 122. 0 Ib. § 124. 
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§ 320. Subjunctive endings :’ first person. For the dual and 
plural active we have the forms -dva, -dma only: of these the 
former is rare, but most used in the periods B, C,. For the dual 
middle we have a form -vahai, which is also rare and somewhat 
late. For each of the other persons we find a shorter and a 
longer form, viz.: 


1 sing. act. -@, -Gnt. 
1 sing. mid. -e, -aé. 
1 plur. mid. -mahe, -mahui. 


It is true that the first sing. mid. in -e is only found from aorist 
stems -s, as stusé (Whitney, § 894): but the forms seem to be 
or subjunctive. The ending -dni cannot be rightly termed 

“‘primary ending”: it seems to stand to -d@ in the verb-system 
in precisely the same relation as in the nom. voce. acc. neut. pl. in 
the noun-system. 

The figures shew that the shorter forms are in all cases earlier 
in date than the longer: and that the form -vahai may rightly be 
classed with the later group of forms, although it so happens that 
no examples of the correlative -vahe occur.’ 

Aorists imperative are seldom used except in the earlier hymns 
(see below, § 407a) and therefore shew usually the earlier forms: 
but it does not appear that any of these endings is appropriate to 
a particular tense. 

Examples. A. Shorter forms. Ist sing. in -@: 13 exx. of 11 
forms are given by Delbriick:* of these brdvd, riradha, voca are 
aorists. Ist sing. in -e (-se): arcase, riijase 5, ohise, krse x. 49. 7, 
gayise, grnisé 12, punisé, ydjase, sasdhise x. 180. 1,‘ stusé 22,° 
hise: 47 in all. 1st. plur. in -mahe: present iladmahe, dadaimahe 
(ill. 21. 5, perhaps ind.): aorist kKdrdmahe 8 and AV. 1, dhdmahe 
3, yacisimahe, sanisimahe ; 15 exx., and one in AV. Of all 
forms, 75 exx. in RV, one in AV. 

B. Longer forms. Ist. sing. in -dni: present cardni, jdhani 
AV. 1, tarani AV. 3, dadhani, ndydani, pacani, pagyani AV. 3, 
bhajani, rajani 2, vadani AV. 3, vahani, sandvani AV. 1, srjdini, 
hérani AV. 2: jatighdnani, randhayani : aorist kdrdni 2, gamani 
2, gani, brévani 2; bhuvani ; stosani ; davisani: in all, 21 exx. in 
RV., besides 11 in "AV. Ist. sing. in -ai: from 11 stems as given 
by Delbrick, * of which there occur more than once krndvai 2, 
stdvai 3, making 14 exx., besides gdchai once in AV.: of these, 
two are from s- aorists, Ist. dual in -vahai from 8 stems as given 
by Delbriick ;’ each form occurs once only : bravdvahai, vocavahai 
are aorists. AV. has three forms: janaydvahai, sdcdvahai 2 
Ist plur. in -mahai from 12 stems as given by Delbriick,” of which 





' Not including those of the ‘‘ improper conjunctive”: see §§ 392, 393. 

? See Table, § 335. 3 Delbriick, § 5. * Delbriick, as 2 sing. perf. 

. Delbrick, p. 181: but I include also viii. 52. 3 and x. 93. 9. 
6g 18. 1§ 21. 24 
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there occur more than once ndgdmahai 2, brdvamahai 2, bhundja- 
mahai 2, making 15 occurrences: gamamuhai and brdvamahai are 
aorists: the AV. has 6 forms, janadmahai, bhajamahai 2, bhunaja- 
mahai, strnavamahai, hvuayamahai. Of all forms there are 58 
exx. in RV., 21 in AV. 

§ 321. Second and third persons sing. active. We find the 
pairs of forms -s, -si ; -t, -t¢: and in the middle -se, -sai ; -te, -tai. 
The “secondary” forms -s, -t, are the more common in RV. and 
AV.: and in the Brihmanas are almost exclusively used.’ But 
up to the time of the AV. the longer “primary” forms are grow- 
ing in favour. As to the middle voice, -se, -te are always used in 
RV., -sai, -tat in AV. and Brihmanas. But the form yajdatai is 
found i. 84. 18.°* In both voices therefore the tendency is 
towards lengthening. 

§ 322. Dual. The active endings are -thah, -tah: in the mid- 
dle the endings -atthe, -aite are found in nine words, each occur- 
ring once only, and in the earliest part of the RV.: the instances 
are given by Delbriick.** The regular -dthe (2 du.) occurs in the 
passive ihydthe iv. 56. 6, with middle meaning. 

323. Plural. The active endings are -ma, -tha, -an: in the 
middle, the 2d person is rare: in RV. there is one ex. in -dhve 
(ii. 14. 8)° in B,: and there are three in -dhwai (i. 37. 14 ; i. 161. 
8; vil. 59. 6)° in B, and C: and the latter form as -dhvai is 
again found in the Brahmanas.° The third person is also rare: 
-nte is found a few times in RY. :’ in the Brahmanas -ntaz® 
occurs. 

§ 324. Thus throughout the subjunctive mood we have change 
at work in the endings, and almost everywhere towards length- 
ening: and this change is further accompanied by change in the 
thematic vowel.° This unsettlement probably tended largely 
to the disuse at a later time of the subjunctive mood-forms : see 
below, § 393. 

§ 325. 2. 3. sing. imperative in -taé¢. This form is increas- 
ingly used in the later periods: it is usually of the 2d person. 
There are 21 exx. in RV.*, and I note 18 in AV.: viz. asyatdat, 
gachatat 3, grhnitat, jahitat, jagrtat, jinvatat, janitdt, jratat, 
dharayatat, dhavatat, mrdatat, raksatat, vahatat, smaratat 2, 
srutdt.* 

§ 326. 2. sing. imperative in -si?. This appears to be most 
common in the period A B,, and is very rare in C or later. Del- 
briick® gives 153 exx. from RV., from which are to be withdrawn 
ksest vi. 4. 4, x. 51. 5 (so Grassmann), and to which are to be 
added daksi ii. 1. 10, pdrsi i. 174. 9: mdtsi i. 9. 1, ix. 97. 42 





1 Whitney, $615. * Whitney, S$ 560, 561. 
5 See ges.” § 335. 4 Delbriick, $$ 62, 106. 
5 Tb. § 65. 6 Whitney, § 561. 

7 Delbriick, § 112. 8 Delbriick, §§ 38, 77. 
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(second occurrence) : yaksi x. 1.6: making 156 exx.: from AV. 
I note only kdrsi, niksi 4, urksi, satsi.. See Whitney, § 624. 

It is characteristic of these forms that the stem to which they 
are attached is in all cases the simple root, although often 
neither root-present nor root-aorist is in general use. From this 
peculiarity it seems reasonable to associate with them the follow- 
ing middle forms, which shew the usual terminations: trdsva 2: 
dhisvd 8, matsva 13, ydksva (yaj) 3, rdsva 21, vdnsva 4, saksva 
(sac), trddhvam 2. These forms’ appear to be still earlier.’ 

§ 327. Imperatives in -@m hardly occur before AV.: but 
duhdim is found twice in period C,, viz. i. 164. 27; iv. 57. 7. 
AV. has inddham 2, duhdm 7, rundhaim, vidam, gayam 4: and 
the similar plural forms duhrdm 6, duhratam 5. 

§ 328. The impv. edhi (as ‘be’) is late: daddhi (whether 
from dé or dh@) is early. 

§ 329. Verbs of the -nw, -u class form the 2. sing. impv. as 
follows: (a) grnudhi (-7) occurs 5 times in the earliest part of 
the RV.; (b) if the root ends in a consonant (except 7), -hi is 
found: the RV. has one exception, @rnw ix. 96. 11; (c) after a 
vowel or -n, -Ati is omitted with frequency in the AV., and 
always in classical Sanskrit. But this omission is more frequent 
in period A than in B. 

The exx. are: -hi retained: inuhi, krnuhi 28 and AV. 5, 
cinuhi, tanuhi 5, dhiinuhi 3, grnuhi 7 and AV. 1, sanuhi, 
sprnuhi, hinuhi 2: 49 in RV., 6 in AV. -Aéi omitted: ini, 
kuru 2and AV. 6, krnu 8 and AV. 26, tanu 1 and 2 in AV., ernu 
3 and AV. 2, sun, hinu 2: 18 in RV., 36 in AV.’ 

§ 330. The imperative in -dna in the -nd, -ni class is late. 
Exx. agdna 2 AV. 1: grhdnd x. 103.12, AV. 1: badhdna AV. 1, 
stabhand AV.1. But there are in RV. no corresponding forms 
of any other type where the root ends in a consonant: AV. has 
grbhnahi, grhnahi.* 

§ 331. Perfect stem. The personal endings shew few varia- 
tions. For the first and third pers. sing. the ending -@ is quoted 
occasionally as a variant of -d (e. g. bibhdydG viii. 45. 35) and twice 
as a variant of -aw (paprd i. 69. 1, jahd? viii. 45. 37). These 
three occurrences are all in period A: the analogy of the dual 
and locative forms in -@ -au in noun-declension make it probable 
that -@ was the original ending from stems derived from roots 
in -d. 

§ 332. Various personal endings normally in -a@ shew frequent 
lengthening to -d.*| As this phenomenon is probably not alto- 
gether independent of metrical position its discussion is not here 
attempted. 

§ 333. Variations of a formal character affecting the thematic 
or root-vowel may conveniently be referred to here. Of these 





1 See Table, § 335. 
? Corresponding to mdsva, we find both mdsi and mahi. 
3’ Whitney, § 723. 


4 Whitney, § 248c: Benfey, Abh. Gott. Ges. xix.—xxi. (1874-6). 
y,§ y 
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the most important is the use of a strong form of the stem in the 
2d pers. dual and plural of the present and root-aorist stems, in 
the indicative and imperative moods. It is less often found after 
the period C.. 

Examples: present 2 dual yuyotam 2, hinotam ; 2 pl. iyarta 
1 AV. 1, é&a AV. 1, éana 3, undtta, krnéta 5, krnétana 5, 
juhéta 12, juhétana 6, ddéddta, daddtana, tanota 1 in AV., da- 
dhita 14 AV.3, dédhatana 11, pipartana (1 par) 2, pipartana (2 
par) 4, pundta, bravitana 2, yundkta 2, yuydta 9, yuydtana 3, 
grnota 1 AV. 2, ¢grnotana 2, sunédta 5 AV. 1, sundtana 3, stota 
2, hindta 9, hinotana: all du. and pl., RV. 109, AV. 9. Imper- 
fect 2 pl. akrnota, akrnotana 3, djahdtana, ddadata, ddadhata : 
total 7. Root-aorist 2 du. : kdrtam AV. 2, gantém 13, varktam 
2, vartam: 2 pl. kdrta 9, kdrtana 6, gdnta 9, gantana 10, varta, 
eréta 4, séta 3, sotana, héta: dhetana: in all, 61 in RV., 2 in AV. 

A few forms are found in the singular: gagddhi 2, gigadhi 4, 
and from rt. 2 yu, yuyodhi 7: in all, 13. 

§ 334. In the middle forms of rt. dha@ the RV. occasionally 
retains the thematic vowel: viz. dadhidhvé 4, dadhisud 7 and 
AV. 1, dadhidhvam 3. The occurrences are chiefly in period A, 
and are classified by Whitney, Roots, etc., as perfects. 

§ 335. Table shewing the use of the personal endings, etc. 








Refer to A|lB: By B/}c, @ | AV/C 


e 
| 





316 3d. pers. sing. pres. mid. in -e-_ 74 22 37 59 7 6 29) 42 
317 1st. pers. plural, primary tenses: | 
(a) from non-causatives:in-masi 45| 15 19 34 7 5 85 97 
-mah, 15|' 1 5 6 > 5 4 71) 80 











(b) from causatives: in-masi... 17; 1 1 2 -.| 11 89 50 
meap...|| Bi 2) a) Bil <s| cc 4 4 
318 2d pers. pl. in -thana, -tana...| 52) 27 44 71 20 9 18 42 
319 3d pers. pl.: forms containing | | | 
-r, except duhram, duhratam 56) 24 16 40, 7 2 4 18 
3d pers. pl.: duhrim, duhratam), 0)| -- --) 0;| --| --) 11) 11 
320 |1st pers. subjunctive (impera- | | | 
tive): | 
(a) shorter forms: - @_--.---..-- 4) 2 4 6) 38 ..|  --| 8 
| -€ (-8€) ...--. 29); 9 9 18) ..| ..; --| 0 
| -mahe .....- 6; 8 & 8 --; 1 1 2 
All shorter forms --------- 39, 14 18 382 } 8 1 1 6 
| | | | | 
(b) longer forms: -dni_...-..-- | 3) 1) 8 4) 12) 2 11) 2 
Ml Asdronacnns 2); ..| 8 8] 7 2 21) 10 
~vahai ...... | ../ 1] 1 3 1) 8 7 
| -mahii .--. -- | 6 --| 2 2) 4 8 6 18 





All longer forms --... _...-! 14) 1! 9) 10! 26 8 21) 55 
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e we oe” aoe 
n —— lalsfle[Blalalavc 
r F | | 
821 2. 8. sing. subj. in -s, -t........ 286 85/131/216 49 21 131201 
a - «=i, -ti -....-.| 82) 26] 50) 76) 27 15 76118 
Ds 2. 3. sing. subj. mid. in -se, -te_| 43 10) 27) 37) 18 8 _. 16 
i- me ne is -sat, -tai}) Oj} --| 1) 1/| .. -.| 15) 15 
9 322 2.3. dual subj. mid. in -aithe,| | 
a PES EOE ee a a ee ee 
3, 325 2. 3. sing. impv. in -tét________. 4 1|10\ 11) -. 6 18 24 
a 326 2 sing. impv. in -si _.__....-.-- | 73) 32] 50) 82) 1... 7 8 
r- Corresponding forms in -sva, | 
: SETAE A eee | ae A I Bah, aaa 
327 3 sing. impv. in -dm: pl. -rdm, 
“4 ER rbkikssaan-nne ches 0}, --| -.| Oj] 2 ..) 26 28 
A, GY ihn accsceddnaseensn 5 1 38 4) 1 5 16 22 
- We * SE aebina stcwn amabeanee Bite f Pare eee. 
4 329 0 ee eS ee ee ee 
' Ending -hi retained in certain 
ee eee | 21!) 7 19] 26 1 1 6 8 
y Ending -hi omitted in certain 
id OM Sioa Fas Bas ie meee A 9 .-| 5) 5) -. 4 86 40 
A, 333 Strong stemsin2du. pl. present | 43 20) 30:50 15 1 ¥Y 25 
7 " a imperfect; 1, 1) 2) 3) 8 .., .. 8 
+ ‘* root-aorist) 41, 11) 6/17 2 1 2 5 
‘i ‘“* 2sing. pres.impv.|; 6 2) 3} 5 1 1 = .. 2 
i. YS: .---| 91 84] 41) 75) 21 3 11 85 
C 334 Forms dadhidhvé, dadhisvd and | | 
Gagnenveam........ .-....-..|| FB) 2. | 2. 8 o 
42 
o Augment, Reduplication, etc. 
80 § 336. The frequent occurrence in the RV. of the forms of 
50 the past tenses of the indicative mood without the augment is a 
F well-known feature of the hymns: but it is not always easy to 
distinguish these occurrences from the identical forms of the 
18 “improper subjunctive.”’ For our present purpose the distine- 


11 tion has little practical importance, and it will be sufficient to 
accept the lists as drawn up by Professor J. Avery in a previous 

3 number of this Journal.’ 

0 § 337. It is necessary at once to distinguish between the 

2 ‘absolute’ frequency of the unaugmented forms, and their ‘ rela- 

te tive’ frequency as compared with the corresponding augmented 

. forms. In the whole of period C the unaugmented forms do not 


25 number one hundred, whilst the augmented forms exceed 1800. 
10 The unaugmented forms are therefore both absolutely and rela- 
7 tively rare. In the periods A and B the unaugmented forms 
18 number 426 and 561 respectively , that is to say, they are quite 
BS common, and there are absolutely more occurrences in B than in 





1 Whitney, $$ 563, 587. ? Vol. xi., pp. 326-361. 
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A.’ But the augmented forms in periods A and B number 928 and 
1763 respectively. Therefore in A the wnaugmented forms are 
somewhat less than one-third, in B somewhat less than one-fourth 
of the whole: so that relatively to the whole number of historic 
forms they are of diminishing importance.’ 

§ 338. If we consider the different tense-stems we find that the 
pluperfect forms are always very few in number, and no unaug- 
mented forms are found after the period B,.* As to the present 
stems, the relative frequency of the unaugmented forms dimin- 
ishes regularly: a result of which the importance is to some 
extent, but not largely, qualified by our previous use of these 
occurrences as a determining factor in the assignment of hymns 
to the period B rather than A,‘ and vice versa. In other words, 
the augmented forms of the present tense grow greatly in import- 
ance in the periods B, B,, and after that time become stationary : 
whilst the unaugmented past forms grow but slightly in import- 
ance in B, and afterwards rapidly become fewer.’ 

§ 339. Turning to the aorist-stems, we do not find the same reg- 
ularity. The use of the augmented forms is as nearly as possible 
stationary throughout the whole period: that is to say, the num- 
ber of forms is almost exactly proportional to the amount of 
matter in each period. If, however, we take into account that 
the periods B, and B, contain a much greater proportion of his- 
torical matter, and in consequence about one and a half times as 
many historical forms of all kinds, we find that the augmented 
aorist is relatively in disfavour in period B, but loses ground no 
further in period C.* 

§ 340. As to the unaugmented aorist-forms, if we take the 
whole period B, the number of forms is, relatively to the amount 
of matter, the same as in A: so that these forms are in exactly 
the same disfavour as the augmented aorist-forms: but on the 
other hand in period C they disappear rapidly, though not quite 
regularly. But if we compare the periods A and B, only, the 
result is different: for the number of unaugmented forms in B, 
shews a distinct increase as compared either with the augmented 
forms or the amount of matter.° In A the unaugmented forms 
are 24 per cent. of all the aorist-forms, in B, 29 per cent. The 
importance of this result is somewhat increased by our previous 
use of the unaugmented aorist-forms, amongst others, as a deter- 


The amount of matter in B is greater than that in A by about one- 
fifth. 

2 See Table, § 353. 3 See the list in § 410. 

4 KZ. xxxiv. pp. 309, 330. On account of the comparatively large 
number of forms in this category, some allowance must be made for 
this difficulty : but it will be seen by reference to KZ. p. 315 that ali 
the flexional forms together have had comparatively small effect on 
the detailed classification. 

5 B, contains about one half as much matter as A. 
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id mining factor in the assignment of hymns to the period A rather 
re than B:' see KZ, xxxiv. p. 309. 
th § 341. The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics on these 
ic points are not easily determined : but it would, I believe, be a 
mistake to attribute the results to chance, or to consider them as 
he destructive to the general argument by which the literary epochs 
g- of the RV. have been provisionally defined. The number of 
nt occurrences is sufficiently large to lead us to look for a cause for 
n- the change of proportions: and whilst we cannot but believe that 
ne those hymns which differ most widely from the AV. in their 
se whole structure are most widely separated from it in date, it 
ns would be contrary to reason to expect that the same amount of 
ls, divergence should be shewn in every particular. 
't- § 342. In the primitive Indo-European or “ Teutaryan” lan- 
k guage the augment was, according to Delbriick’s opinion’, a 
rt- necessary part of every historic tense-form. Forms without aug- 
ment constitute therefore a phenomenon of which we can trace 
‘g- the disappearance in Sanskrit and in Greek, but of the beginnings 
ple of which we have no literary record. As regards the forms of 
m.- the present stem, the usage is already in decay in the earliest 
of periods of the RV., but as regards aorist-forms we can trace no 
at sign of this decay until the period B,. The evidence available to 
is- us rather goes to shew that the usage was still progressive in the 
as period B,. The stationary position of the augmented aorist- 
ed forms during the whole Vedic period is a curious result of the 
no play of several opposing forces ; and as will appear below,’ is 
not inconsistent with the fact that the aorist-system as a whole is 
he already in its decay. 
nt § 343. Augment d-. This is not infrequent in RV., occurring 
ly mostly in the period B. Whitney* quotes nine verbs, and I 
he follow him, including dnat® and excluding dgita.° The exx. are 
ite dnat 28, ayunak, dyukta, Graik 4, drinak, dvar 16 and AV. 1, 
he avidhyat 2, dvrnak 4, dvrni ; in all, in RV. 58, AV. 1.’ 
B, § 344. Reduplication. An irregular reduplication is found in 
ed RV. in the presents didi-, didhi-, pipi-.’ Of these didi is more 
m8 common in the later hymns, and is also found in the Brahmanas : 
he the other stems are early. 
Us § 345. In the perfect a long vowel in the reduplicated syllable 
er- is not rare in RV., and continues to occur in AV. and Brahmanas, 


though more rarely. From roots klp and gar ‘ wake’ it is found 
even in classical Sanskrit : with these we are not further con- 
ne- cerned here. 

It is not easy to distinguish these forms from intensives: I 
follow Whitney’ s later classification.* From the list given in his 





_ grammar’ tan must be deleted: to it must be added drh, paj, 
ali reas ereae reese aS 
ad 1 See Table, § 353. * Delbriick, p. 80. 2$ 398. 48 585. 

> But see Delbriick, p. 79. ® Delbriick, 1. c. 

7 Whitney, § 676. ® Roots, etc., pp. 219-222. 


°§ 786. 
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ranh, raks, van, vas ‘clothe,’ hrs: also bhi (in the Ait. Brahmana 
and Ait. Aranyaka only). In the AV. occur érp, trs, dhr, dhrs, 
mah, vrt, urdh, gad, sah: mi, didhi, hid: in the Brahmanas dhr, 
dhrs, mah, ran, van: hid. 

There appears to be a diminution of the frequency of the 
forms including @ in the period C, and subsequently : and in the 
forms including 7 and @ in the period B, and subsequently.’ 

§ 346. The reduplication syllable dn is found equally in all 
parts of the Rigveda.’ Examples: dnajé 5, dnajre, dnajand, 
dndnga 3 AV. 1, dGndga, dnagma, dnagd 4, dnagih 21: dna- 
csyam: dnage 6 AV. 7: dnagand AV. 3: dnreth 4 AV. 1: 
dnrce: Gnrdhe: dnrdhih AV. 1. All exx., RV. 50, AV. 13.’ 

§ 347. The reduplicated stem jabhdra, etc., belongs to the 
periods B and C, and to the finite verb only. There occur besides, 
babhre once iii. 1. 10, and the participle babhrand once, iii. 1. 8. 
There is no other participial form found.’ 

§ 348. Certain verbs having medial a between single conso- 
nants drop that vowel in the perfect’: and the RV. has several 
such forms which do not occur in classical Sanskrit. Examples: 
tatne, tatnise 2, tatniré 1 and AV. 1, paptima, paptih 2, papti- 
vans 2, mamndthe, mamnidte, vavné 3, sagcima 2, sagcuh, sagee, 
sageiré 6: 24 exx. in RV.,1in AV. More than half the examples 
occur in period A. 

§ 349. Reduplication is absent in a few finite forms (besides 
those from the perfect véda), both in RV. and AV.: amongst 
which Delbriick and Whitney agree in admitting, though not 
altogether without question, the following: arhire, cetatuh AV., 
taksathuh, dhise 3, dhire 3, nindima, yamdtuh, skambhdthuh, 
skambhuh.* It will be seen that the phenomenon is in no case 
of importance, and that many of the alleged examples are capable 
of a different interpretation.’ 

§ 350. But the Veda has, besides vidvdns three participial 
forms without reduplication, viz. daégudis, midhvdis, sahvans: 
the occurrences’ being far the most common in period A. 

§ 351i. Strong forms outside the singular number occur in RV. 
exceptionally twice only: yuyopimd vii. 89. 5, viveguh iv. 23. 9. 
These occurrences are in the period B. 

§ 352. The participle sasavdis is to be read as written in iv. 
42.10: but in vii. 87. 2, ix. 74. 8, x. 29. 2 sasanvdis is required 
by the metre, and the latter reading is preferable in the remain- 
ing seven occurrences. The form dadvdis occurs four times in 
period B.. 





1 Whitney, § 788. * See Table, § 353. 3 Whitney, § 794 d. 
4 Whitney, § 790 b, Delbriick, p. 121: Delbriick adds dabhuh 2, and 
Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 59, taksuh. 
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na § 353. Table shewing use of Sageuat, meinen etc. 
rs, = ' ' —_—— 
hy | e | —_ 
a", Refer to Augmented historic tense-| | A | ls, 3! Bllales AV Cc 
‘ " (a) from pres. stems, includ-' Wik Ga ee 
© | ing secondary conjugation 320 297 759 1056 255 17 742 1174 
337-340 (b) from perfect stems-.----. 14| 7 11) 18) 9 4 8 16 
all (c) from aorist stems ----. .-- 594 262 427 689/148 79 431 653 
rd siren | Bie pmb he oN pes one 
og | All augmented forms. - -\'928 '566 1197/1763 407 260 1176 1843 
1: ~—-|-- Unaugmented forms: | || | | || | Peon, 
(a) pres. stems--_-.-....----- | 221' 140 169 809) 22 5 15 42 
be (b) perfect stems ---...-..-. | 18) 8 @ 13) 8 -.) -.| 8 
nm \(c) aorist stems. -...._...---- | 192 110 1380 240, 12 2 19 38 
wS5 | — -— — SS ae Poet pen 
8. | All unaugmented forms 426 255, 306 561| 37 7 34 178 
ps ‘Percentage of unaugmented ] ] 
30 - forms : 
‘al (a) pres. stems........-.-.-- | 41 382, 19 8 3 2 
4: (c) aorist stems__._.-----.--- 24, 29 25 8 3 4 
ti- 343 Augment i. eee ] | 10, 18 4| 2 .. 6 
ce, other words-----. O| | 10 14, 24) 1) -.| 1) 2 
les All forms .....--.------ 14 18 24 87) 5| 2 11 8 
les 344 |Stem didi- ‘shine’ ......--. 21), 8 17 25) 1) ..| 6 7 
rst “«  didhi- ‘notice’ ___..-. 58 4 7 8 4 «7 «16 
‘ot | §* gptpi- ‘swell’ ......... 18} 6 6 12) 2 1 ..| 8 
A ei) Gowns 52. 2:2... 44/17 27 44 8 5 18 26 
tli, 
ise 345 'Perfects with d@ of reduplica- 
le |_ tion-syllable..........---- 129, 53 +86 1389 18 4 39 61 
\Perfects with 7, a of redupli- | | 
al ' cation- syllable pinicanechs .--| 86) 14 14 2, 3 .. 38 6 
SS RPh kthecicdedonied 165 67 100) 167 21; 4 42 67 
V 346 Reduplication in dn ......-. | 28; 4 17} 21) 6 .. 18 19 
9. 347 Perfect jabhdra, etc. ...-.--. 4 3 14 17 6 1 9 16 
348 Medial a exceptionally omit- | 
Be hice Walls chalcae akties 16, 8 4 7 Wt ita 8 
lV. 349 Finite forms without redu- | | 
ed ee i 3 8} FF 6 1. 6D] C8 
n- 350 Participles without redupli-| 
Z cation : dd¢vans........-.| 97), 17 27; 44 5 1 7 18 
in . midhviaiis ....-.--. | 25, 6 7 18, 1) 8 2 5S 
CE iwtisait Se 2 oe”? Base ach ee 
ag) Infinitives. 
- § 354. The system of infinitives, as found in the RV. gener- 


ally, is in rapid decay. Although this is in part a question of 
style, yet on account of the great variety of forms it may be 
most appropriate to treat of it here. 

The infinitives of the RV. are derived from a variety of stems, 
and haye generally the form of a dative or locative case: they 
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are not easily distinguished from the corresponding cases of ver- 
bal abstract nouns. Amongst the various forms, that in -tave is 
fairly prominent from the first: but it does not exceed in fre- 
quency the other forms until the period of the AV. A variation 
-tavai (cf. above, § 320) reaches its maximum of favour in the 
period C,. Throughout the whole Vedic period the classical 
form -tum is rare, though it becomes rather more common in AV. 

It is noticeable that the form in -twm also occurs in Latin, and 
is therefore presumably primitive : yet it is entirely absent from 
the earliest hymns of the RV. This fact must be a warning 
against drawing conclusions as to date from isolated phenomena, 
however striking they may at first sight appear. 

Brunnhofer made the attempt (KZ. xxv.) to arrange the va- 
rious mandalas of the RV. in order of time by reference to the 
use of infinitive forms. Even if it could be admitted that the 
separate mandalas are homogeneous, the number of forms avail- 
able is too small to enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with regard to comparatively small bodies of matter. See Intro- 
duction, §§ 6, 27. 

§ 355. If we compare the periods A B only, the changes are 
much less striking: but the forms in -taye, -dhyai, and -vane 
appear to be rapidly diminishing. The form in -dhyai is hardly 
found except at the end of Tristubh pddas- it is therefore the 
more remarkable that one-half of its occurrences are in the period 
A: and it is already rare in B,,.’ 

§ 356. In the enumeration of the forms I follow Delbriick,’ 
with some corrections, and with the addition of examples from 
AV. 

I. Infinitives in -e (a) from -@ stems, in -az: 9 exx. from 5 
stems.* (b) from consonant stems: Delbriick gives 53 stems, 174 
exx.; of which drgé x. 9. 7 is only a repetition of i. 23. 21. Add 
grbhé viii. 10. 3; abhipracdkse i. 113. 6, vicdkse iv. 16. 4; tije 
viii. 4. 15 ; dreéi. 50. 53; iv.11. 1; vipfee iv. 13.3; bhujé i. 127. 
11: mahé i. 180.6 ; mudéi. 145. 4; praydkse iii. 31.3; samyije 
vill. 41. 6; wrdhé iii. 6. 10; vidé x. 23.2; gubhé v. 52.8; 57. 3; 
63. 5; also fori. 126. 6 read i. 127. 6 and for i, 167. 1 read i. 167. 
6. In AV. tujé, dreé 8, ddhfse 2, abddhe, yudhé, rucé, vrdhé, 
gubhé 2. All exx. in RV. 190, in AV. 17.’ 

IL Forms in -am. Delbriick gives 36 forms from 13 stems. 
Add pratiram viii. 48. 10, gébham i. 23. 11, v. 55. 2, 3; upaspi- 
jam x. 88. 18, making 41 exx. in RV. ; and from AV. nihkhidam, 
victtam 2, samridham.' 

III. Forms in -ah. Delbriick gives 6 exx.’ 

IV. Forms in -7. Delbriick gives 9 exx.' 

§ 357. V. Forms in -se, -ase. Delbriick gives 88 exx. from 27 
stems. From these should be withdrawn bhdrase, séhyase: and 
to them should be added redse vi. 39. 5, cdksase i. 7. 3; 112. 8; 


1 See Table, § 365. ° Cap. XVIII. 
* Whitney (§ 971) questions avasai iii. 58. 20 (C.) and prefers avasdh. 
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vii. 66.14; 81.15; x. 9.153 jivdse ix. 66. 30; x. 25.6; 58. 2,3; 
dohdse i. 141. 23; bhojdse Val. 3.3; dhdyase i. 94.12; 180.2; 
ii. 5. 7: giving 101 exx.in RV. AV. has cdéksase 5, jivdse 8, so 
that these two words at least are still common : also cardse.’ 

§ 358. VI. Forms in -taye. Delbriick gives 61 from 4 stems : 
but his list is too limited, and it is more satisfactory to include 
all those words and uses which are practically confined to the 
dative singular. The list will then be as follows: istdye 20 AV. 
1, vdsya-istaye 4; pitdye 61, purvdpitaye 4, sébmapitaye 49 AV. 
1: vitdye 31, devdvitaye 22: sdtdye 34, dhdnasdtaye AV. 1, 
medhdsataye 5, vdjasdtaye 34 AV. 1: in all, RV. 264, AV. 4.’ 

VII. There are two occurrences of -tyai, both in B, : the end- 
ing recurs in AB.’ 

Vill. For -aye Delbriick gives 17 forms from 5 stems: to 
which add yudhdye x. 27. 2 ; 48. 6: sandye i. 116. 12,21; 124.7; 
ii. 81. 3; iv. 20. 3; vi. 26. 8; vii. 79.55; ix. 92.15; 96.20; x. 30. 
11; making 29 exx. AV. has dr¢edye. The occurrences are 
almost entirely in the periods B, B, and C.,.’ 

IX. Of infinitives in -dhyai, Delbriick gives 72 occurrences 
from 35 stems. Add ydjadhyai iv. 21.5; 24.5; huvddhyat i. 
122. 5. For séhadhyai vii. 32. 12, read vii. 31.12. Im all, 75 
exx., of which two-thirds are in period A.* 

359. The remaining forms of the infinitive are those from 
the -tu stems (discussed in § 360), and the following: 

X. -vane: davdne 28: also turvdne vi. 46. 8 ; viii. 9. 13 5 12. 
19; 45.27; x. 93. 10: dhurvane ix. 61. 30.’ 

XI. -mane: 6 forms from 5 stems: four forms are in the 
periods C,, C,.’ 

XII. -sani: 10 forms from 8 stems.’ 

The form gignithe iii. 31. 13 is quite isolated, if it is, as Del- 
briick seems to suppose, an infinitive of the reduplicated aorist : 
and there can be little doubt that the forms dhartdri, vidhartari 
are either masculine or neuter nominatives of the -tar noun, and 
not infinitives. 

§ 360. From the stem in -tw four forms are in use: 

XIII. -tave: 33 stems, 114 forms in RV. In Delbriick’s list 
under ydtave for ix. 62. 18 read the second time ix. 65. 16. In 
AV. Lhave noted dttave 5, élave, kdrtave, gintave, datave, dha- 
tave, paktave, pdtave, bhartave 2, ydtave 2, vdtave, véttave, 
vodhave, sdvitave 3, siitave 4, sétave, stdritave 2: in all, 29 exx. 
The forms are almost equally used in all parts.’ 

XIV. -tavai: 13 stems, 25 forms in RV. In AV. I notice 
jivitavai, pdri-dhatavai, bhartavai, sitavai.’? See above, § 354. 

XV. -toh: 9 stems, 12 forms in RV.’ Add jdnitoh iv. 6. 7. 

XVI. -twm: 4 stems, 5 forms in RV.’ In AV. this form is 





1 Whitney, § 975. *See Table, § 365. ; 
3 The form otum, vi. 9. 2, 3, may well be a noun, since we find dtavah 
AV. xiv. 2. 51. 
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still rare: there occur kdrtum 3, ddtum 2, drdstum, ydcitum, 
spdrdhitum.’ 


Absolutives. 


§ 361. The absolutives are forms hardly known to the earliest 
section of the Rigveda, but very common later. The form -tvi 
disappears in AV. The forms in -tvd, -ya, -tya are used accord- 
ing to the classical rules: but it is remarkable that the form in 
-ya, used with compounds, is far the most common in B,, whilst 
in the AV. -tvd, the form of the uncompounded verb, occurs 
nearly three times as often.’ 

§ 362. Of forms in -tvi Delbriick’ gives 35, from 15 stems. 
Add d-yudhvi x. 108. 5, visti i. 110. 4. 

Of forms in -tvdya Delbriick gives 8, from 7 stems. Add 
gatvdya viii. 89.8. AV. has gatvdya. The formation belongs 
to period C, 

Of forms in -tvd Delbriick gives 20, from 9 stems. Add 
yuktvd i. 177. 1, sndtva x. 71. 7. AV. has 146 exx., many of 
which shew -tud : see above, § 87. 

§ 363. From compound verbs Delbriick gives 71 exx. of forms 
in -ya, from 35 stems. Add the following: abhi-khydya i. 155. 
5, prati-cdksya ii, 24. 7 (crasis), d-daya iv. 26. 6 (end of pada @), 
7, punar-ddya x. 109. 7, vi-mdya x. 114. 6, sam-mdya i. 67. 10; 
G-sddya vi. 52. 13 (crasis); 68. 11 (do.) ; ni-sddya iv. 4, 12 (end 
of pada c), upasthdya iii. 48. 3, atihdya i. 162. 20 (end of ec), 
—— 83 exx. in RV. In AV. we find -éhya, -kftya, -kradmya 

2, -girya, -gfbhya, -gfhya 2, -chidya, -ddya 3, -dddya 2, -dfgya, 
-dhdh ya 3, -dhitya, -niya, -pidya 2, -paya, -bhdjya, -bhiiya 2, 
-majya 2, -mfjya, -rdbhya, -rihya, -lipya, -vicya 3, -visya, -vftya 
2, -sidya 3, -sicya 5, -sidhya, -stvya, -sfpya, “sthdya 2, -hdya 4, 
55 exx. 

Of forms in -tya Delbriick gives 13 exx., from 5 stems. Add 
abhi-utya ix. 55. 4 (end of pada 6), aram-kftyad x. 51. 5, ava- 
gatya vi. 75. 5 (end of pida d). From the AV. we have -itya 14, 
-ftya, -kftya, -gdtya 5, -jitya 3, -mitya, -ydtya, -vftya, -gritya, 
-hftya: 29 exx. 


Gerundives. 


§ 364. Gerundives in -twa, -tva are most common in the 
periods B,C,. There occur kdrtua 14, kdrtva 2, jdntua, jéetua, 
nantua, viktua 3, sétua, hdntua, hétua’ : jdnitua 4 AV. 2, bha- 
vitva, sdnitva: 31 in RV., 2 in AV.’ 

Those in -enia (rarely -enya') are distinctly early. There occur 
iksénia, idénia 10, ugéenia, kirténia 2, carénia, dryénia, marmy)- 
énia (and once -ya), yamsénia 2 and AV, 3, yudhénia, varénia 





1 See Table, § 365. 2? Ch. XVIII. 
3 Sndtvd x. 71. 7 is an absolutive. 4 See above, § 80. 
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fincinting compounds) 40, vavrdhénia: abhisénya, didrksénya 

», paprksénya,' varénya | in AV., saparyénya: 67 in RV., 4 in 
AV? 

Those in -eya, -eyia, -dyia (-dyya) are not common: the 
belong chiefly to periods A and B, Examples: didrkséya : 
gapatheyia 1 in AV., stuséyia : atasdyia 2, akayia, trayaydyia, 
daksday, yia 4, didhisdyia 2, pana yayia, pandyia 2, mahdyia, 
vitantasdyia 4, vidayia, gravdyia 13, sprhaydyia 4, a-hnavayia : 
daksdyya, prahayyd lin AV.: 40 in RV., 2 in AV? 

Gerundives in -ya (-ia) are equally common throughout all 
Sanskrit: for the treatment of the semi-vowel see above, at §§ 80, 
84, 94. 


§ 365. Table of infinitives, absolutives, and gerundives. 











- ---— a ane a a 
Refer to AB; BB. B ic, co AVIC 





o 


356 Infinitives in -e: | 




















(a) from vowel stems(-ai)-| 1,2 4 6 .. 2 ..| 2 

(b) from consonant stems_| 88 29 66 95 9 3 17 | 29 
Infinitives a 18/6 18 19 1 8 4! 8 
sds shen eas) 911/93! Bial.) | 1 

me gh Or ee 43/2 a ee ee 

All from radical stems_| 108 41 87 128 12 8 21. 41 

357 (Infinitives in -se, -ase_.....--- ai 9 114 , 28 ji. |e. 1 1 
besides cdksase_--.-.------ ee) s) ££. i. | By Ss 

si pene 16) 6 11 | 17 || 318 8 | 18 

All forms in -se, -ase....| 47.17 27 44 2 8 14. 24 

358 Infinitives i | ae 200 20 40 60 3 1 #4) 8 
-tyai (ityai) ----- Pet se 3 Reese 

- HR Boas. cawewece 5!| 5 16 | 20 || 4 '.. 1| 5 

me GE ak cbacokin 49/17 | 8) Bi | 1). 1 

359 Infinitives in -vane ----.-----. en BiB Then tae | ee 
= ee } Uj--|2) 2523) 8) -.] 4 

ine "EES eR Pt te; eee 0 

360 Infinitives i in -tave..........--|| 54/20 25 45 110 5 | 29 | 44 
: ee | 64:3) 7 |110'2); 4) 16 

“6 ee Ae Se Sie ale oe 3 

+s eee 0,213) 411 4.. 8 9 

362 Absolutives in -tv?_.....------ 51} 5 118 | 18 |} 6! 8| .. | 14 
7 ae I. |---| OF 414) 1] ® 

66 a ee 8' 21/6 8 | 8. 8 \146 |152 

363 Absolutives i im <a, 94 .... ...- 1010 39 49 14 10 55 (7 
SER 3/3;'5, 8 || 2) 8 | 20; 34 

All absolutives -....-..-- 27; 20 63 83 29 28 231 288 

364 Gerundives in -tua, -tva __.-.. 9}; 38 10 | 18 || 9 |.. 2 | 11 
- -enia, -enya ....| 37) 9 18 27 2 1 4 | 7 

sd -eya, -eyia, ete..'| 24: 7!8'15 .. 1 21 3 








1 In § 93 tué, not tvé should be read in v. 33. 6 (387. 6). 
2 See Table, § 365. 
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CHAPTER V. VERB-STEMS. — §§ 366-429, 


§ 366. In order to obtain a general view of the history of the 
verb in Sanskrit, it will be convenient to classify its parts in a 
way somewhat different from that which is adopted in the gram- 
mars. To some parts of the verb detailed reference is not neces- 
sary: for instance the present imperatives and participles, the per- 
fects, and the gerundives in -ya remain throughout unaltered in 
their chief features. In other parts the amount of material is 
excessive for our purpose: for instance, the relations between the 
voices, and the different methods of forming the present stem, 
can be sufficiently ascertained by considering part only of the 
evidence available. Nor can we conveniently separate here the 
passive voice from other -ya stems, nor the causatives and futures 
from the other kinds of secondary conjugation. 

§ 367. The following division will now be followed. 

I. The Present Indicative. 
(a) according to voices, including the Passive. 
(b) according to classes, not including the causa- 
tives or other forms with stem in dya. 

II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

III. The Aorists, Pluperfect, and Imperfect. 

IV. Secondary conjugation, including (a) Intensives, (b) 
Desideratives and Futures, (c) Causatives, (d) De- 
nominatives. 

These divisions overlap in many particulars, and cross-refer- 
ence then becomes necessary. The Infinitives and Absolutives 
have been fully treated in the last chapter; but a general view 
of their history is given by the table in § 429. 

§ 368. In many parts of the verb-system change is at work 
very slowly, but not less surely. It is therefore of great advan- 
tage that we can extend our sketch over the periods of the Aita- 
reya Brihmana, and of the Nala and Bhagavadgita respectively. 
This is made possible by the collections of forms published by 
Prof. J. Avery, in vol. x. of this Journal.’ 

It appears from these collections that the amount of matter in 
the Aitareya Brahmana is more than one-third of that contained 
in the RV., or about equal to that contained in each of our sec- 
tions A, B,C. The actual figures are therefore convenient for 
comparison, and will be given under the heading D (Avery’s B). 
The amount of matter in the two classical books taken together 
is little more than one-third as much: for convenience of compari- 
son the actual figures will therefore be trebled, and placed under 
the heading E (corresponding to Avery’s C). 


! This valuable collection of forms must, however, only be used as 
auxiliary to the classification of pater ny Roots, etc. : even the class- 
ification in Whitney’s Grammar needs frequently to be corrected by 
his later work. 
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I. Present System. 


§ 369. The present system outweighs in importance all the 
other parts of the verb put together: and its most important 
parts, the indicative and the imperative, do not as such undergo 
any great modifications. If the imperative forms are ten times 
more common in RY. than in the Aitareya Brihmana, and more 
than twice as common in RV. as in the Nala and Bhagavadgita, 
relatively in each case to the whole amount of matter, the cause 
seems to lie entirely in the style and subject-matter of the respec- 
tive books. Such causes probably affect the present indicative less 
than any other part: and the number of present indicative forms 
is perhaps on the whole the best guide to the history of the pres- 
ent system. 

§ 370. The whole number of occurrences of present indicative 
forms is given at the head of the table in § 387, calculated for 
each period as described above in § 368. It appears that the 
number of forms in C is greater by one-fourth, and in D by one- 
tenth, than in the other sections. This is in itself of little 
importance, but allowance must be made accordingly in tracing 
the relative growth of various parts of the system. The original 
numbers in E are not in all cases sufficiently large to indicate 
satisfactorily the average. 

§ 371. The Voices. The stem jdya ‘be born,’ and in the RV. 
at least several other unaccented -ya verbs, have a passive mean- 
ing, but are technically reckoned by Indian grammarians as mid- 
dle verbs. It seems right to consider them as passives: the 
words so included in RV. (besides j7ya-) are 7ya- (in some occur- 
rences), ksiya-, jiya-, pdeya-, miya-, and riya-. 

§ 372. lt appears from the table’ that the middle voice is from 
the first in decay, and the passive in growth.. Thus in A the 
middle forms are ten times as common as the passive, but in E 
the relation is only that of 11:8. The history is fairly parallel 
to that of Greek and Latin: in proportion as some middle forms 
become associated with a passive meaning and become more com- 
mon, there arises a disinclination to the use of the same forms to 
express an active or intransitive meaning. 

§ 373. The growth of the active voice is not sufficiently regu- 
lar or important to claim further attention: the decay of the 
middle voice extends to all forms, and its history for the Vedic 
period is shewn as regards the greater part of them in the table 
in § 387. For the passive aorist-forms, which are decaying, see 
below § 400: for the remaining finite passive forms further 
details are given in the table in § 388. 

§ 374. The Classes. The table in § 387 also shews the occur- 
rences of present indicative forms arranged according to classes, 
but with no distinction of voice except for the passives, which 





1§ 387. 
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have a distinctive class-sign. The classes are arranged for 
convenience of comparison, and not in the Indian order.’ The 
following points should be noticed : 

(a) Root-verbs. The form bhisdékti is not included here, but 
— denominatives: on the other hand manmahe, huvé (1. and 

3. sing.) and Anwvé are included. 

(b) Reduplicated verbs. The stems jighra-, tistha-, piba- had 
passed to the -a class before the Vedic period: but there are only 
a few occurrences of déda- ddédha- and other verbs as transition 
forms, which for convenience sake are included in this class. 

(c) Nasal classes. These are grouped together, as their general 
history seems the same. With the -nz class are included the 
forms of 3 pl. mid. in -nvire, though these might be considered as 
shewing a transition stem -nvi. There is not strictly speaking 
any -w class: verbs of the type of tanu- belong already in the 
Veda to the -nw class: there is an isolated occurrence of the form 
tarute in RV., and otherwise only the isolated stem kurw: these 
may for our purpose be included with the -nw class. 

(d) Classes in -eha, -i,-i. Although these formations hardly 
reach the importance of distinct classes, they are treated sepa- 
rately here: in the case of -cha verbs, without regard to the 
accent. The verb prehd- is treated as belonging to the accented 
d@ class, in accordance with its derivation. As the -7 suffix is also 
used for the intensives, its full discussion is reserved.’ 

§ 375. The history of the classes is the more difficult to follow 
because of the extreme frequency with which a few verbs occur. 
Thus in the case of root-verbs the three stems ds-, i-, yd- alone 
account for more than one-half of the occurrences in periods D 
and E. A fairer view of the general history is often obtained by 
excluding such verbs; their occurrences are accordingly given 
separately in the tables. 

§ 376. The number of stems of each class in use is also of 
importance as corroboration of conclusions drawn from more 
detailed statistics. It has seemed sufficient to collect from Whit- 
ney’s Tables* the number of stems of each class found, (a) in RV. 
and AV., (b) in the Brihmanas, and (c) in classical Sanskrit. 
These numbers are given in the table. 

§ 377. We noticed above that the class of root-nouns was in 
decay, §288: but a considerable number of single words of this 
formation are nevertheless firmly established. The same is the 
case with the root-verbs. The commonest of all (ds- i- yd-) fully 
hold their ground: but apart from these there is a great falling 
off in the number of occurrences. Thus such forms are fewer in 





! Otherwise the arrangement in Whitney’s Roots, Verb-forms, etc., 
has been followed. 

? See below 38 416, 417. 

5 Roots, Ver forms, etc., pp. 211 seq. 
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C than in A or B, though the whole number of forms is greater 
in C by one- fourth. In D and E the falling off is still more 
inarked. Again the number of stems used is less in this class in 
the Brahmanas by one-third, though the whole number of stems 
is about the same.’ If those stems alone are considered which are 
peculiar to the ‘earlier language’, the falling off is rapid through- 
out the Vedic period.’ 

§ 378. An immediate result of the decay of the root-verbs 
seems to appear in the increase of forms of the reduplicated class, 
which is shewn in periods Band C. However, there is a very 
rapid falling off in this class too in D, to which the stem dadha- 
is alone an exception: and in E the class has almost disappeared. * 

§ 379. The fall of the nasal classes took place still later. The 
stem krnu- is most common in C, and is replaced by kurw- in D. 
Apart from this verb, the class seems to retain its position unal- 
tered till the classical times, but then to decay.’ 

§ 380. The classes in -a, -d, -ya, -cha form, together with the 
passives, causatives, and denominatives, a group of dominant 
importance in Sanskrit. To each of these stems the modal and 
personal endings can be added with the same simplicity and regu- 
larity. They supplant accordingly the more varied and pictur- 
esque formations already described, just as the Greek verbs in -w 
replace those in -w, and the Latin regular verbs the irregular. 
The process was far advanced even in the earliest part of the RV. 

§ 381. The unaccented -a@ class is the most important, at any 

rate in the number of stems, even in RV.: its progress in the 
later periods appears to be in this particular only, except for the 
great frequency of the verbs bhdva-, ydja-, ¢drsa- in the Brah- 
manas. 

§ 382. On the other hand, the -cha and -7 formations, though 
restricted throughout to a very small number of verbs, shew an 
anna number of occurrences : whilst the -7 forms disappear. 

§ 383. ” The history of the -d class, so far as we can judge trom 
the rather limited number of forms, seems to correspond to that 
of the reduplicating class : there is an increase up to period C, 
and then a falling off, particularly in the number of stems.’ 

§$ 384. The -ya class shews the most remarkable progress of 
all. In particular the passives increase rapidly in the Brihmanas, 
and still more in later times. The only passive in -ya unaccented 
that remains in use is j@ya-, but its use increases. The active and 
middle forms also shew a considerable increase in the number of 
occurrences, though there is not quite the same regularity.’ 

§ 385. Inthe general table the number of occurrences in the 
sub-periods B, B, C, C, AV, is not given, in order that the gen- 





1 See Table, § 387. 





? See Table, $ 389. 
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eral history may be more readily seen. Nor does it seem neces- 
sary to go further into detail with regard to those classes in 
which growth or decay is not continuous from the Vedic to the 
classical periods. But with regard to the root-verbs which are 
found in the ‘earlier language’ only, and the -cha, -ya, and -yd 
classes, full particulars are given in a subsequent table :’ and as 
there are no single verbs of great frequency in these classes, the 
lists there include all occurrences. As might be expected, the 
decaying forms diminish in number more rapidly in the middle 
voice, whilst the growing forms increase more slowly there.’ 

§ 386. Many verbs have in RV. more than one present stem, 
but later one only : the respective stems may be named early and 
late, in the sense that the former disappear before the classical 
period. In the list given below*® the most important of these 
groups of forms are enumerated. Amongst ‘ early’ stems none is 
included which is used in classical Sanskrit, except bhdra- as a 
simple verb (which rarely, if ever, occurs in classical Sanskrit) 
and vdra- which is once so found : but the occasional occurrences 
of some of these stems in the Brihmanas and Siitrasis noted. Of 
the ‘late’ stems all occur in classical Sanskrit except Arnu- 
(which gives way to kuru-) and sdcd-: in these cases the number 
of instances available is sufficient to shew relatively late date, 
seeing that the correlatives occur in the Rigveda only. 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the verb-class; the let- 
ters, following the respective stems the literature in which they 
are found, as in Whitney’s Roots, Verb-forms, etc.: and they 
are based upon Whitney’s statement.‘ 





1$389. These lists include all the moods, the imperfect forms, and 
the participles. 

® The -cha forms are an exception to the latter part of this statement. 

3 See Table, § 390. 

4T have, however, assigned ruvd- to the -d class, and have once or 
twice omitted Whitney’s mark of interrogation. 
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§ 388. Table of the middle and passive voices. 
= mememeneemes ws eegrrorersesenee 
et |} A Bi Be| B | c, c:/AV C 
‘MIDDLE Forms : om ie Tat ee 
872 | present indicative_--...-.- 1083 386 576 962, 157 100) 469 726 
393 | - subj. (all forms)../| 97, 26 50 76 18 5) 28 46 
394 | —_  . oer 52); 6 18 24, 2 2 7 11 
409 | imperfect indicative- .-.----- | 189 86 165 251 40 41) 158 2389 
| perfect i | 292 151, 280 881, 52 23) 134 209 
EE eee re 531 169 197 366 42 30) 106 178 
| ee, ee a PAS Pen Gaae 
pene |All mid. forms included above '|2194 824 1236'2060 311 201' 897.1409 
PASSIVE FORMS: | 
372 -ydi stems: resentindicative) 85) 32 50 82 16 16 119 151 
y P 
393 ‘* subjunctive|) 1) --| 2) 2) -.) -- 0 
409 vei imperf. indicative|} 1) 1 5 6 1 1 56 58 
“ imperative.......| 2| 2 1 8 2 4 49 55 
“ participles -------| ual 34. 21; 55 9 1 41) St 
-yd stems : all forms ._.-.-- | 112| 69 79 148 28 22 265 315 
371 -ya stems: all forms ------- | 41| 35 53 88 16 17 76 109 
All forms ..........----.|| 158/104) 182, 286, 44) 89. 841, 424 
§ 389. Table of class-forms shewing continuous change. 
—— SS SSE 
erg A BB BG, c AV C 
DECAYING FORMS : 
877 | Root-class: active-....--.- 118 35 88 118 18 7 21 46 
| - middie ........ 112, 31 44 75 12 7 10 29 
| All forms . -......------.|, 230, 66, 127 193 30 14 31 75 
GROWING Pe: | | 
382 -cha class: active -......-.. 116 36 111 147, 87 387 207 281 
- middle ........|; 7} 2| 10, 12, % 4 11) 22 
IE 6cpcnncdancccs 123, 88 121 159 44 41 218 303 
384 “ya class: active .........-. 144 51 1384 185 58 56 254 368 
‘ MIGG ......2.- 74, 43 83 126 19 22) 188 179 
” ao | 41) 35) 53 88 16 17; 76 109 
TIE ccninensscuieses 259, 129| 270 399) 98) 95, 468 656 
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Edward Vernon Arnold, [1897. 


II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 


§ 391. The first person singular of the subjunctive continues 
in use throughout all periods of the language. For the endings 
see above § 320. 

§ 392. In the remaining persons there is a variety of endings, 
for which see above §§ 321-323: and we have besides two forms 
of the stem, one witha mode sign a, the other the same as the 
present stem, but used with secondary endings.’ The forms of 
the latter group are identical with those of the unaugmented 
imperfect: and the group as a whole has been named the ‘pseudo- 
subjunctive’ or ‘improper subjunctive,’ on the assumption that 
the forms are borrowed from the imperfect indicative. That this 
is the case is not shewn by the Rig-Veda, in which this group of 
forms is decadent: but it cannot be doubted that the great 
variety of forms was one cause at least of the decadence of the 
whole mood, which is arrested only in the idiomatic use of m/ 
with the ‘improper subjunctive.” 

§ 393. The forms of the present subjunctive rapidly disappear 
after the time of the AV.: the other tenses are in decay from 
the first, as is the “improper subjunctive ” in all tenses. The use 
of the latter in prohibitions with md is most common in period 
C, and with the aorist-forms: and traces of this use remain in 
the later periods.’ 


Optative Mood. 


§ 394. This mood becomes extremely common in the Brahma- 
nas, in which it replaces the lost subjunctive mood. It is some- 
what less common in period B than in A, as is also the subjunc- 
tive: of this the subject-matter gives sufficient explanation.’ 


Precative Mood. 


§ 395. The 3rd person sing. of the root aorist optative from 
the mood-stem -yd@ ends in the RV. regularly in -yadh: these forms 
are specially given in the table, as well as included in the general 
enumeration. It will be seen that there is no form of the kind in 
AV., where we find once bhiydt. This irregular but old form, 
by the side of the similar middle forms -isthah, -ista (which are 
not included in the general enumeration, as there exist by their 
side the forms -ithah, -ita) would seem to have been the beginning 
of the formation of a new ‘ precative mood,’ which however never 
attained importance. Forms of the first person in -dsam, -dsma 
occur twice in RV. (bhiydsam, kriyadsma) and many times in 
AV.: jivydsam 7, badhydsam, bhiydsam 15, bhrajyasam, griyd- 
sam: rdhydsma, bhiiydsma 2, rddhyadsma. It will be noticed 
that several of these forms are from present stems. Besides these 
AV. has once bhiiydstha, and the Nala once briiydasta.’ 


1 There are also a few occurrences of the ‘‘ improper subjunctive” in 
the first person, included in the table. * See Table, § 396. 
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the Brihmanas and in classical Sanskrit is well known. 
few forms are found there except those of the “i improper sub- 


junctive” 
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§ 396. Table of Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative forms. 
. Refer to | A |B Be Bic,’ oO, AV c| D | E 
I. Subjunctive mood (2d and -” a ae ab om i 
| persons) with a sign : 
393 present! active -....---.---- 201 73 141214 60 38 240/383 17 0 
= WHGGIC .... 22... 41, 10 22 82) 18 3 15) 31 3 0 
S DUO a ccsccccsss Bl caf Mt, BN an) s| eee ae el 
410, 411 Oe Ee re 64; 20 39 59 7 1 5} 138 «OO 0 
401 a eee eee 157 | 47 65112 23 8 74/105) 1 0 
| All forms -. ee 150 269.419 108 45, 384/482, 21/ 0 
II. “Improper subjunctive”: | Tl ze ee 
393 present! active --...........|107) 21 35 56/138 5 28 47) 0} 0 
~ WUGGIO 2... ...-<-000 | 49, 15 22 37 1 2 6 0 0 
410, 411 En re i 2 eee 0 0 
401 | eee -----| 184) 67 92 159 ai 10 87 03 0 | 0 
, All forms ..........|941 104149258 88 16 68 122! e 0 
{iL “Improper subjunctive ” “——_— % "rr yl wad 
with ma: a. | 
393 present! active _...........- 29° 9 6 15 4 8 41/48) 7) O 
oe NE os sing rte 1 oH 8 ta 1 : 9) 2 0 
410, 411 Pe eee eee 2}; ..| 3 3 0 0 
401 CS Ee ae Pee 89 25 67 92) 27 37 2983 292 49 7 
az a - All forms... ...--. 127 85) 82117 BM 778 9 58) 7 
Iv. ‘Optative mood : | | 
394 present! active _..........-- 192 71 81152 385 17 176 228 689 309 
“ middle. .. 52 6 18 24 2 2 WF 11) 189 || 21 
” passive (jayemahi). asl om wv Lo ea = 
410, 411 | EEE ISTE OTE 23 12 17 29 10 1 617) 0 0 
401 iE rinsicnitasengheiosehdl |111 85 57 92 17 10 41 68} 0 0 
— All forms .......... 879 124175 299 64 30 280 a 628 330° 
“'V. Precative mood : aha ] | ison 
395 [8. sing. act. in -ydh] --.--..- 14; 7 8 15) 2 1) -..' OF OF O 
| middle forms -isthah, -igfa..| 12; -. 3 38 1 8 2 6] 0} 0 
- forms | -dsam, -dsma ..---.--| 1! -._ 0; -. 1. 29 30, 30; 0}, 0 
Ill. The Aorists and Pluperfect. 
§ 397. That the aorist forms almost completely disappear in 


As but 


with md, which have been discussed above (§ 398), it 


is unnecessary to give statistics except for the Vedic period.* 





1 Under ‘ present’ are included forms belonging to the secondary con- 
jugations. 
* No figures are available for AB. ; but Whitney states (Gr. §$§ 563, 
587) that the usage is rare. 
3’ Avery, JAOS. x.; see especially his table on p. 319. 
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§ 398. The process of decay itself takes place chiefly within 
the Vedic period, and forms the most striking example we have 
of change in language on a large scale. The main cause is no 
doubt the great multiplicity of aorist forms, and the general 
tendency of the language towards simplification. These causes 
do not affect all parts of the system equally or at the same time : 
and there are also other causes at work, common to the aorist and 
other parts of the verb-system, which sometimes hasten, some- 
times check decay. 

§ 399. In order to present a general view of the history of 
the aorist, we may combine the figures for the -a and -sa aorists, 
and the -is and -szs aorists respectively, and consider first the gen- 
eral history of these tenses, as shewn by the whole number of 
forms, and (in more detail) in the indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative moods of the active voice. Outside the 
aorist system the past tenses of the indicative are much more com- 
mon in B than in A, the imperative forms in A than in B: but 
otherwise there is no great change in the Vedic period in these 
parts, and any change found now will be characteristic of the 
respective aorists or of the aorist system as a whole. 

§ 400. It appears from the table (§ 408) that the whole number 
of aorist forms in A is about 2000, in B 1800, in C 1450: but the 
falling off is almost entirely in the middle and passive voices. 
As we might expect, the middle aorists decay much more rapidly 
than the middle presents. But whilst the middle forms of the 
reduplicated aorist have disappeared before the Vedic period, 
those of the -a, -sa, and -is aorists shew no marked change in the 
number of forms. But see the next section. 

§ 401. In the active voice we first notice the disappearance of 
the participle: followed by a general falling off in the use of 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods. These changes 
characterize the whole aorist system, though they are most marked 
in the -s and reduplicated aorists. On the other hand, the aorists 
indicative shew a considerable increase in period B (see below 
§ 404) and fairly maintain their ground even in C. The use of 
the “improper subjunctive” with md is three times as frequent 
in C as in B, and has even by the time of the AV. revived mid- 
dle forms that were dying or dead, with the single exception of 
those of the reduplicated aorist. It is specially common with 
the -a, -sa, -is, and -sis aorists, with which its frequency entirely 
compensates the otherwise general disappearance of the middle 
forms.’ 

§ 402. Almost half the aorist forms belong to the root-aorist : 
but this loses ground more rapidly than most of the other aorists : 
cf. the root-presents, above § 377. Its most marked features are 
the great frequency of the imperative in A, the absence of active 
participles, and of unaugmented middle forms of the indicative.’ 





1 See Table, § 408. 
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§ 403. The -s aorist is marked by the comparative rarity of 
active indicative forms: in A its most common forms are the 
thematic subjunctive and the augmented middle indicative. Like 
the root-aorist it has few active participles or unaugmented mid- 
dle indicative forms. General analogies favour ranking the 
“double-stems” in -ase and -asdna as 1. sing. subj. middle and 
participle of the s aorist respectively, and they are so reckoned 
in the table: they account almost entirely for the occurrences 
under these headings. The s aorist as a whole loses ground as 
quickly as the root-aorist.’ 

§ 404. The aorists in -@ -sa are variations of the root-aorist 
and s aorist respectively. They correspond to the a verb-classes, 
and are tenacious of life in comparison with the other aorists. 
Indeed the number of occurrences in C is about equal to that in 
A: but about three-fourths in C are instances of the augmented 
indicative active or of md& with “improper subjunctive,” whilst 
in A there is far more variety. The -sa@ aorists are only few.’ 

§ 405. The -ts, -sis aorists have a history much resembling 
that of those in -a, -sa: and they are actually more common 
later. They have no optative forms, but thematic subjunctives 
are comparatively numerous. The -sis aorists are only occa- 
sionally used.’ 

§ 406. We find the reduplicated aorist in the earliest period 
lacking almost completely not only all the middle forms, but also 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participial forms of the 
active. Yet this defective or mutilated tense suffers no further 
loss in the Vedic period, but rather gains ground.’ 

§ 407. From this survey alone the approaching disappearance 
of the whole system could hardly be foretold. But its two most 
important branches, the root and s aorist, appear as decaying, 
and the general loss of flexional variety and elasticity within the 
separate aorist groups was poorly compensated by the temporary 
expansion of the less important of them, and the temporary 
favour of a special idiom. But the loss of the augmented indica- 
tive forms, which takes place in the period of the Brihmanas, 
seriously diminished the flexibility and expressiveness of the verb- 
system, 

§ 407a. The forms of the aorist imperative active are not 
included in the groups tabulated in the Introduction, as their 
great frequency in A is to some extent due to the character of 
the hymns. 





' See Table, § 408. 
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§ 409. Imperfect Tense. The aorist is in the indicative mood 
parallel to the imperfect and pluperfect tenses: the latter has a 
history similar to that of the aorists, and indeed can often not be 
distinguished from them. It is also parallel with the perfect, so 
far as that tense is used in a historic sense: but this distinction 
has not yet been investigated. 

In later Sanskrit the pluperfects and aorists disappear: and it 
is shewn by the table’ that the process was at work during the 
whole Vedic period. For although the absolute number of aorist 
indicative and pluperfect forms ‘is greater in B than in A, yet, 
relatively to both, the imperfect has gained much ground, havin 
in A only 40 per cent, of the occurrences, but in B, 54 and in B, 

63 per cent. ; after which period the proportion does not greatly 
change till the time of the Brahmanas. 

§ 410. Subsidiary Perfect Tenses. It is not easy to distinguish 

the subsidiary tenses of the perfect from other tense-forms which 
shew a reduplicated stem: and as the standpoint adopted by 
Whitney in his Roots, Verb-forms, etc., differs very considerably 
from the statements in his Grammar, and includes’a much lar ger 
number of forms within the perfect group, it will be conv enient 
to collect the forms recognized in his later work as a starting- 
01nt. 
; The list of words that follows is extracted from it, and the fol- 
lowing signs are used to denote the tenses: P pluperfect, U 
unaugmented indicative, I improper subjunctive, S subjunctive, 
O optative, R imperative: the corresponding lower-case letters 
denote the middle voice. Forms in which a thematic a (other 
than a of the subjunctive) or 7 occurs are marked “ with a” and 
“with 7” respectively. 


aij ‘anoint’: O anajydt. 
ag * attain’ : s andcdmahai O dnacydm. 
is ‘move’: P aiyel. ; 
kan, ka * enjoy : U cdkdn (2s.) 5, (3s.) 4, S cadkdnah 3, -at 3, -dma, -anta 
1°) cdkanyat, R cadkandhi 2. 
kr ‘make’: p dcakriran U cakaram O cakriydah. 
with a: P acakrat. 
krp ‘lament’: with a u cakrpdnta. 
kip ‘be adapted’: S cdkipat (AV. 1). 
krand ‘cry out’: S cakradah 
with a: U cakradah, -at 4. 
kram ‘stride’: s cdkramanta. 
with a: u cakramanta. 
ksam * endure’ : o caksamithah. | 
gam ‘ go’: P djagan (2s) 8, 3s 6, djaganta, djagantana: p ajagmiran 
e) jagamyam, -at 7 ‘(and AV. 3), -dtam, -uh 2. 
ga *‘ go’: O jagayat. 
gur * greet”: Ss jugurat O jugurydh, -at.? 
grabh ‘seize’: P ajagrabham (AV. 3) O jagrbhydat 2. 
with 7: 'P djagrabhit. 
gras ‘devour’: o jagrasita. 
ghas ‘eat’: O jaksiyat. 





413. 
hitney, Gr. 818, gives also the form jugérthah, which I do not find. 
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caks ‘see’: P acucaksam. 
cit ‘ perceive’: P dciket I ciketam S cikitah, ciketasi, -at 7, -ati 8, -athah, 
R cikiddhi 9. 
with a: P acikitat. 
chad ‘seem’: O cachadyat. 
jan ‘give birth’: S jajdnat Br. 
jus ‘enjoy’: S jijosah 4, -asi, -at 7, -ati 2, -athah, -atha, -an, jujusan : 
s jujosate’ R jujustana 2. 
with a: R ‘wWosatam. 
ju ‘be swift’: S ..yuvat. 
tan ‘stretch’: S tatdnah 2, -at, -dma 2, -an 4: s tatdnanta: O tatanyuh. 
tap ‘heat’: s tatdpate. 
tu ‘be strong’: U titoh, titot 2. 
tuj ‘urge’: O tutujydt. 
tr ‘pass’: O tuturydt 4, -dma. 
tvis ‘stir’: with a: p atitvisanta. 
dabh ‘harm’: s dadabhanta. 
dag ‘make offering’: S ddddgah, -at 5, -ati 2. 
didi ‘shine’: 8 diddyah, -asi, -at 8 AV. 1, -ati: also Br. 
dyh ‘make firm’: with a, p ddadrhanta. 
dhan ‘run’: O dadhanyuh. 
with a: U dadhdnat. 
dha& ‘ put’: R dadhisva 7 and AV. 1, dadhidhvam 3, dadhidhvé 4. 
dhi ‘shake’: i didhot 2: o dudhuvita. 
dhrs ‘dare’: 3 dadharsat, -ati 5 s dddhysate (AV. 1), -anta (AV. 1). 
with 7: I (with m@) dadharsit 2. 
nam ‘bend’: S nandmah. 
with a: U nandmah. 
pat ‘fly’: O papatydt AV. 1. 
pa ‘drink’: O papiydat 2. 
pus ‘thrive’: O pupusydah. 
pu ‘cleanse’: P dpupot (also MS.). 
pr ‘fill’: O pupuryah. 
pre ‘mix’: O papreydm (and AV. 1), -dt. 
with a: S papreasi. 
pri ‘please’: 8 piprdyah, -at 2, R piprihi 2. 
with a: r piprayasva. 
budh ‘know’: 8 bubodhah, -ati. 
bhuj ‘bend’: with 7: P dbubhojih. 
bhi ‘be’: O babhiiyah, -at 2 R babhitu. 
bhr ‘bear’: P ajabhartana S jabhdrat 2. 
math ‘be liberal’: S mdmdhah: s maémahanta. 
with a: r mdmahasva, -antadm 2. 
mad ‘be exhilarated’: P amamanduh S mamandat. 
muc ‘release’: P amumuktam 3: S mumucah, mumocat, -ati 2: R 
mumugdhi 5 (and AV. 1), mumoktu 2 (and AV. 2), mumuktam 
2 (and AV. 3). 
with a: R mumocatam, -ta. 
mr ‘crush’: S mumurat ? 
mrj ‘ wipe’: o mamyjita. 
mrd ‘be gracious’: O mamrdyuh. 
yuj ‘join’: s yuydjate 2. 
ran ‘take pleasure’: P ardranuh (also Br.): I rdrdn: 8 rdrdnah, -at 2: 
R rarandhi 3, rdrantu. 
ric ‘leave’: O riricyam, -at. 
with 7: P arirecit 3. 
ruc ‘shine’: s rurucanta O rurucyah. 
van ‘win’: S vavdanah R vdvandhi. 
va¢ ‘bellow’: with a: p dvdvaganta 3: u vavaganta 2. 
with 7: p avdvacitam. 





1 Perhaps a participle. 
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2 vid ‘find’: S vividat. 
vig ‘enter’: O vivicydh. 
with 7, P dvivecih. 
vis ‘be active’: with 27, P dvivesth 3. 
vr) ‘twist’: O vavrjyth, R vavrktam. 
vrdh ‘ grow’: s vdvrdhate, o vavrdhithah. 
with a: u vavrdhdnta 3, i vdvrdhanta, S vavrdhati, r vavrdhasva 
4 (and part. vdvrdhdt and vavrdhéte AV.). 
vrs ‘rain’: with a, r vdvrsasva. 
cam ‘labour’: s cagdmate. 
cds ‘order’: I cacadh, R cacddhi 2. 
cuc ‘ gleam’: o cucucita 2, R ¢ucugdhi. 
cu ‘swell’: S gu¢guvat 3, -dvdma: O gciguyadma. 
cru ‘hear’: p dgucravi: S cucravat: O gueriydah, -dtam 2. 
sad ‘sit’: O sasadydt AV. 1. 
sah ‘ prevail’: S sdsdhah, -at 3: O sdsahydt 2, -ima 4: prec. sdsahigthah. 
sd, si ‘bind’: I (with md@) siset ? 
std ‘ put in order’: 8 sustidah, -at, -ati 3, -atha; susiiddta AV. 1. 
syj ‘send forth’: p dsasrgram 2: O saspjydt. 
stabh ‘ prop’: with a: U tastdmbhat. 
sprdh ‘contend’: with -a: dpasprdhetham. 
spre ‘touch’: S paspdreat. 
svap ‘sleep’: u susupthah B. 8. 
svar ‘sound’: U sasvar. 
han ‘smite’: S jaghdnat. 
hits ‘injure’: with 7, I (with m@), jihinsih AV. 1. 





Other forms, assigned to the perfect group in the Grammar, 
are now assigned otherwise: e. g. dpiprata, vivyacanta to pres- 
ent stems, as also vavrtsva, etc.: dsasvajat, ririsista to the redu- 
plicated aorist. Forms that should perhaps have been added are 
from pat ‘fly,’ apaptat, paptat, etc. (RV. and AV.), and dnat from 
ag ‘attain.’ 

It is clear that a stem vdvrdha- was formed in RV., and the 
occurrences that may be attributed to it most easily are accord- 
ingly omitted in the tabulation. Similarly the forms mumécatam, 
mumécata suggested a transition stem mumoca-, and are omitted: 
as are also the forms attributed to the perfect of dhd, which have 
been already discussed, § 334. The forms attributed to the per- 
fects of didi, manh, and vag, although doubtful, are included. 

§ 411. The table of subsidiary perfect forms shews that the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods are fairly established 
in the active voice: but the subjunctive becomes much less com- 
mon in period C. In the middle all these moods are rare, and 
occurrences are hardly found after period B. 

The group of forms consisting of the pluperfect tense and its 
allied “improper subjunctive” is remarkably small, especially if 
we compare it with the corresponding aorist group. It also 
includes no less than three formations, and is equally divided 
between them, namely, those of which the forms aciket, acikitat, 
and arirecit are typical. It seems still doubtful whether we have 
here the last remains of a decadent tense, or merely a collection 
of chance forms: and it is in favour of the latter hypothesis that 
the number of forms in C is not much less than in the earlier 
periods respectively. 
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Past tenses of the indicative. 








Refer to’ 





409 Imperfect : augmented active 
ar ee 
Imperf.: augmented middle 

and passive forms----- .--- 
Imperf.: unaugmented active 
LOE RIES 
Imperf.: unaugmented mid- 

| dle and passive forms ----- 





| a 





267 256 644 900 225 136 588 804 
53 | 41 115 156 30 41 209 280 
134| 94114 208 11 4 10 25 
87 46 55 101 11 1 | 


541 137 ‘928 1365) 277.182) 757 Tete 








410, 411 |Pluperfect: augmented forms 
= unaugmented ‘ 








14) 7 11) 18) 9 4 8 16 
13] 5 i 12) 3} -.| | 8 


27 








401 Aorists: augmented forms -- 
ais unaugmented ‘“ __ 





504 262 227 689 143° 79) 481 653 
192 110130 240 12 19 38 




















_____ Total .......-......-1...| 786 872 557 920 155. 81/ 450, 686 
___ Percentage of imperf. forms. 40| 54) 68 || 64) 69) 68 
§ 413. Subsidiary perfect forms. 
———— = pene << ee oe oe 
- A|B,/B,) B| c.|/o AV C 
| 
410, 411 Active voice: augmented | 
NS biiine onset dan seaemipanihs 10; 8 9 12) 7 4 8 14 
Active voice: unaugmented | 
|, Re ae Sk SEO 11); 5) 5} 10) 8 -.) .. 3 
Active voice: improper sub- | | Dl 
I iste come rca lads 8. BBall cas 
Active voice: improper sub- | 
junctive, with m@_...-..-. SS ae er oe 





Active voice: subjunctive - -- 
| 7 optative _..... 
| + imperative... 





| All active forms ee oe 


ee ee Ce 


5619 33 54 7 1 #38 11 
18 11/15 26/10 1 6 19 
i4 410 14 5 2 7% 14 


1111) 43) % 118| 33 8 20 61 





ae (Middle voice : augmet nted 
NG s:si4:A-<hnkcsh Aeneid areal 
Mid. voice: unaugmented ‘‘ 
“ improper subj. - 
| si - with ma 





‘Middle voice: subjunctive- -. 
< optative -..... 
- imperative -.- 





All middle forms....---- 








MD TOD aos sin ec cesincae 


All forms of subjunctive, 
| optative, and conan 
eee ees 
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4) 4 2 6 | fat ut 2 
Ot nd es ME ah te 
Ol ant oct ee Bek ce 
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IV. Secondary conjugation. 


§ 414, Intensives. In the ‘earlier language’ there are, accord- 
ing to Whitney (Roots, etc.), 105 intensive stems not used later ; 
21 are common to all periods, and 41 appear only later. Whitney 
further states (Grammar, § 1001) that “intensives in the later 
language are extremely rare.” 

That the intensive formatiou was of importance earlier may be 
inferred from the occurrence of intensive adjectives (yaviyidh, 
vdnivan) and gerunds (carkftya, vitantasdyya, marmrjénya) : 
these are not sufficiently numerous to be discussed here. The 
AV. has dvicdcala, sanisyadd, sanisrasd, all with thematic a. 

§ 415. Of the three intensive types (da@dar, dardar, daridar) 
all are in use in i¥V., but the third shews some decline in period 
C. The intensives as a whole are more common in B than in 
either A or C: and this is especially the case with the middle par- 
ticiples. The subjunctive mood is fairly common, the optative 
hardly found.’ 

§ 416. In spite of the general decrease in period C, there is an 
increase in those present forms which employ optionally thematic 
i: viz. the singular of the indicative* and imperative, and the sec- 
ond and third persons singular of the imperfect : whilst the middle 
forms with -ya suffix die out. This increase is common to all the 
-i forms, except those of the pluperfect, as is shewn in the table 
in §419. In period A more than half the -i forms belong to the 
two verbs jéhavimi, brdvimi: and this formation may be com- 
pared with the feminine adjectives in -vi from -w stems. Though 
never of importance, it served a useful purpose in providing an 
imperfect for as ‘be’, which is however rarely found before the 
period C. It may however have existed sooner, for only the third 
pl. @san is used at all freely in RV., and the few occurrences of 
the earlier form dh are also in late hymns of the RV. Whilst 
therefore thematic 7 is to be recognized as a growing formation, 
it may well have existed in the earliest period side by side with 
the elements -7, -cha, and the element -ya as used with intensives. 

§ 417. The forms containing thematic -i are: brdvimi 6 AV. 
7, -isi 1 AV. 1, -itt 2, -itu 4 AV. 2, -itana2: dbravih AV. |, 
-it 14 AV. 12, -ita, -itana 3: dsih, Gsit 45 AV. 26: dnit 2, amisi, 
taviti, avamit: jéhavimi 11 AV. 12, -iti 6 AV. 1, -itu AV. 1, 
djohavit 5: edkagimi 2, -iti1 AV. 1: carcariti AV. 1; darda- 
rimi, -iti: dodhaviti: ndmnamiti: nénaviti: tartariti, -ithah: 
papatiti: jarbhuriti: bobhaviti: yamyamiti: dyoyavit: rdra- 
jit AV. 1: rarapiti: réraviti 5, droravit 3: lilapiti AV. 1: 
dvdvacit: vavaditi 1 AV. 1, -itu AV. 1: sosaviti: janghanihi 
AV. 1, tanstanihi AV. 1: dsina 7 AV. 9: ¢dritoh, suhdvitu-, 
stdritave AV. 2, hdvitave: in all, RV. 143, AV. 82: besides the 
pluperfect forms enumerated above, § 410, viz. RV. 10. 





1 See Table, § 418. ? Once also 2 du. tartarithah. 
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§ 418. Table of the intensives. 














fer to yaw | | 
_ ABB BG G|AV/C 
415 All forms of type dddar.-...... 76 33 68101 20 11) 43 | 74 
— ss se 42 20 48 68 12 8 11 | 81 
ae ‘*  daridar .....| 35.16 19 35 8 6) 8 | 22 
416 Active forms: participles ----_- 56 29 38 67 12 6 14 32 
” subjunctive - _-__-_-- 138 218 15 2 8 4) 9 
" present without7?.. 12 2 12 14 7 7 5/19 
“ “swith 7.....| 14) 6 18, 24), 9 2 22 | 88 
2 other forms. ....-- 18); 5; 11) 16), 1) 1) 6) 8 
Middle forms: with -ya __.-_-.- 9}| 2} 8 10) -.| -.| 2] 2 
- other participles... 18 14 25 39: 9 6 8 28 
- other forms --- ..-- 18), 9 10, 19) --| --| 1 1 





All intensive forms 153 69 185 204' 40 25 62 127 





§ 419. Table of forms with thematic 7. 








Refer to 








g A B, B,| B |} a,!c,;) AV C 

Pres. ind., imperative, and im- 
perfect : 

374d, brdvimi, etc. ........--.- 6| 3 58 8) 1% 2] 28 | 42 

417 ee 1\-. 5 5 10 30) 26. 66 

oGmer words .............- Os) sc) SS Bee Pe 

iit dais ce iw db acnmne 5) 12 8} 1) 1 ..| 8 

417 Intensive : johavimi, etc. ...... 9 6 5 11, 2 ..| 14 16 

tie Sead ee: 6... 18 18| 7 2} 8 | 17 

Participle Gsina ..-.-_--- --| 2 2 4) 2 1) 9| 12 

Inf. hdvitave, etc. --.---- ..| 2 22) 2 St Ss 

_ All forms .-..----- | 27112, 38 - 42| 89) 82 168 





§ 420. Desideratives, Whitney notes 48 desideratives as used 
in the earlier language, to which ‘sa- should probably be added : 
omg 44 as used in all periods. Of these 93 stems RV. uses only 

2, of which only 16 are used in AV., besides 11 others used 
veh for the first time. There are therefore about 40 new stems 
in the later books of the ‘earlier language’ , besides 30 first used 
in the later language. ‘That the formation is old is shewn by its 
appearing also in adjectives, as deugyksdni: but it is clear that its 
application to new stems was in vigorous progress in later times. 

§ 421. In RV. we find about six desideratives established, 
viz. iyaksa-, isa-, mimiksa-, vivasa-, ciksa-, sisdsa-. In several of 
these a desiderative meaning is hardly perceptible. Almost all 
the examples we have of the subjunctive, optative, and imper- 
ative moods, and of the middle voice are from the verbs just 
named : almost all other forms are of the present and imperfect 
(and with the latter the unaugmented imperfect and improper 
subjunctive) and of the participles of the active voice. Perfects 
are formed only from mimiksa- and isa-. The desiderative 
adjectives in -sw are few but increasing in number.’ 


1 See Table, § 428. 
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It appears therefore that a distinct desiderative meaning was 
first employed only in certain prominent parts of the verb-sys- 
tem: and that as this use became more fully recognized, most of 
the earlier verbs of similar form, in which a desiderative meaning 
was at most slight, perished : ¢iksa (the only verb of this class 
which remained to classical times) was no doubt preserved by the 
disguised form of its reduplication, which enabled it to pass mus- 
ter as a distinct formation. The decay of sisdsa, in which the 
secondary meaning is pronounced, seems less explicable. 

§ 422. Future. The future in -sya, -isya appears to be cog- 
nate to the desideratives both in form and meaning.’ As is the 
case with the intensives and desideratives, a large proportion of 
the forms are participles. It is an increasing formation, but even 
in the AV. is still rare. Thatit was originally a secondary forma- 
tion appears from its possessing in RV. an augmented tense, e.g. 
dbharisyat, and a subjunctive, e.g. karisyah. As a tense, the 
future does not exist’ before period C. 

§ 423. The Causative conjugation or tenth verb-class is fully 
established in all parts of the RV. Middle and subjunctive 
forms are fairly frequent: but the perfect is wanting, and the 
optative and the middle participle are very rare. The only opta- 
tives noticed are citdyema (-d) ii. 2. 10, iv. 36. 9, dhadrayeh iv. 4. 
8, marjayema iv. 4. 8, mdnayet AV., vecayet AV., sprhayet i. 41. 
9: and the only middie participles kKimayamdna (AV.) mahd- 
yamana, yatdyamdna, vardhdyamdna, each occurring once. 
Several verbs use the middle indicative forms side by side with 
the active participles. There is a passive participle in -ta. 

§ 424. This class is closely connected with the -a and -ya 
classes of verbs, and with the denominatives. That the suffix 
-aya had not originally any causative meaning may be inferred 
from its frequent occurrence with middle endings, and from its 
meaning often coinciding with that of the simple verb. The 
large increase in occurrences found in A and B seems due to 
causatives proper, but it is not always easy to distinguish these 
from the verbs which have causative form only. The following 
list is merely tentative : 

Verbs in -dya without distinctive causative meaning: d@mdya, 
dudya, isdya, irdya, kamdya, kiddya, krpdya, girdhdya, 
grbhaya, ghardya (AV.), ghosdya, coddya, chaddya, chaddya, 
chandaya, jambhdya, tansdya, tardya (AV.), turdya, dansdya, 
damdya, dambhaya, dhandya, dhardya, dhavaya, patdya, pan- 
dya, piddya (AV.), pardya (AV.), barhdya, maddya, maddya 
(AV.), manddya, marjdya, mrdadya, maredya, yatdya, yamdya, 
yavidya, yavaya, yopdya, ranhdya, risdya, rucdya, rejaya, var- 
dya, vajaya, varjaya (AV.), vardhdya, gatdya (AV.), gamdya 
(AV.), cundhdya, cobhdya (AV.), gnathdya, grathdya, siddya, 
sdrdya, standya, spacdya, sprhdya, sphirjdya, syandaya, svad- 
dya, svandya, svardya (AV.), hardya.’ 





1 E.g. avisydt, sanisya, -dt, here considered after Whitney as futures, 
are treated by Grassmann as desideratives. 
* See Table, § 428. 
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$425. Causatives with the element p are found in the present 
and aorist : the formation’ belongs to period C. 

§$ 426. Denominatives. These forms shew a marked diminution 
in period C, which however does not affect those verbs in which 
y is preceded by a long vowel (@7%). The tendency to lengthen 
the thematic vowel is parallel to that observed in the subjunctive. 
The participles are in proportion very common in A and B, but 
fall off’ considerably in C. 

In the table of denominatives are included the stems gopdyéd-, 
pitya-, and haryd- ‘shine yellow’, and the form bhisékti. 

§ 427. Closely connected with the denominative verbs are a 
group of adjectives in -yé%, and of substantives in -y@. These too 
are less frequent’ in period C. 


§ 428. Table of Desideratives, Futures, Causatives, and De- 
nominatives. 





Refer A || B, B,| B ‘es c,| AV Cc 
to § | 





421 Desideratives : | | 





























Stem sakee V.B. ............. ii @ & Fi ../ .. 4) i 

— 7 ee 13; 7 Tia) 3 .. 2 4 

‘¢ 6minkea V. 8. 6.......... ee ae, ee ee ie 

QE. osc: eee eon caee 82; 9 12) 21; 1; lt i 8 

+: QM ck as senda 24 13 15) 28; 7 4 10 21 

_ 2% ere 20 6 5 11; 1 2 38 6 

CRO OI, os oe eesccaccsn 31 11 36, 47) 7 15 44 66 

em oe ee ee ee ee a a a 

ee 139 53 84)187| 18 22 61101 
Active voice: | 

pres. ind., etc., of verbs named 60 22 18 40 6 6 9 21 

na other verbs. 25 9 22 31 5 18 381) 49 

subjunctive, ‘‘ of verbsnamed 31 15 20 35 3 .. 6 9 

| is 3 other verbs.|| 1!) .-; 4 4) ..| .. 5, 5 

\Middle voice: verbs named-.-.-.--- 17/, 5 10 15); 2 1 & 8S 

- other verbs_-_-_--- 5|| 2} 10 12) 2 2 8s 12 

421 (Adjectives in -su... -.....-...-. 8 7 6 13) 1 1 12 14 

422 Futures: finite in -sya.......--- OG) ..| «| Og ..| Bw 

oe e MN ss a Soe 6 25 7 5 .. 88 4 

ae participles in -sya ____- 8 1: 8 4) ..| 8 F 10 

4 a -isya_...- 425 7 2 2 82 

RR OMMMB... . «=o nsec. 13 5 13:18 10 5 69 84 





1 See Table, § 428. 
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423 ~Causatives in -iya_........-- _... 177 127 183/310 89 66 351 456 
ge re 210 101171272 46 86 208 290 
425 Causativ es with p (present, etc.) 3| 4 918) 7% 4 40 Bt 
Se ENE poco ni oh 2 1); 1) 1 6 8 
_ All causative forms -........ 391 283 363596 93 107 605 805 
“426 Denominatives: piece amas “e “oi ae 
Stems in -aya, -iya, -uwya, -eya- 61 24 39 68 9 6 18 33 
‘© -dya, -tya, -tiya_.----. 78 41 65106 18 9 53 80 
Oe ONE schoo ci icel ea oa  iin 58 28 37 65 9 4 21 34 
Se I oa ons ote ou %76 84 49 83: 8 4 25 87 
BOUIN esis s orsnnecnes 273 127190817 44 28 117184 
Finite forms ....... -.....--..-.| 180 44 90134 24 15 71110 
CO ee ee 148 831001838 20 8S 46 74 
487 |Adjectives in -y# ................ 187 56 72128 11; 3 46) 60 
Substantives in -y@.......-.-.--. 30 15 19 84 2 1 = 12) 15 
§ 429. Table shewing the general history of the verb. 
Refer to | A|B B | c c|D E 
$ os 2 | |treblea) 
370 |Present indicative (active and mid- | | 
___._ REE eT aay aoe eee ee 2578 mens eet 2648 2313 
393 |Present subjunctive (a forms) (ac-| | 
tive and middle). - rere Fe 364, 20 _.-- 
394 |Present optative (active and middle), 244| 176) 289) 828 330 
371, 372 |Passive (except the aorist)...-...-.| 158) 236) 424 388 576 
411 Moods of the perfect -...-.......-.| 103] 105) 44)....)  -..- 
le III i cnc cieena das ecceasae ee oe 
EES REED 20381/1811,1440) 125, 111 
ERD 541/1365/1216 1078 744 
Ss I oi cc eee wan cromuccsemes 153) 204) 127, 21 15 
Mee Fereeeeeeres 2... <2... nnn sce 139} 137| 101) 29 24 
422 |Future (-sya, -isya) --...--.---.---- 13} 18) 84) 125 525 
428, 424 |Causative (including all verbs in | | 
— Peas ere ree 387) 582; 746 401, 597 
425 |Causative with p(excluding aorists)| 8; 13) 51, 69 12 
426 |Denominative -....-.......-..--.- 273, 317; 184) 56 108 
EE ee 506) 354) 155) 21, 309 
a Ee: 27; +83 288 | 326, 1508 
All forms tabulated ......... 74401827918762'6135. 7167 
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90 
52 
8 ‘ ny y TY’ . ‘ \4r rATrT RO ae he) fa) + 
os CHAPTER VI. NUMERALS, PRONOUNS, ADVERBS, AND 
305 lm ’ al G) 7G oF ~ 
= PARTICLES. §§ 450-459. 
= § 430. These parts of speech, although they belong to vocabu- 
34 lary, have affinity to the flexional part of the language, for their 
7 use is of a formal character, and largely independent of the sub- 
woe ject-matter of any particular book. It seems therefore right to 
nts treat of them, as is usual, as a part of Grammar. 
110 
2 
60 A. Numerals and Pronouns. 
15 


—_ § 431. The only numeral that calls for attention is éka, for 
which see § 296. 

§ 432. We have already noticed (§ 277) the great increase in 
the use of the pronoun of the first person singular in the later 
Vedic periods: and have attributed it to the increasingly personal 
character of the hymns, and to the introduction of dramatic 
episodes. But even in the AV. the pronoun of the second person 
is more common.’ 

§ 433. Of the demonstrative pronouns, syd tyd is early: etdd 
is late in most of its forms. For the nom. sing. esd, esdh see 
above § 281: the nom. ace. dual m. etd, n. efé, nom. ace. pl. m. eté, 
etiin, neut. etd, etini, may also have been established early: the 
ed) remaining masc. and neuter forms and the whole of the feminine, 
i appear to be late. Late are also ena and adds'*: tva ‘any’ 

belongs to B,. 
3 § 434. Sdrva, with the meaning ‘all’ is late, and may be 
included here: as also bah% ‘much’ with its compounds. 

§ 435. The derived forms katard, katamd are l\ate: still more 
so yatard, yatamd, and itara: anyatard does not occur. 

§ 436. Comparatives and superlatives of prepositions are mark- 
i edly more common in the later periods: “para and upamd alone 
4 seem proper to the earlier time: dntara dntama may be added, if 
5 the derivative antdriksa, which is more common late, is put out 
4 
5 


aSo' 


of account: vitardm belongs to B, and C.. 





1 See Table, § 437. ? But see above § 284. 
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§ 437. Table of pronouns. 






































| | 
ry A |B, B:| B | c,|c,| AV] C 
sl 

| ee ee ee ee ee 
432 |ahdm singular’ -.--.........--. 202 | 76197) 273115) 84) 769) 968 
itvam soe eekeneeell 1482 550 670) 1220190 152/1151/1493 
earn 112} 388 44) 82) 4 3 2) 9 

etdd: nom. acc. m. n. dual and } -.| 
plural ..............--|| 33/ 18 18} 36] 16, 5) 13) 34 
acc. masc, etdm.......- 17); 6 3 OF 5 Ll 87 «648 

n. a. neut. etdd (includ- | | | 
ing adverb) .....--.--- 6; 6 4) 10) 13 3) 57) 7 

other forms masc. and | } | | 

SE vacarans cnvccece 2) --; 1} 2 2 & 18 17 
feminine forms-_-__.--.-- 10| 10 15) 25) 7 11) 60) 7 
i a intl nina messin 22,| 14 19] 338)| 15) 20) 202) 237 
adds (asau, amu- etc.) ..-.--- 11) 6 12} 18} 9 14/ 137) 160 
nS ca drdeennnnaes 1/ .. 14) 14/] 2} ..| 9] 4 
CE nkicedntnucceseenws 7) 3 5) 8) 7% 18) 447) 472 
Se , 4| 7 6) 13] 138 6) 35) 54 
485 |katard, katamd.-..---...-..--- 5| 1 6 7 3 2| 17) -22 
yatard, yatamd ....-.-------- 0} --| --| Oj} --| 3} 20) 28 
he ee PEAS ee emg ee : || re eee OC! | & 22 
496 \Gpara, upamd...............- 23|| 12; 19) 31)) 5 1) 5 11 
ddhara, adhamd ....-..------ 4| -. 10) 10) 5 9 57 71 
dntara, dntama __..-..-.---- 19; 1 9 10) 4 1 3} «8 
antdriksa .....-..----| 28} 11 48} 54|| 12) 10) 130, 152 
GOOG, GRUNGE ..6. 2000-2200 8} 3 15) 18) 2) 3 30) 35 
aqwara, avamd ..............<-. 10; 8 14; 22 12) 2} 18) 382 
tittara, uttamd..........-.---- 27} 1) 22) 23) 17) 15} 96) 128 
ST bch udhadnempitaaetnerndeie 15) 18 26) 44|| 12) 4) 59) 75 
Co eee _ 0} 3 -.| ---| 38 
Sr 0} 2 12] 14) 1! 2 10 18 
EE ns iictin angie baiehaeiee 30 | 42 67) 109/| 29) 13) 82) 124 
0 nena 0; 2 4) 6] 2 --] -..| 2 
CE EES — ee 11 1 





B. Case-forms used as adverbs. 


§ 438. There is no definite line to be drawn between idiomatic 
uses Of case-forms, and adverbs. In order to avoid questions of 
criticism, those words will be here treated as adverbs which are 
so recorded in the respective indices verborum’. 

§ 439. Accusatives as adverbs. Several adverbs retain the pro- 
nominal ending -d: of these Add is peculiar to RV.: of its cor- 
relatives, kdém is stable, Kam perhaps declining: id, kuvid, cid, 
smdd are all declining’: but sv¢d is increasing in importance, as 
are céd and néd. 

Many adverbs resemble the accusative neuter in -ah -ih -uh: 
with them may be grouped those in -ar, -uwr. Of these avdh, mithah, 
gudh, mihur, sasvdr shew no important change: addh, adhdh, 





1 Ahdm is not included in the tabulated groups in the Introduction, 
for the reasons given in § 482. 

2 To thisa few exceptions are made: e. g. dirdm, diré, dirdt are 
treated as adverbs. 

3 The expanded form sumdd is rather later than smdd. 








3 
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pardh and pinar are more common late: dvih is proper to B, 
and bahih first occurs in AV. 

There are sever al adverbs i in -am: tuyam ‘quickly’ is early, as 
is also nindm ‘now,’ which goes almost entirely out of use in 
AV., but reappears as an asseverative particle in the Brahmanas: 
diurdm ‘to a distance’ sdydm ‘at evening’ are late. Others are 
of less importance. 

Anusdk' and the rare Gyusdk are early: so too ¢dhak: pfthak 
is late. 

Whether forms in -im belong here is more than doubtful. 
ikim, nakim, mdkim are found occasionally in A and B: im and 
sim are both* most common in B: ta#snim occurs only once (in C,). 
For words in -dnim see below § 450.* 

§ 440. Instrumentals as adverbs. Amongst forms in -@ we have 
the old words tmdnd, sdca@, as well as géihda, which remains in use. 
In dvitd, bahtita we seem to have the beginnings of a new forma- 
tion in -t@: these words, however, die out. Of many words 
referring to time and place purd occurs evenly in all periods, the 
rest shew more or less growth. From the adjectives of direction 
we find weed, nied, paged, pracd- chiefly in B: uecaih, nicaih, 
pardacaih almost exclusively in C: with the latter group may be 
classified the isolated forms ¢dnaih (viii. 45. 11; 80. 3) ganakaih 
(vill. 80. 3 dts). Further we have a group of words denoting 
sounds, of which £ikird is the most distinctive and svdAd (if it is 
rightly grouped with the others) the most frequent: these belong 
to period C. 

Many of the forms included above (§ 146) amongst ‘homopho- 
nous instrumentals’ may equally well be considered as adverbs. 

The forms end, aya may be considered as transition forms to 
the fuller instrumental endings: they have been discussed above, 
§ 284. Adverbs i in -en@ are not found in the Vedic period: there 
are a few in -ayd,* which die out. Nor do the parallel feminine 
forms in -iyd, -yd, -wyd attain importance at any time.* 

List of words: (i.) in @: (a) adverbs of manner: guhd 53 
AV. 13,tmdnad 60 AV. 1, vind AV.1(?), sded 86 ; dvitd 29, bahita 
(?) 2 : (b) of place amd 13 (including compounds) AV. 15, antara 
8 (including compounds) AV. 20, apakd, para 68 AV. 107: (ec) of 
time and 5, sdnda 4 (including compound) AV. 2, diva 25 AV. 15, 
nana 17 AV. 5, pura (with ne but not including 
purdnd, ete.) 69 AV. 30; uecd 15 AV. 1, nied 7 AV. 1, paged 8 
AV. 3, pracd- 4: (d) of sounds kikird 2, ciged 1, masmasd AV. 1, 
sudha@ and compounds 23 AV. 75. (ii.) in-aih: ueeaih 1 AV. 5, 
nicaih AV. 7, pardcath 6 AV. 5, pracaih, gdnaih 2, ganakaih. 
(iii.) in -ayad: adatrayd, dsayd 2, rtayd, kdya 3, kuhayd, nak- 
tayd, svapnayd AV. 1. (iv.) in -iyd, -ya: urviyd 23 AV. 2, 
tmdnyd 2, vigvyd. (v.) in-uyd: see Lanman, p. 408, and § 181 sup. 








! Once sdnusdk. 

2 The uses of these words as pronouns (acc. to Grassmann) are 
included in the Table. 

3 See Table, § 444. 

4 Some of these may be homophonous instrumentals from stems in -ayd. 
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§ 441. Ablatives as adverbs. These are found only with the 
endings -dt, -tdt, the latter being added to stems ending in -c, to 
adverbs in -s, or to ablative forms in -@¢. The analysis of paged- 
tat is uncertain. The adverbs in -d, -stdt, -ktat from adjectives 
signifying direction, are more common late. 

List of words: (i.) in -d (of direction); adharit 7 AV. 10, 
apakdt, uttardt 2 AV. 12, pagedt 17 AV. 22. (ii.) others of place 
in -dt: amdt 2, aGrdt 15 AV. 10, dsdt 2, dardt 18 AV. 4, sandt 21. 
(iil.) in -stdé¢ (of direction): adhistat, avdstat 3, updristat 1 AV. 
2, pardstat 5 AV. 10, purdstat 30 AV. 23. (iv.) in -ktat (of 
direction) : dpaktdt, idaktat 4, praktat. (v.) pagedtat 4. (vi.) 
in -Gttdat: adhardttat, Grdttdt 3, uttardttat 2, paradkdttat. (vii) 
from pronouns: @¢ 113 AV. 18, td 2, ydt 4 AV. 1." 

§ 442. Sadydh, perhaps a genitive form, is more common’ in 
A and B: but also classical. 

§ 443. Locatives as adverbs are not easily to be distinguished 
from the corresponding case-forms: dré and diré on the one 
hand, réé on the other, will illustrate this formation. As loc. pl. 
maksit may perhaps be reckoned ; 5 it is a very early word from 
which an wu stem has been formed :’ see above, § 207. 

$ 444. Table of case-forms used as adverbs. 

















. | Ze | 

— A | p,|B,| Blole| AV) C 
Accusatives as adverbs : 

— fe | eee 5 3} 4 3) Q.-| --| 2 
SR are. 23; 4 9 13) 8 1, 18, 22 
on, NTT TE 8} 2) 6 8 1) 2 1 4 
OME Ss atic Dainaieca cc eee 338) 89 207 296 9025 76191 
RE TE TAT 13|; 7) 12) 19)| 1)-- 1, 2 
IEEE TT 286 88 134 222, 3518 18 66 
‘* (with interrogatives) .. 43,12 11 28 33 38 9 
smdd and compounds. ---. 15), 1) 6 7 t.-) -.| 1 
sumad ares 2) 11 6 Zi 1). 1; 2 
CE esidécbniestseiianwaes 9 4 9 13,16 5 18 34 
EE ds weteisinnneen 2]; 1)...; 11) 3} 1) 16) 18 
\dii.) 0.50, 20 5 I ce cece enceges 8) 1...) 1}}..| 8} 14) 17 
adhah(withadhaspada) 1... 8 8 14 9 14 
pardh .......---------- 11,6 7 13/11 6 82 49 
ptinar and compounds 19 7 81 38.1531 71117 
See ee 8/10 19 29, 4.2 7 18 
I si anaes aedoen ied O}|..|---| Ol..|--] 14 14 
\(jii.) in -am : tiyam Dt eetaaidasnmatins 10), 8 +7 10)| 2...) ..| 2 
ED acinaweekickee asin 1i| 1)...| 1}j)..| 3} 10) 21 
Serene ee 65,16 18 34) 7 2 2 11 
Te 3}, 1; 2 8] 2} 2 16) 20 

(iv.) without suffix: dnusdk (with ; | | 
| sdnusdk) .... 22) 5 8 18) 1)..| ..) 1 
dyusdk .....- Micslosd| “SR-ctedl «oP 
_ 9|/ 2} 2 ail aj-| ..| 1 
prthak -....- 4 1) 5 6) 4)..| 17) 21 
i(v.) im tm : Akim, etc. .............. a ee ee 
DR tice ani vcubianaesionll 82| 44, 68112 17 2, 1, 20 
_ ee ere } 181/10! 28) 8811 B'_.| ol 4 





1 See Table, § 444. 
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Refer A B,| Be B C; Ce AV C 

















to§ 
440 Instrumentals as adverbs : 
Sy re ee 17|\11) 20, 31), 3 2 18) 18 
ESSE ERE er 35 | 7 16 23); 2- 1; 8 
ES eer 57 10; 16 26, 3... _.| 8 
dvita, bahuta ..-.....---- 20;| 8 8 11)). |- kt se 
ama, antara, apaka ---.-.-- 6'3| 6 914 8 85 42 
0 ee See ere 21 10 18 28 6138 107126 
Oe ee 2); 2} 3 8! B.. 2 4 
eee: 12,4 4 8 8 2 15) 20 
RES ae nega ears 5/2; 6 8) 31 5| 9 
ucced, nici, paged, pradcd-- 6 5 15 20 43 5 12 
ca cntiuienksaae 2;1 8 4) 4 1) 17) 22 
a 6; 3 11 14,5 1 76 82 
words in -ay@ ____..------ 6; 2) 1 8)-.). i 
urviyd, tmanyd, vigevyd... 2 7 14 21 21 2 5 
“441 Ablatives as adverbs : 
CT ee 10 2 38 5 48 44 56 
| ae 22 11 14 2511 1 14 26 
adndastat. ete. ...............- 8| 2,17 19' 7 6 35 48 
dpaktdt, etc. .......--..------ ee a O-- ot 2t- S 
ai le dines cca atlanta higth Bias “Oy et Siel ant 2 
adharattat, etc............--- ne ee 
SS ee 40 17 338 50 17.. 19 36 
442 Genitive asadverb: sadydh'.----. 33 10 26 36 4.. 10 14 
443 Locatives as adverbs: dré, duré.. 21 5 19 24 45 8 17 
qté ......./| S| 1) 3 Bi.) 8 . 


maksti .... 25 a Wiselael. ox 





C. Adverbs with suffixes other than those of the cases. 


§ 445. This is the most important class of adverbs. The 
words will be discussed in the order adopted in Whitney’s 
Grammar. 

§ 446. The ending -ta/ is added (i.) to pronouns, and to nouns 
and adjectives so as to indicate generally direction; (ii.) to the 
names of parts of the body ; (iii.) to other nouns. The first class 
is the most important: dtah, dntitah and vicvdtah alone are 
early, all other words are more common late. The second class 
is found in period C: the third is everywhere rare. 

ie of words: (i.) agratdh 1 AV. 2, dtah 56 AV. 6, antatadh 
AV. 1, dntitah 6, anydtah 1 AV. 2, apaktah AV. - amitah 3 
AV. : abhitah v5 AV. 9, avardtah, itdh 28 AV. 71, uttaratah 
AV. 2, udaktéh AV. 2, ubhaydtah 2, kiitah 11 AV. 14, carama- 
tah AV. h. tdtah 22 AV. 46, daksinatéh 7 AV. 7, diratah AV. 
i, “paritah AV. 1, praktah AV. i, meadligutdl 3 AV. 11, ydtah 








1 Sadydh, being in use in classical Sanskrit, is not included in the 
groups of the Introduction. 
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24 AV. 15, vigudtah 68 AV. 22, samdndtah, sarvdtah 2 AV. 14, 
savyatdh: in all, RV. 262, AV. 238. (ii.) ‘asyatah ‘AV. 2, kar- 
natdh AV. 1 , pattah, pattatéh AV. 1, patsutdh, mukhatadh 1 AV. 
1, cirsatdh 1 AV. 2, Arttdh: in all, RV. 5, AV. 7. (iii) abdi- 
patdh, itdtah, rbhutdh, jyesthatéh AV. 1, bhadratéh AV. 1, mat- 
tih AV. 1, manyutdh AV. |, maryatdh, samudratdh AV. 1, 
sindhutdh AV. 1: in all, RV. 4, ~ag 6. The whole number of 
occurrences is therefore in RV. 271, in AV. 251.’ 

$447. The ending -tra, -tra is "established in RV. in dtra, 
ydtra. The only other words used with any frequency are tdtra, 
and anydtra ; all are more common late. On the other hand 
-trd is a decaying ending, and especially so in the word satré and 
its compounds. 

List of words: (i.) dtra 119 AV. 35, anydtra 3 AV. 13, amé- 
tra AV. 4, ubhaydtra, tdtra 23 AV. 49, ydtra 123 AV. 51, vic- 
vdtra. (ii.) akdtrad, asmatrd 8, kiitra 3, daksinatrd, devatrad 22 
AV. 2, pakatraé 2, purutrd 28 AV. 2, purusatrd 2, bahutrd, 
martyatra 5, cayutrd 2, satrd (with its compounds) 54 AV. 2.’ 

§ 448. Of adverbs in -ha with local meaning thé shews a 
decided increase in C: kiéiha, vigudha shew little change. Of 
other adverbs in -ha, sahdé shews a great increase.’ 

§ 449. The only adverb in -thd, -tha is dtha: this is rightly 
described by Grassmann as late: in period C it is usually accom- 
panied by vu. Of other adverbs in -thd, itthd, kathd, yatha (unac- 
cented), and v/thd are early: but rtuthd, tathd, and ydtha are 
more common late: the words less often used anydthd, imdthd, 
irdhvdtha, evdtha, ndamdthd, pirvatha, pratnatha, vicvdtha 
hardly occur after B. The formation in -thé must therefore be 
regarded as on the whole decadent.’ 

§$ 450. Adverbs of time in -dé are irregular: idé sdéda@ belong 
to period A: kadé yadé to all periods: tadé sarvaddé are found 
in AV. only, replacing the two early words. Sddam is used in 
all the Vedic periods. 

Forms in -dnim (iddnin, taddnim, vigvaddnim) are late. 

Of forms in -rhi kdrhi occurs 5 times in RV., of which three 
are in A: but ¢dérhi only in C, and AV., whilst other adverbs are 
later than AV. 

Ydadi ‘if’ is more common in C, probably for reasons of idiom.’ 

§ 451. Of adverbs in -di@ none are very common; they 
are found in all periods. ddha (adhd) is a decaying form: but 
more especially so in its use with other particles, which is not 
found after period B. addhd ‘in truth’ is found in all periods.’ 

§ 452. Adverbs in -¢éh are much more common in C than 
earlier.’ 

§ 453. The suffix -vd¢ ‘like’ is not peculiar to Vedic Sanskrit 
(Whitney, Gr. § 1107): but within the Veda it is most common’ 
in A. 

§ 454. Table of adverbs with suffixes other than those of the 
cases. 





1 See Table, § 454. 
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1] 

> to A |B, |B} Bi} c,!c.,AV C 
Adverbs in -tah. | Se ie re 

446 (i.) Older words: dtah ---.--- 22 8 16 24) 6 4 6 16 
anttiank....|| 1)| 2 A 3 2) 2.) = 2 
vicvdtah ..| 24 9 22 31) 5 8 22. 35 
Later words: abhitah... 3 6 10 16; 4 2 9 15 
CC 9 3 38 6! 2 11 71 84 
kittah -.... 5 ..| 8 8 1] 2) 14) 17 

tdtah ..-- 6 1) ..| 1) 6 9 46 61 

daksinatdh| 1) --| 2} 2) 3} 1) 7/11 

ydtah ..-.. 8 3 7 10) 3) 8 15; 21 
Other words............- 3 2 5 7% 2 8 48 53 
|(ii.) dsyatdh, etc. .......-..-- Si nc] Bt Bt Sat BT ae 
((iii.) abhtpatdh, ete. .-..------ Hi} .-t 2) Bh Bae) Bi] S 
___|__ All in -fap.........--..- --| 84!! 84 7 105 | 39! 43 251 333 
“447 | Adverbs in -tra, -tra: dtra_.... 81) «15 41) 56) 21 11 35 | 67 
anydtra...|| 2]| ..| -.; O} 1) -.] 18 | 14 
tdira...... 3; 3 7 10) 1) 9 49°; 59 
ydtra ....- 25 19 7 50 21 27, 51 , 99 
Other words .........-..- Bi es Si nel wel St @ 
___|___ Allin -tra........-.-..---- 62 37 80117, 44 47152 [248 
Words in -trd _.....--...----- 87. «7:19 26 «8 4 4, «16 
| satra and compds --=|| 56|| 10; 8 18}| -.| -.| 2 | 2 

448 Adverbs in -ha | | {| | | 

| Be TE. Sec cncccdcsce- | 97 33 73106 83 26200 259 

| SE <nd-anceiwadnwe | 5) 1 8 4 2 1 8] 6 

| es 4; 2) 8 10) 3 ..| 7) 10 

| (ii.) others: dha .--------.---- 23; 9 14 23); 6 1) 7| 14 
Cee 1} ..| 9 | | | 3] 3 

| eee 69 28! 59 87| 10 6 52 68 
sahad andcompounds' 14 7 17 24) 5 17118 |140 
"EE EE Massantkslgsbitasaijataee -/ 25 19 82,51 16 9 48 | 78 
ee ee ee ree 8 1 5 6) 7 16118 141 
Adverbs in -thd: ittha@ ...._--- | 44; 7% 12; 19; 2 2 4] 8 
ae 7| 10} 5) 15) 2 1) 14) 4 

yathd (unaccented)| 23, 1 7 8)... 8 8] 6 

| CIs ob esas a | eee 1 

| anydthd, etc...-.-- OB) Fy Be ast2h. 3 1 

All the above --.-. 102 29 84. 63' 5 6 9/| 20 

PIM ooo caswecks | 2 3 5 8 5 8 1| 9 
eee be | 2} 2) 2 8 86) 41 
EE 113 | 31 44| 75 | 15 28181 |224 
- 2 t REE if oe il ota Se 
sdda& and compounds -..--. | 5 10 15 A Ore 
Se an ee 4 1 4 5) 1) 2 4) 7 

oe aE ae 33 | 14 13 27, 4 10 55 | 69 

451 \-dhd, -<dia:> dda.....2.--..... 7 18 37, 55 10 5, 16 ; 31 

“ with other par- | | 

eae 20 4 11 * sll) Soctlh ke 

9? Tae: 6| ..| 6 -& 6 ..| 14 | 20 
| RRReee oT: “41/1115 a6!) a a! 4 
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D. Particles without suffix. 


§ 455. S&% as an independent word is fairly common in period 
A, then rapidly becomes rarer. 

§ 456. Asseverative particles are particularly common in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda: to the early words already dis- 
cussed, viz. ddha, itthd, id, dvitd may now be added gha, tu, sma. 
On the other hand avgé occurs in all parts, kiia more often late: 
but these latter words are comparatively unimportant. In all 
periods u, hi are very common.’ 

§ 457. Nd used in comparisons is extremely common in A 
and B,, much rarer in B,: in C it almost disappears. In classical 
Sanskrit it is wanting: in later books it again comes into use *’. 
Its correlative 7va is common in all periods’: but the words va, 
vai, evd, evdm are all late. ti is also much more common in the 
later hymns. 

§ 458. Of words used as prepositions also the most noticeable 
are dcha, which is early, and dpi which is more common late. 
The latter in classical Sanskrit is chiefly used as a conjunction, 
though this is seldom the case in RV. or AV. 


§ 459. Table of particles without suffix. 

















— A |B |B |B) c/o AV) C 
455 OO Hatt absasenaases | 120 23 53 76 24 6 14 44 
456 Ce dihisbewdwanensees 15 7 9 1 #4 38 8 15 

SRE eee 40; 7% 15) 22, 10) .., 38 18 

_ Ee en ee ; 84) 11 3} 14 2) ..| 2 4 

OE ar ee ee ee 62; 11 21 82 7; 6 13 26 

DSS asec nndaancawabes 0} ..| 4 4 4 3 2 9 

457 WE fh wicca oecscase 628} 216 321 5387 33 9 18 60 
un (for (a) .... ........ 8;i 38 6 9 11) 7 91) 109 

OS ae 8 2 5 7 8 6 112! 123 

OO BR arene 41) 34 42 76) 16 17 287 270 

WE. dn nckhcowuccuenaca ee qo .| 1 a & 

i cccdasenko casinos | 16 7 11 18; 9 9 85 108 

458 See en | 52) 238 24 47) 5 1 14 20 
re | 380 8 25 33) 19 12 65 96 
<a i 8 i 8 4 1} 2 12 15 








1 See Table, § 459. 

? Bohtlingk, Wérterbuch sub voce. The attempt to connect nd ‘like’ 
with na ‘ not’ is quite contrary to all probabilities: but there seem to 
be traces of an asseverative particle nd ‘truly,’ which is closely con- 
nected with nd ‘like.’ If we compare a greedy boy to a pig we do not 
say ‘‘no, he is not (exactly) a pig,” but ‘‘ yes he is a pig.” 

3’ A complete list of occurrences does not seem to be available. 
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CONCLUSION. 


§ 460. In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to 
give by the aid of figures a fairly complete picture of the changes 
in Sanskrit phonology and accidence which can be traced in the 
Vedic period, and thus to indicate the lines upon which an histor- 
ical Vedic Grammar may some day be written. It remains to 
consider whether the picture thus drawn is consistent with his- 
torical probability, and tends to confirm the theory of literary 
epochs in the Veda upon which it depends: and further what the 
principal features of the picture itself are. 

§$ 461. To the evidence summarized in § 41, which is based 
upon the number of occurrences of the most important ‘early’ 
and ‘late variations,’ it is now desirable to add the further evi- 
dence which may be based upon the number of variations alone, 
and to extend their definition so as to include changes of a much 
more gradual kind. The amount of matter in AB is about double 
that in C: and if a variation occurs 20 times in AB, or 10 times 
in C, and in either case half as often again as the amount of mat- 
ter accounts for, we have so far a reasonable presumption that 
the variation is historically ‘early’ or ‘late.’ For this purpose, 
then, let ‘early variations’ be those which occur at least 20 times 
in AB, being 3 times as often as in C: and ‘late variations’ 
those which occur at least 10 times in C, being three-fourths as 
often as in AB. 

§ 462. This wider definition frees us from the objection urged 
to our former argument, that a late poem may have been decked 
out by the repeated introduction of metrical and formal archaisms, 
so as to appear at first glance of a much earlier date. For unless 
this artifice approached the standard of high scholarly art, it 
would be at once detected by disregarding the number of occur- 
rences, and considering only if early variations numerous in kind 
are present, and (still more particularly) if late variations are 
absent. This test should accordingly be applied to the main 
presupposition of this article, namely, that the hymns included 
in A are on the whole earlier than those included in B. 

§ 463. It may, however, be urged that we now run an opposite 
risk, and that by our new and more lax definition there will be 
included a number of so-called variations that are based upon a 
few occurrences really attributable to chance: and that therefore 
each ‘ variation’ should be examined on its own individual merits, 
and in accordance with established literary canons. Such a scru- 
tiny I believe not to be practicable or desirable for the present 
purpose : first because it is in a very high degree improbable 
that chance will at all materially affect the relative value of the 
respective figures, it being of the disposition of that deity to dis- 
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tribute favours impartially to both sides ; but principally because 
the literary canons appealed to are in the main the prepossessions 
of each individual writer, and are far more likely to mislead than 
to aid. But though in this respect I look upon the detailed 
‘weighing’ of evidence as a mistake, any one who makes the 
experiment will soon convince himself that it will not affect 
appreciably the results, always provided that the whole range of 
evidence is not unduly narrowed. 

§ 464. In the tables included in this article about 900 distinct 
variations are examined numerically, and it seems unlikely that 
any great number have been neglected. Of these, 257 satisfy 
our present definition of ‘early variations,’ and 233 have the 
same title to be considered late. Each variation may be consid- 
ered to be more prevalent in A or in B if it has in either period 
a greater number of occurrences by one-fourth than in the other. 
By this test the variations are 
distributed as shewn at the side. 





Early Late ‘he ‘early variations’ prevalent 

aa , in A are twice as many as in B; 
9 age J 

es * a but ‘late variations’ are only one- 


More commoninB 46 | 146 fifth as many. If therefore there 

is artifice in the apparently early 

257 | 233 character of A, it extends not 

only to the introduction of some 

scores of archaisms, but also to the careful exclusion of from fifty 

to one hundred neoterisms: although the respective archaisms 

and neoterisms are to a large extent such as could only have been 
recognised by careful study. 

§ 465. But these figures are not given only as evidence, but also 
to shew the proportion between the main current of change and the 
eddies. For it appears that whilst B and C agree as to 252 varia- 
tions, yet A and C agree in as many as 78: whilst in 160 neither 
A nor B is appreciably nearer to C. In other words, of every 
100 changes taking place from B to C, we find 52 only progress- 
ing between A and B, whilst in 16 cases the change is then in 
the opposite direction. This 16 per cent. represents, it would 
seem, the failures of literary development : changes or variations 
which attained at one time to considerable vogue, but were yet 
destined to disappear or be reversed in the succeeding epoch. 
Similarly 52 per cent. represents the proportion of progressive 
change: and the remainder (32 per cent.) the new creations of 
the later period. But many variations, though not destined to 
survive, are in themselves of great beauty and importance, and 
as such are discussed in the body of this article: such are the 
instr. pl. in -ebhih, the unaugmented past tenses, the 1st pers. pl. 
ending in -masi, and the use of the verbal infixes -nd, -ni, -nu. 
I fail however to observe any general characteristic which would 
be a reason for ascribing to the hymns of any intermediate period 
a special dialectic or literary character. 
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§ 466. I would now return to consider the main stream of 
change, and call attention to one or two of the most important 
currents of which it is composed. The first may be named 
“Syllabic contraction”: it has been generally recognised, and 
has now been shewn to mark more particularly the first period of 
the Rigveda. Its effect is to combine two syllables in one, either 
by contraction of consecutive vowels or by consonantization of 
the elements which may be variously written, (i.) iy, wv, ar, an, 
(ii.) dy, uv, rr, nn, (ill.) tu rn: the consonantal resultants being 
y orn respectively. 

This process, though general, proceeds more rapidly after a light syl- 
lable, and thus suggests the generalization that a heavy syllable is fol- 
lowed by a syllabic element: and in this way original y v come not 
rarely to be vocalized. By ‘resolution’ of a vowel or semi-vowel we 
understand generally the critical process by which the earlier forms 


are restored to the text: but ‘resolution’ occurs also from time to time 
in a historical sense, from causes such as that just described. 


§ 467. Not less striking is the process which may be described 
as “ Flexional expansion,” which is due to efforts (which in the 
main I take to be conscious) to introduce distinctness into flex- 
ional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple connota- 
tion. ‘“ Flexional expansion” is at work on a grand scale in 
period B, and even in C is still a very strong force: its differen- 
tiating value appears strikingly in the development of an original 
-@ final into such various forms as -au, -dni, -ena,-ayd. Instances 
of flexional expansion are found on almost every page of this arti- 
cle: but the following suggestions may be referred to as being 
more novel than others, and with all reserves as to each particu- 
lar case : 


-G dual to -d, § 149. -mah 1 pl. to -masi, § 317. 

-aih instr. pl. to -ebhih, § 156. -tha, -ta to -thana, -tana, § 318. 
-yai fem. dat. to -dyaz, § 162. -e, -se, -te subj. to -ai, -sai, -tai, 
-14 instr. s. to -ind, § 180. $§ 320, 321. 

-i, -i instr. s. to -id, § 181. -s, -t subj. to -si, -ti, § 321. 

-yah nom. v. pl. to -ayah, § 184. -d 1. 3. sing. pf. to -aw, § 331. 

-as inst. s. to -asd, § 245. infixes added : 

-an loc. s. to -ani, § 249. -a subjunctive, § 392. 

-G, -a pl. an- stems to -dni, § 250. -i thematic, § 416. 

tvé loc. to tudyi, § 274. -p causative, § 425. 


-tdt suffix to -tdti, § 299. 


§ 468. “Flexional expansion” often comes into conflict with 
“syllabic contraction”: it proves the stronger force, and holds 
its ground by the aid of infixes, such as y r ns: thus the instr. s. 
-i@ becomes in most cases -ind@ not -yd. The principle seems to 
run mad in such forms as pagcdtdt, pardkdttat in period C: and 
the gen. pl. in -dnaam seems to be a similar wild growth in pre- 
Vedic times. 

§ 469. The process of class-formation, otherwise described as 
‘transition’ or ‘false analogy,’ has been fully recognised by pre- 
vious writers, and needs to be defined rather than illustrated. In 
VOL, XVII. 23 
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the noun-system it serves in the Vedic period to strengthen dis- 
tinctions of gender, such as those between stems in -a, -é, -uw (masce. 
neut.), and -@, -7, -vi, -r7 (fem.). In the verb-system it developes 
from almost colourless suffixes the -s future, the passives, and all 
varieties of secondary conjugation. 

$470. The assimilation of foreign elements appears chiefly i in 
the growth of the letter /, and of the lingual series generally. 

§ 471. Finally, it may not be altogether superfluous to advert 
to the spread of the instrumental case and the passive voice, and 
the morbid emphasis with which the pronoun of the first person 
is reiterated in the latest hymns. 


§ 472. CrraTions FROM THE RIGVEDA 
(chiefly in respect of metre.) 


The references are to the sections. 








RV. i. § |116. 6, 16 gh |175. 4 66 N. 1, 85 
3. 8 217 117. 18 85). 109(b) 
9. 1 326 22 10%(a) 177. 4 134 
14, 3 134 119. 1 85 187. 1 71. N. 1 
20. 8 89 120. 1 316 N. 2 7 88 
35. 8 85 2 69N. 2, 107(a) | 189. 2 69 
37. 14 823 N. 1 (190. 7 85 
88. 2 78/121. 1 159 191. 6 . 143(e) 
43. 6 89 5 1096) — 
50. 5, 6 159 122, 1 298 RV. ii. g 
13 275 18 135 | 1. 10 326 
54. 11 162 15 69 414 88 
58. 8 69 | 127. 2 70N.6 3 7 149 
61. 9 202 10 212 N. 2 3 88 
14 68 128, 7 70 N. 6 5 85 
63. 5 148(g), 154 129. 5 70 6 5 256 
64. 15 x : 87, 106 | 8 1 159 
69. 1 1 
70. 8 159 10 anf “=A 
71. 2 217 130. 3 7) 49 4 89 
3 159 134. 2 87, 45) 7 85 
9 69 138. 4 85 6 87 
"7, 1 144(d) 141. 12 185, 143(h) 1g ¢ 89 N. 3 
3 69, 143(h) 150. 1 85) 99° 8 134 
85. 9 144(d) 155. 1 298 93° 7 148(g) 
88. 3 89 157. 8 85| “"" 49 189 
94. 12 69/158. 1 94N.2, 109), o4 5 80 N. 3 
100. 5 85 161. 8 184, 323 | 28. 6 83 
16 85, 10%) 162. s 85 : Bi 
7 5 | 7m , 
104, 1 192 165. 6 166 | RV. iii. g 
110. 4 362 | 15 158/ 18. 1 72 
6 89 168. 5 85| 14. 4 159 
112. 19 205/178. 2 161; 20. 1 88 
113. 2 85 s 69| 21. 5 320 
6 162 | 12 70N.6 > 27. 2 256 
114. 3 85 174. 9 326' 30. 21 134 
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. lii.—continued. § | RV. vi. $ | 41. 6 134 
. 2 8 4. 4 326 44. 4 144(d) 
13 359 . 70 46. 1 70 
5 88 9. 2,3 360 N. 3 2,4 107(b) N. 2 
1 78 10. 7 7 50. 4 81 
20 356N.3 11. 8 159 58. 2 287 
2 184 12. 5 85 59. 6 323 
be 14, 3 g6 60. 9 154 
15. 8 143(g) 62. 6 69 
. iv. €11%7 134 66. : aa 
3 12 T1N. 1 
8 = 18. 7 254 68. 8 81 
11, 15 159 20. 7  —107(b), 1096) 75. 4 160 
13 gg 21. 6,8 68 92. 3 85 
14 gg 24. 8 143(h) 93. 3 161 
1 88 7 T1N. 1, 143(f) 6 69 
1 69 7 107(b) N. 2 100. 1 69, 143(g) 
6 65 30. 4 83 
7 154 a: _* 88 
3 > 152 - . 
9 ie! 46.11 956 | RV. vill. $ 
20 gg 47. 2 10%b), 1. 26 134 
3 134 16 159 | 30 83 
1 316 48.17 70. 41 72 
4 107%7(b) 50. 2 144(c)| 4. 19 85 
4 69 10 88, 5. 35 85 
2, 6 gg 51. 2 69, 159 | 37 88 
1 gg 63. 1 149| 6. 36 89 
5 107(a) 8 109(a), 144(b) | _7. 38 88 
6 399 "7 85,152) 11. 7 172 
65. 2 143(h)| 18. 18 85 
_ —— 3 71| 19. 87 70 
66. 5 72| 25. 14 85 
sin 67. 8 149 | 18 147 
" 143(f), 156 9 108| 26. 19 256 
10 159 | 10 152| 29. 2 83 
6 69 68. 5 70N.6) 31. 2 72 
5 69 "7 107(b) 10 82 
5 69 8 69, 34. 12 85 
6 88 | 85. 19-21 85 
1 7 —_—_————| 3. 7 85 
6 364 N. 1 ’ ee Se 85 
4,9 152 RV. vii. S$ | 38 2 256 
12 88 38. 9 214 | 8 85 
10 70N.6, 4. 2 264, 39. 1 87 
9 135 3 148(g)| 45. 85, 87 331 
3 217; 7%. 7 69N. 3) 46. 3 256 
2 70; 8& 1 86 15 70 
1 135, 15. 14 69 | 26 154 
14 134; 18.17 85| 47. 16 8 
15 69, 19. 5 134 | ore 
14 87.3, 217. 21. 6 86 Valakhilya. 
2 72| 25. 2 143(g)| 2. 88 
2 18| 34. 7 143(e)| 4. 4 "1N.1 
5 85| 35. 14 152| 5. 8 262 
3 88! 37. 4 85| 8 4 159 
6 69, 40. 2 70| 9 4 85 
5 83 | 5 158 
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. Viii.—continued. § | RV. x. 8 | 
159 | 
326 
86 


89 
107(¢), 217 
254 
83 
134 
264 
316 
82 
87 | 
172 | 


72 | 
143(f), 156 
82 


83, i 94. 
88} 95. 
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149, 272 | 
166 97. 
72 | 108. 
236 | 
85 | 
1385 | 
159 
69 


320 
107(b), 109(b) 
83 
107(b) 
81 
81 
326 
134 
108 
152 
78 N.1 
70 
109(b) | 
143(g) 
159 | 
88 | 
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. 2131. 12. In the third column on the left-hand side insert ‘0d’. 
. 2481, 10. Add ‘pupuriah v. 6.9’. 
. 2491.13. Insert ‘387. 6’. 
1, 16. Omit ‘387. 6’. 
. 2511. 3 from bottom. In the first column for ‘2’ read ‘3’. 
. 2601. 18. For ‘447’ read ‘ 457’. 
. 2701. 20. After ‘nom.’ insert ‘ voc.’ 
. 313 1. 14 from bottom. In the column headed ‘C’ fur ‘0’ read ‘3’. 
. 8401.18. For ‘113’ read ‘101’, 























TABLE SHEWING THE PROVISIONAL ASSIGNMENT OF THE RESPECTIVE HYMNS 
OF THE RIGVEDA TO FIVE LITERARY EPOCHS, ACCORDING 
TO KZ. xxxiv. (N. F. xiv.) pp. 297-344. 








EXPLANATIONS.—The figures in 
he left-hand column for books ii.-x. 
are those used in Grassmann’s Wor- 
terbuch. The figures in brackets 
for viii. 49-92 are those shewn in 
Aufrecht’s second edition of his 
Rigveda. The symbols A, etc., 
accompanying the sub-headings, 
denote the period to which those 
hymns are assigned which are not 
mentioned separately. 




















Book i. 
i. 1-50. A. 92. 18-18 A 
1 BQ | 93. 1-3 2 
11 Bl 4-8 Cl 
18 B2 9-12 B2 
Te nse Bi | i. 94-126, BE, 
19-24 C1 | 115 C1 
24. 6-15 C1 | 122 A 
Gi | i. 127-189. A. 
31-85 B2 | 188. 1-5 C1 
a Pi i. 140-164. Ba, 
50. 10-18 C2 | 149-156 A 
161-164 C1 
i. 51-73. A. <aptlnieeuntonalll 
51-54 B2 i. 165-191. A. 
59 B2 | 166 Bi 
62 B1 | 170 C2 
64 B1| 179 C1 
66, 67 B1 | 180 B2 
11-78 B2 | 182 B2 
187 Bi 
i. 74-98 188 C1 
74, 75 A | 189 Bi 
"6, 77 B1 | 190 B2 
78 B2 | 191 Cl 
79. 1-3 Bi 

4-12 A §} Book ii. B1. 
80-838 Bi - 
84. 1-9 A 194,5 3,4 Be 
10-12 Bigi96-8 5-7 A 
13-15 A §202 11 A 
16-18 B2 $208 12 Cl 
19, 20 A 9206 15 B2 
85 B2 9208 17 +Be2 
86 A §214,5 28,4 B2 
87 Bi 219-21 28-80 B2 
88 A 9228 = 2. 4-8 C1 
89 B2 9224 38 B2 
90 A 226-8 35-87 B2 
91, 1-17 B2 §230,1 39, 40 Cl 
18-28 C1232 «41. 1-15 A 
92. 1-4 Bi 19-21 A 
5-12 B28233,4 42, 43 C2 








Book iii. B1. Book v. 
236-9 2-5 Bape.) 
356-60 2-6 Bl 
241 7 Bliss, 7 - 
242 «8 C1 
362 «8 Bi 
248-7 9-18 A 
ihe? tet we 
365,6 11,12 Bi 
251,2 17,18 B2 
; 367,8 18,14 A 
255-7 21-23 Be 
~~ adie ae Bl 
370-2 16-18 A 
261 27 A 
374-80 20-26 A 
262 28 Ciliss; 97 BI 
263, 4 29,30 Bsc, 98 Be 
267 33 C1 
of Ropss+-6 30-82 Be 
387, 8 33,34 Bl 
270 36 B2llgc9’ 95° A 
271 387 «OAT 
390, 1 36,37 B2 
273 — 89 B2ii390’ 3 38, 39 A 
274-6 40-42 A fiooq’” 40° 1-4 BI 
278,9 44,45 B2 "5-9 C2 
985 51.1-3A Bogs ay a 
Pe 396, 7% 42,43 Bl 
286 52 398 44. 1-18 B1 
287 53. 1-16 B2 14, 15 C2 
17-24 C299 45 BI 
288-91 54-57 B2 400, 1 46, 7 B2 
293-59. 6-9 A Buono’ 3 48.49 Bi 
294 «60 Bllaoa 50’ 
ed 11-15 C2 
Book iv. A. 406 52 A 
ci 407 58 Bi 
299 38 B19408, 9 54,55 B2 
300,1 4,5  B2M410,1 56,57 Bi 
308.7 B28412-4 58-60 B2 
307,8 11,12 B2B415 61.1-4A 
309 «18 Cl 5-10 B2 
3138 «17 Bl 11-19 A 
314 «18 Cis4i6 = 62 C1 
315 19 B28417 68 Bi 
319 28 B1i9}418-22 64-68 A 
320 24 B28423 = «69 Bi 
321 25 Bifl4e4-8 70-74 A 
322-4 26-28 B26429-31 75-77 Bi 
326 30 Bi—482 =-78. 1-3 A 
329 33 B2 4-9 C2 
331 35 Bi—4s3 79 B1 
334-6 38-40 B2m434-6 80-82 B2 
388 42 Big437—s 88 C1 
346 50. 1-9 B26438,9 84,85 B2 
347 = «51 B20440, 1 86,87 A 


349,50 58,54 B2 
358, 4 57,58 Cl 
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Book vi. A. 
442 1 Bl 
446-9 5-8 B2 
450 9 Cl 


456 15. 16-19 B2 
457 16. 46-48 B2 
458,9 17,18 Bl 
463 22 Bi 
468 27 Bl 
469 28 C1 
471 30 Bl 
488 47. 1-25 B2 

26-28 C1 

29-31 C2 
489 48, 22 Cl 
490 49 Bl 
493-9 52-58 B2 
501 60. 13-15 Bl 
502 61. 1-3 B1 

13, 14 B2 
503 62 Bi 
505, 6 64,65 Bl 
510,1 69,70 Bi 
513 72 B2 
515, 6 74,75 C2 
a) 


Book vii. A. 


521,2 5,6 B2 
525,6 9,10 Be 
529, 30 13, 14 B2 
534 «18 ~S(OiB 
542 26 ~#8©BI 
549 «88—Cté«<iY 
551 3 Be 
557 «41~—Cs«&BR 
560 44 &# Ci 
562, 3 46,47 B2 
565. «49”—~—t—é«é&W’WR 
566 50 2 3= C2 


570 54 B2 
57 55 C2 
575 59. 7, 8 B2 

12 Cl 


582 66. 10-16 BI 
591-8 75-77 Bi 
594-6 78-80 B2 
598, 9 82,3 B2 
605 89 B2 
613-6 97-100 BI 
617,8 101, 102 C1 
619, 20 108, 104 C2 
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651 31. 1-4 Cl 
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14-18 C2 
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1028 V.11 Cl 
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689  69(80) BI 
700  80(91) Cl 
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The Syntax of the Assyrian Preposition_ana—By Joun 
Dynetry Prince, Professor in New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue most flexible particles in the Assyrian language are 
undoubtedly the constantly occurring prepositions ana and ina. 
From a single fundamental idea each has developed a great 
variety of meanings, encroaching in a number of instances both 
on each other’s functions and, especially in the case of ina, on 
those of several other prepositions. The discussion of the syntax 
of ina published in J AOS. xvi. pp. cexviii—cexxvi. should for the 
sake of completeness be supplemented by a similar treatment of 
the various uses of ana. 

The syntax of ana is not so involved as that of ina, because it 
does not depart quite so widely nor extensively from its primary 
meaning. ‘The fundamental idea underlying all its meanings is, 
without doubt, motion towards, ‘unto,’ from which it is possible 
to trace the development of every application of the preposition. 
There are two modifications of the fundamental conception ‘ unto’ 
expressed by ana, viz. the local and the temporal use. 

1. The ordinary use of the ana of motion in the local sense is 
found especially with two allied classes of verbs, viz. those of 
going and those of bringing. 

It occurs commonly with all verbs of going, such as aldku ‘go,’ 
I. R. Asurn. i. 46; #4 ‘go up,’ IIL R. Shalm. ii. 49, and gardbu 
‘approach,’ I. R. Asurn. i. 74. It is not unusual, however, to find 
verbs of goits construed without any preposition, as in #£liké 
rigati ‘they came to my aid,’ Senn. Taylor, v. 53-4 ; Asurb. iv. 36. 

Ana is naturally used after verbs conveying specifically the 
idea of causing to approach, e. g., bringing, sending, reaching, 
turning, etc. Thus, with abdlu ‘bring,’ LR. Tig. v. 62-3 ; with 
ragdpu * fasten unto,’ I. R. Asurn. i. 64; with nasa; ana Sanitka 
.... attas qgati ‘unto 8. [ lifted up my hands (in prayer),’ Sarg. 
Cyl. 54. Ana with tdru in the sense of ‘adding to’ undoubt- 
edly belongs here ; cf. ana migir Asur utirra ‘I ‘added it unto 
the limits of Assy ria,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 44. Ana also occurs 
frequently in this sense in composition with eli, arku, birit, muzx- 

u, maxru,' and girbu. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the syntac- 

tical equivalents of ana in the other Semitic ag e. g., the 


Heb. prep. 9 (98), the Ethiopic /a, and the Arabic J a) are 


found with exactly this meaning ‘ unto’ after verbs of motion. 





1 Maxru also occurs in composition with ina in the sense ‘unto’; cf. 
JAOS. xvi. p. ccxx. 
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In Hebrew 5X is used more especially as the preposition of 
motion, while 9 appears generally in a dative sense, although it 
sometimes usurps the functions of SN, as, for example, Is, Ix. 
4-5. In Ethiopic, however, da, although frequently occurring in 
the sense of ‘unto’ after verbs of motion, serves more commonly 
like the Hebrew 9 asa sign of the dative.’ Ordinarily the prepo- 
sition xabi, like 9X in Hebrew, appears after verbs of bringing 
or sending.” ; 

The Assyr. ana, from its primary legitimate sense of ‘unto, 
toward,’ with verbs of motion came to be employed occasionally, 
although not commonly, as the preposition of direction into, thus 
usurping one of the functions of ina ;* so, nada ana milim, ‘to 
throw into the river,’ IV. R. Rammannirari rev. 18, and erébu 
ana‘ ‘enter into,’ I. R. ASurn. i. 83. The use of ana with eséru 
‘enclose’ probably belongs here also ; ana ikten dli.... lu esir- 
Sunuti ‘I shut them up within one city,’ LR. Tig. v. 77-8. This 
verb, however, is more generally and correctly employed with 
ina, as in I. R. Agurn. iii. 46. The use of the Heb. 5X ‘unto’ 
for ‘into’ in Jon. i. 12: DI ON 995°) may be compared with 
nadé ana just quoted. The common expression WN SN NID 
may also have had some such underlying idea. 

2. The second primary modification of ana is its temporal use 
in the sense ‘until,’ encroaching on the force of adi.’ ‘This is 
illustrated by the familiar idioms ana arkut ime; ana gdt dme 
‘until the end of days’; ana matéma ‘for ever, etc. Similar 
expressions are very common in the narrative inscriptions; thus, 
ana xt Sandti ‘until (during) eleven years,’ I. R. Esarh. ii. 17-18; 
ana isten dma la uballitsu ‘for a single day I did not let him 
live,” III. R. ASsurrisisi 13. This latter use is really the same 
as adi ‘during,’ V. R. 56, 60; ina ‘during,’ I. R. Senn. iii. 76.° 
Ana in composition with Ja in the sense of ‘ before,’ generally 
expressed by some combination of pdn,’ should certainly be classi- 
fied under this head; ana la kasddi ina mdtisu ‘before arriving 
in his land,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 45. The temporal ana is also found in 
composition with targu, III. R. Senn. Bay. 49. This temporal 
use of ana is of course a perfectly natural development from its 
original signification. The Arabic Jf is also employed in a simi- 


vl ox, a - 
lar temporal sense, e. g. Kea | ese J! ‘until the day of resur- 


rection.’ 
In addition to these modifications of the primary meaning of 
ana, there are, as in the case of ina, several secondary uses of 





! Dillmann, Aeth. Gram., pp. 307 ff. 

? Dillmann, p. 310. 

3’ JAOS. xvi. p. ccxix. 

4 Also, of course, with ina, I. R. Adurn. ii. 19-20; 87-8. 

5 Cf. adi libbi time, V. R. 6, 2, etc. 

6 See JAOS. xvi. p. cexxiii. adi and ina do not really coincide except 
in the temporal signification. The local adi always meant ‘as far as’, 
while the local ana is simply ‘ towards’. 
7Cf. I. R. Tig. v. 91; vii. 62. 
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the preposition, all of which are clearly developments from the 
fundamental idea of motion towards. These uses may be classi- 
fied as follows: 1. the ana of the dative ; 2. the anaof purpose ; 
3. the complementary ana, 4. the adverbial ana. 

1. Perhaps the most natural development of the original ana 
of motion is the use of the preposition to express the dative rela- 
tion, especially with verbs of giving. Thus, ana Rammén asrug 
‘unto R. I gave, I. R. Tig. ii. 61; ana Xazakiau.... iddini&u 
‘unto Hezekiah they gave it,’ Senn. Taylor ii. 71. It was but a 
step from this application of the preposition to use ana with the 
meaning ‘for the benefit of,’ and consequently we find it very 
generally employed as the sign of the dativus commodi; thus, 
ana paleia lidrugu ‘may they give for my kingdom,’ I. R. Tig. 
vill. 28; ana mitiqg nargabitia la natéd ‘not suitable for the 
passage of my chariots,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 73-4. Ana with giba ‘to 
speak,’ Tig. ili. 43-4, and takdlu' ‘to trust’; ana Nabé natkil 
‘trust thou in Nebo,’ I. R. Rammannirari, nr. 2. 12, is clearly a 
similar construction of the dativus commodi, The use of the 
preposition in such phrases as ana biblat libbia ‘according to the 
desire of my heart,’ Tig. vii. 14, should of course be classified here. 

The ana of motion towards, however, could also be employed 
to express hostility ‘against,’ although this signification belongs 
more properly to ina and eli. We thus find ana oy ey? | 
used to denote the dativus incommodi in sentences like the fol- 
lowing : ana galmia suatu ilteu ‘who plots evil against this my 
image,’ I. R. Asurn. Mon. 87-8; ana Kakme idbubu ‘planned 
against the K.,’ Sarg. Cyl. 28, where the verb plainly indicates a 
hostile intention. The idiom paldxu ana ‘to be afraid of,’ ASurb. 
v. 96, is also a dativus incommodi. The dative gna in both 
senses is very generally found in composition with other preposi- 
tions. Thus, dativus commodi with eli ‘over (for), IL Syn. 
Tablet i. 12; with pdén used of presenting an offering,’ III. R. 
Shalm. ii. 87; dativus incommodi ‘against,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 
150; with libbu ‘ against,’ Lay. Sarg. 19; and with targu ‘against,’ 
Sarg. Prunkinschr. 49. 

The frequent use of ana in later Babylonian, especially in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, as a sign of the accusative is clearly a 
development of its dative application. Ana simply became a 
particle which indicated the object upon which the action of the 
verb was carried out; cf. Beh. 13. The late Heb. and Aram. 
use of 5 in this sense is a precisely cognate idiom. 

The use of the Hebrew 5 as the prep. of the dat. commodi 
is of very frequent occurrence, and requires no _ illustration. 
The dat. incommodi, on the other hand, although sometimes 
expressed by 5, is generally denoted by 5y, as in Is. iii. 8, or by 


Sy, as Jud. xvi. 12. The Arabic J! also appears in what is 





! Also with ina eli, IV. R. 61, 27b. 

? For ina see JAOS. xvi. p. ccxx. ; and for eli, Sarg. Nimrud, 18. 

® Ana alone is also used in the sense ‘ offer unto’, I. R. Tig. viii. 10. 
4+ Cf. Bezold, Achim. Inschriften, p. 49. 
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practically the same dative sense in the sentence JI isos) 
Knit es ‘he will collect you for the day of judgment,’ but the 
regular preposition in Arabic for the dative is of course J which 
sometimes, especially after the interjection ls, appears as a dat. 
incommodi: wo yall Ls ‘O people (go) against the liar!”? 

2. It is not difficult to see how from a prep. denoting ‘ unto, 
towards,’ was developed the idea ‘unto’ in the sense of ‘in order 
that.’ It is but a step from the concept ‘to go to war’ to the 
idea ‘to go to wage war’ ; thus, ana epes qabli u taxdzi la ithini 
‘to make war and battle they came,’ Tig. iv. 86-7. The familiar 
expressions ana turri gimilli ‘to avenge,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 120; 
ana Suzub napsatisu ‘to save his life,’ Shalm. Obelisk 94, as well 
as the more idiomatic phrases ana la gabdti ‘not to be founded 
again,’ Tig. vi. 17; ana la Suparke ‘not to be altered,’ v. 41, and 
many others, all belong in this category. It is not unusual to 
find ana in this sense construed with a noun, as ana sarriti ‘ for 
kingship,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 94; ana galtia ‘for battle against 
me,’ Asurb. v. 76. The ordinary occurrence of the Hebrew 5 


before the infin. as in PIN AY Ws, Gen. xi. 5, and the 
Arabic J in expressions like xidglas els ‘he arose to bring him 


aid’ are exactly equivalent to this use of ana. 

3. There can be no doubt that the complementary ana is clearly 
allied syntactically with the ana of purpose. This is seen espe- 
cially in such idioms as ana danndtixu iskun ‘he made it for his 
fortress,’ e. g. in order to be his fortress, Shalm. Obelisk 47 ; ana 
Siriqti i8rugdni ‘they gave it as a gift,’ e. g. to serve as a gift, 
Tig. viii. 42, etc. This is evident even in expressions like ana 
tili u garmi utir ‘I turned it into a ruin-heap and arable land,’ 
II. R. Tig. iii. line 17, and in the frequent construction with 
mand, as ana Salldti amnu ‘I counted them as booty,’ Senn. 
Taylor iii. 5. Occasionally mand@ is construed without any 
preposition, as gata rabu.... ergiti amnu ‘1 entrusted the land 
to the hands of the governor,’ Senn. Taylor iv. 50. This use 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew complementary 5 in such 


idioms as SHO NIN Mw, 2 Sam. v. 3, as well as to the 
J 


similar application of the Ethiopic /a, Gen. ii. 7.” 

4. Finally, the common use of ana in adverbial phrases is 
probably in many cases a secondary development from the con- 
struction of the preposition as a complement. So closely, indeed, 
are the ideas allied that, for example, in the expression ‘ to reckon 
anything as booty,’ just cited as an instance of the complementary 
ana, the words ‘as booty’ could readily be construed as a purely 
adverbial phrase, which is actually the case in Sal/dtiS amnu, Senn. 
Taylor iii 20, a parallel to and synonym with ana Ssalldti amnu. 
Similar examples of adverbial constructions with ana are ana 
essati epus ‘I made it anew,’ II. R. Tig. iii. line 36; and the fre- 





1 See Caspari, Arab. Gram., p. 264. * Dillmann, p. 308. 
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quently recurring idioms ana pat gimrisunu ‘in their entirety,’ 
Asurb, iv. 102; ana la méni* ‘without number (innumerably),’ 

Shalm. ii. 65 ; ana mov dis ‘in great quantity,’ Lay. 43, 14, ete. 
It is probable, however, that there is a large class of adverbial 
phrases with ana, in which the preposition is more nearly allied 
in meaning to the original ana of motion towards. This seems 
to be the case in ana saplis ‘ downwards,’ I. R. Esarh. ii. 16; ana 
ragis ‘afar, Sarg. Prunkinschr. 111; ana sixirtisa ‘in its extent,’ 
Sarg. Cyl. 13, etc. In Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopic, the adverb- 
ial preposition is 3 or ba, respectively; but in Hebrew 5 occa- 
sionally occurs as an adverbial preposition, as in [O39 ‘ quietly ;’ 
you ‘sufficiently,’ ete. 

Kraetzschmar’s idea regarding the derivation of both ana and 
ina, that the ending -na@ in both prepositions is in reality the 
demonstrative enclitic stem, seen for example in Sinatina, and 
that the root vowels ¢ and a are more or less arbitrary develop- 
ments from an unknown stem, is highly satisfactory as far as it 
goes ;” but he has made no attempt to explain why one preposi- 
tion should be ina with the 7-vowel and the other ana with the 
a-vowel. His idea that the 7 of ina may be cognate with the 
cohortative prefix 7 will hardly bear investigation. The cohorta- 
tive 7 is probably a form of exclamation, perhaps cognate with 
the ¢ or € of 773;7 and ji. It may, however, be a fragment of 


the Assyrian pronoun anini ‘ we,’ as it occurs only with the first 
person plural. A study of the syntactical usage of both ina and 
ana seems to indicate that the existence of the root vowels is not 
to be explained as a mere accidental phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, it would appear that the presence of these vowels may be 
accounted for by going back to what seems to be the fundamental 
or primary meaning of both prepositions. 

It has been shown in the paper on the syntax of ina that the 
fundamental signification of that preposition was a locative one 
‘at’ or ‘within.’ The various uses of ana, on the other hand, 
seem to be developments from an original idea of motion towards. 
If these facts are borne in mind, the theory suggests itself that 
the root vowels of the two particles may perhaps be etymologi- 
cally identical with the vowels of the genitive and accusative case- 
endings respectively ; and an investigation of the use of these 
cases in Semitic seem to lend probability to this view. It is cer- 
tain that the Semitic genitive was primarily the prepositional 
case, e. g., the form required according to the strict rules of syn- 
tax whenever a preposition governs a noun. It is not impossible 
that the original signification of the case-ending -t was condition 
or location, with much the same meaning as that of the 7 in the 
fundamental ina. The very idea of possession, so peculiar to the 
genitive case, may be a development of this original locative. It is 
easy to imagine, for example, the development of the conception of 





1 Also with ina ; see JAOS. xvi. p. ccxxii. 
® Beitraége zur Assyriologie, i. p. 398. For other views, see the dis- 
cussion in JAOS, xvi. p. ccxxv. 
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possession from the idea of proximity :—dit améli ‘house of the 
man’ = ‘house at or near the man.’ The analogy, moreover, 
between the a of ana and the accusative ending -a is much more 
striking. There can be no doubt that the accusative case was 
actually used in Semitic to denote motion towards. To under- 
stand this we have only to compare the relic of this case in the 
so-called 7} directive in such expressions as FWD ‘towards 
the heavens’; FV PP ‘towards the city.’ The accusative of the 
person or thing is also used in Arabic after verbs of motion, 
especially those of coming and approaching ; thus with the pro- 


nominal suffix O\ be ‘Z. has come to us,’ ete. It even 
appears possible to trace the common objective force which the 
ending -a gives to a noun back to the original idea of motion 
towards or against. It seems not improbable then that the ideas 
of position-condition and motion towards may have crystallized 
in the vowels 7 and a respectively, so that they appear, not only 
as the genitive and accusative case-endings, but also as the root 
vowels of the Assyrian prepositions ina and ana. 

Although in Assyrian the three case-endings were sometimes 
used indiscriminately, owing to the fact that the proper usage had 
never become fully fixed, it was nevertheless a well defined general 
law of the language that the endings -w, -2, and -@ were nom., gen., 
and accus, respectively, and they are ordinarily used in this way. 

The striking syntactical similarity between ina and the Heb. 
5, and between ana and the Heb. 9 (5X) may be explained by 
the supposition that, while the Assyrian was content to prefix 
merely the locative vowel ¢ and the directive vowel a to the 
demonstrative root -na, it became necessary in the other Semitic 
idioms to add to these combinations the more distinctly preposi- 
tional elements 5 and 5. Traces of this are seen in the Sabaean 
13,77: It must be supposed then that the final -n ultimately dis- 
appeared, It is decidedly not permissible to assume the aphaere- 
sis of an original 3 or 9 in Assyrian, e. g., that ina and ana were 
worn down from an earlier *bina and */ana. The prepositional 
element 9 is well known to the Assyrian in the combination /a- 
pan ‘before,’ and there would probably remain some trace of its 
occurrence with ana had this ever been the case. The 5 and 9 
are later additions to the original prepositional vowels 7 and a; 


“ “7 
cf. and J in gl}. In the course of time, however, these 


vowels coalesced in a simple —, e. g-, J. It seems highly 


probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may actually be 
cognate, as far as the root vowels are concerned, with their syn- 
tactical equivalents the 3° and 9 of the other Semitic dialects. 





1 Senn. Taylor, i. 82. ; 

* The only instance of the occurrence of 5} in Assyrian is the Canaan- 
itish gloss badiu = \f7"7') ‘in his hand’ in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, 
No. 72. 





The Syriac Expression enangelion dam*pharrshé.—By TRrcw- 
arp Gorrnem, Professor in Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. 


In vol. xviii. of this Journat (pp. 176 ff.) Dr. Torrey has 
brought up again the vexed question as to the real meaning 
of the words —#p—2— and bsj;—-s-—, especially in the phrase 
bape? Coe Je}, which is prefixed to at least four 
copies of the Syriac gospels. He has sought a new ex- 
planation of the strange term by connecting it with the 


later Hebrew Y)52) in the expression W557 OW. Both the 


words -#-—2—¢ and Y")5%5 he takes as equivalent to “anil in 
the sense of “holy.” The meaning of the Hebrew w))5%D need 
not detain us here. But Dr. Torrey seems almost to explain one 
crux by another ; for the meaning of the Hebrew term is by no 
means certain—every scholar who has treated of it has offered a 
different explanation. 

I can not see that Dr. Torrey has in any way invalidated the 
argument advanced by Zahn, and accepted by Wright and Tixe- 
ront, to prove that the expression has reference to copies of the 
Gospels i in which the four books were kept in their separate form, 
and not worked into a harmony as in the Diatessaron of Tatian. 


The words mean, “Gospels made up of that which is kept sepa- 
rate”; for the use of the ddlath, cf. such expressions as posse 
pao? , wees? eo, Shader SS (Néldeke, § 235). Nor can I see 
that Lapases +e} would in any wise be a “singular way of 


expressing the idea ‘separate Gospels,’” even if we take this 


translation in lieu of the other possibility ‘separated Gospels,’ 
i. e. separated one from the other. 


The expression Lepotcy esl can not be explained without 


reference to the other expression Wms? eee]. And there 


can be no doubt that this last designates what we are accustomed 
to call the &a recodpwv. Tatian is called by Bar Ali (Payne Smith, 


1278) Wows, “the one that mixed up the Gospels”; and Bar 
Salibi, to whom the greater part of our knowledge concerning the 
Syriac Diatessaron goes back, explains Wake? of cptethy (B.O., ii. 
159). Bar ‘Ebhray4 also, in the preface to his commentary on 
Matthew (Spanuth seems to have omitted the introduction; but 
see B. O., i. 57), has the words Woxwser a opttiieny earch. 
But, says Dr. Torrey, “the appeal to Wook? ee} is not 


justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of expressing the 
idea supposed to be intended here (the opposite of ‘mixed ’), and 
the phrase under discussion is not among them.” But one has 
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only to glance at the first two or three columns in Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus, 8. Vv. “2 (cols. 3299sqq.) to convince himself that 
this is the very word used to express this idea: -#,2 is the oppo- 
site of 4», and in a citation noted by Payne Smith, col. 1280, 
we have |2eaup2o |2o}ss« for “ discrepancy and congruence.” 
We may, I think, go even a little further and translate apo? 


‘arranged in their regular order” (Bar Ali Sound —s;3); which 


would fit in well with the expression beyst Wupor ease}, the 
title of a MS. containing the prescribed readings for the year—not 
“in arbitrary order,” as Dr. Torrey says, but laid down in a definite 
sequence (see Wright, Catalogue, p. 193, b.). So, also, Dionysius 
speaks of an author “whose Mémré, arranged in regular order, 
exist to this day” (ed. Tullberg, 158, 4). A Vatican MS. has the 
title pu 50D pu bazas blupo, “readings arranged in order, one 
after the other” (Catalogue of the Vatican Library, ii. 196) ; and 
a MS. of the British Museum (Rosen, p. 38) has the title 


Lt do} Pas] to epee? oad le} i.e. “put in order, 


arranged.” 

Dr. Torrey’s last argument is derived from the fact that this 
perplexing title is used also at times with reference to the Book 
of Psalms: bepsse? pcr? Wucady Lodo; or, simply bepat? po? 
(see also Payne Smith, Catalogue, al 35, 42, 47). “These 
copies of the Psalms are not divided into lections,” says Dr. Tor- 
rey. But it is well known that the Syriac Psalter is divided into 
15 Wessexso and each Ietops into 4 bucow (see Payne Smith, 
Catalogue, cols. 35 (note) and 41 ; Bar ‘Ebhraya in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Psalms, ed. Lagarde, p. 100: 14—5 
«base [dod] udcpic Co odie qatopic [ps casos [dup 
Vasopso bxcijo Az bucow Sco ; and Budge, Thomas of Marga, 
ii. p. 515, note). The expression be;2%? in some of the Bod- 
leian MSS. can well mean here also “arranged according to 


order ; e. g. MS. Huntingdon 250, moms Dose] fiatopsc soe 
Los wwouni}2} beep lanato |y302 pol Lepeser Lando Lait ro? [2] 
bwplmo», “arranged according to the recension and commen- 
tary,” etc. Then follows the division into WsSe¢S and busos 


as mentioned above. 

The attempt of Dr. Torrey to dispose of the testimony of Rab- 
bula of Edessa (411-435) is not successful. The translation of 
Zahn is certainly suggested by the occurrence of the phrase in 
the church laws ; with any other meaning, the regulation would 
be superfluous. The same criticism may be made of Abbé Mar- 
tin’s distinction between the private and the public use of the 
Diatessaron, and his contention that the latter only is intended 
(Le dua reocapwv de Tatien, Paris, 18838, p. 10). 
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PROCEEDINGS 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897. 





Tue Society assembled at Baltimore, in the Donovan Room of 
McCoy Hall of the Johns Hopkins University, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 22d, at 3 Pp. m., and was called to order by its 
President, President Daniel Coit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Adler Hastings Levy Schanfarber 
Arnold, W. R. Haupt Macdonald Scott 
Bloomfield Hazard Mahoney Smith 
Bruneau Hyvernat Moore, G. F. Spieker 
Carus Jackson Mullan Toy 
Gildersleeve Jastrow Ness Tracy 
Gilman Johnston Oertel Ward, W. H. 
Gottheil Land Price Webb 
Grimm Lanman, C. R. Rosenau Wood, C. J. 
Guttmacher Lawler Sanders Wood, H. 
[Total, 40.) 


Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore, presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for 
half past nine o’clock mornings and for three o’clock after- 
noons; and the annual business of the Society was made the 
first order for Friday morning. President Gilman invited the 
members of the Society to take luncheon with him at his 
house on Friday at half past one. The invitation was accepted 
with the thanks of the Society. The presentation of com- 
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munications was now begun. Papers by Messrs. Jastrow, 
Jackson, Gottheil, Macdonald, Adler, Smith, Peters, and Haupt 
(those numbered respectively 25, 20, 7, 31, 1, 44, 37, and 13 in 
the list below) were laid before the Society. In connection with 
Dr. Adler’s paper, Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts 
existing in American Libraries (see J AOS. xiv., pages i and exlvi, 
= PAOS. for Oct. 1888 and Oct. 1889), presented a preliminary 
inventory of such manuscripts, in card-vatalogue form. The 
Committee was continued. At 5.15 the session was adjourned. 

The Society reassembled at half past nine on Friday morning 
and proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, at Andover, April 9th 
to 11th, 1896, were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor 
Moore, of Andover, and approved. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hop- 
kins, of Yale, Professor Oertel, of Yale, as Acting Secretary, 
presented letters from Professor Salisbury and Mrs. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven, giving us much-valued and gratefully 
received assurances of their continued interest in the work of 
the Society and in its prosperity. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard, also presented some correspond- 
ence, a few items of which may be mentioned. The letters 
included one from Professor Hopkins,’ which was dated “on the 
very field of the great battle” of the Mahi Bharata, “ Kurukshe- 
tra, 7th Dec., 1896.” ‘Imagine the plain,” he writes, “(and a 
few jackals are still stalking over it) stretching to the lake where 
Duryodhana hid his coward head. I could almost see Bhima 
pursuing him as I wandered round the edge of it under the great 
trees, and among the ruins of three hundred temples which line 
the shore on the west and north.” Dr. Fthrer, Director of the 
Museum at Lucknow, and Professor Biihler, of Vienna, write 
concerning the recent discovery of the column set up by Asoka 
to mark the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. Professor Néldeke, 
of Strassburg, sends full and most appreciative comments on Mr. 
H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations. 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg of St. Petersburg writes that Petrofsky, 
the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, has brought back two 
birch-bark manuscripts in Kharosthi characters, by far the oldest 
Indian manuscripts known. Oldenburg believes that they are to 
be referred to the first century before or after Christ. He is 
going to publish complete facsimiles of both manuscripts, and 
hopes to have them ready for the International Congress at Paris 
next autumn. He has also begun a series of Buddhistic publica- 
tions, which promises to be of great value. Among the works 
undertaken is the Abhidharma-koga-vyadkhyd, whose importance 





1 Interesting accounts of his travels and observations are contained in his letters 
to The (New York) Nation, in the numbers for Dec. 24 and 31, 1896, and for April 
1, 8, and 15, 1897. 
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has been recognized since the days of Eugene Burnouf. Others 
are the (Viksd-samuccaya, by Cecil Bendall, the Rdstrapdla- 
pariprcha, by Finot, the Ganda-vyiha, Suvarna-prabhasa, 
Dacabhimigvara, and the Madhyamaka-vrtti. 

Dr. Stein writes from his camp, Mohand Marg, in the Hima- 
layas of Kashmir. He had been commissioned by the Kashmir 
Durbar to translate into English the history of Kashmir or Rdja- 
tarangini, which had been edited by him in Sanskrit. He is the 
hard-worked principal of the Government Oriental College at 
Lahore, and says : “ In order to work undisturbed, I came straight 
up in June to this Marg or plateau, some 11,000 feet above the 
sea, where I have not seen a white face for the last three months. 
In this delightful Alpine solitude I could work all day long with- 
out feeling tired ; and thus had two days ago the satisfaction of 
getting to the last of the 8,000 odd Shlokas.” The history is to 
be published by Constable and Co., in London. 

The names of recently deceased members were reported. The 
record is as follows : 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Boston, Mass.; 

Dr. Olaus Dahl, of the University of Chicago ; 

Prof. Isaac Hollister Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City ; 

Rev. Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, of Amherst, Mass.; 

Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Rev. Dr. William McLivre Thomson, of New York City ; 

Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard University. 


Dr. Hall’ was a Vice-President of the Society, and long one of 
its most active and useful members. He was born at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Dec. 12, 1837, the son of Rev. Edwin Hall, who 
subsequently and for years was a leading member of the Faculty 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Hall grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1859, serving thereupon as assistant 
to the eminent astronomer, Dr. Peters, and took his degree in 
laws in 1865 at the Law School of Columbia College, N. Y. 
After ten years of practice, he became professor in the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut. On his way thither, he visited the col- 
lections of Cypriote antiquities at London, Paris, and Turin, and 
then went to Cyprus to study the inscriptions in situ. After two 
years he returned home from Syria, and became widely known by 
his work as associate editor of Zhe Sunday School Times of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1886; and in 
this position he continued, rendering invaluable services to the 





1 Sketches of his life are given in Johnson's Cyclopedia and in the Supplement 
to the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
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Museum, until his death, which occurred July 2, 1896, He was 
an active member of the famous New York “Greek Club,” and, 
after the late Ezra Abbot, was the first authority in America on 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament. He was 
particularly interested in Syriac studies, and did much to further 
them. In this Journal and that of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture he described many of the manuscripts in this country ; from 
one of them he published a phototype reproduction of the rare 
Antilegomena Epistles. In a codex belonging to the college 
library in Beirut he discovered a hitherto unknown recension of 
the Gospels, which he identified with the lost Philoxenian version. 
His scholarship was deep and thorough ; his industry, indefatig- 
able; his conscientiousness and accuracy, marvellous. His un- 
timely death is a deplorable loss to American scholarship, to our 
Society, to the Museum, and through it to the great public which 
thé Museum is to instruct and ennoble. 

Remarks upon Dr. Hall’s services to Oriental learning in this 
country were made by Dr. Ward, Professors Moore and Gottheil, 
and Mr. W. R. Arnold. 

Professor J. D. Whitney,’ so distinguished in geology, was— 
as has been often remarked—a man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments in the field of language. His vast learning in subjects so 
diverse was turned to good account during his studies of the 
names of minerals and of the terms relating to geology, mining, 
metals and metallurgy, physical geography, and fossil botany, in 
connection with his work upon the Century Dictionary. It is 
interesting to see how he has brought linguistic evidence to bear 
upon the questions treated in his Climatic changes of later geo- 
logical times, for example, page 237. And his charming little 
book called Names and places: studies in geographical and topo- 
graphical nomenclature (Cambridge, 1888), is, as its title indi- 
cates, a yoking together of philology with natural science. He 
had been a faithful helper of the Society for nearly forty years ; 
and it may well be that the intelligent sympathy which he brought 
to the work of his brother William was, albeit indirect, not the 
least of his services to our Society. 

Dr, Dwight Whitney Marsh, a cousin of Professor J. D. Whit- 
ney, and of William D. Whitney, was born in Dalton, Mass., Nov. 
5, 1823, graduated at Williams in 1842, studied at Andover, and 
then at Union, graduating there in 1849. He sailed for Turkey 
the same year, and was stationed for ten years at Mosul, at the 
eventful time when the explorations were going on under the 
direction of Layard and later of Rawlinson. Layard gave him 
several slabs, and the first were sent to Williams College. After- 
wards, Dr. Marsh sent to the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York Historical Society, and to the Mercantile 





1 See the Encyclopedias and especially the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, vol. 5, 
pages 206-209, Dec. 1896. 
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Library of St. Louis. Other missionaries remembered other col- 
leges in a similar manner. Dr. Marsh sent to friends and scien- 
tists many antiquities and other things of interest,—minerals, 
coins, and Assyrian tablets and cylinders. Upon his return from 
Turkey, he published the biography of his missionary friend, 
Samuel Audley Rhea, The Tennessean in Persia ; and, recently, 
the Genealogy of John Marsh of Hartford, 1636, his own 
ancestor. This work, of over six hundred pages, was issued 
in 1895, and in its completeness, accuracy, literary merit, and in 
the simple and original method of its indexing, holds high rank 
among works of its class. He died June 18, 1896. 

Dr. Crane was born in West Bloomfield (now Montclair), N. J., 
July 12, 1822, and graduated at Yale in 1845. After studying 
at Andover, he graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 1848, 
and the next year sailed for Turkey, where he worked as a mis- 
sionary, in charge of the stations at Aintab and Aleppo, North- 
ern Syria. After several years at home, he returned to the East 
and was stationed at Adrianople. His later years were divided 
between ministerial duties in this country, missionary work and 
tours of study in the East, and literary pursuits. He died in 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1896. 

Dr. Thomson, author of Zhe Land and the Book, was born 
Dec. 31, 1806, and was for very many years a missionary in Syria, 
first under the American Board and from 1870 under the Presby- 
terian Board. He died April 8, 1894. 

Dr. Snyder was the valedictorian of his class at Harvard in 
1886, and was appointed to a traveling fellowship, which he held 
during three years of work at Berlin and Leipsic. His Indian 
studies, begun at Harvard, he continued under Weber and Olden- 
berg, and published as his doctor’s dissertation Der Commen- 
tar und die Textitberlieferung des Mahdvamsa, Berlin, 1891. 
He died Oct. 1, 1896. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the fiscal year extending from April 
7, 1896, to December 31, 1896. President Gilman had already 
appointed (in April, 1896—see JAOS. xvii. 153) Professors Toy 
and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas- 
urer’s funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 
Society that on the 28th of January, 1897, they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his evidences of 
actual possession of the Society’s property, and were satistied that 
all was in due order. 

The Society accepted these findings as satisfactory—the fore- 
going report to be published in the Proceedings as a certificate 
of acquittance to the Treasurer, as prescribed in By-law III. ¢ 
(see JAOS. xvii., page 202). 

The usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance from old account, April 6, 1896..-.......-...- $1,947.15 
Assessments (183) for April 7, 1896 to Dec. 31, 1896_... $549.00 
Assessments (24) for other years ..-....----.-....-.--- 96.00 
sd eiscctnetichenteuneen execeuns 73.37 
Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund)------- £2.92 

Total income for the year...._...........---.-.- ; 801.29 

Total receipts for the year ....--....-.----.--.-.- $2,748.44 

EXPENDITURES. 

Brass dies ($4.85) and 17 matrices ($34.00)_.......----- $ 38.85 
May, 1896, stock of 60-lb.-paper, at 6 cts., 29 reams_-- 104.40 
I, WU, Bias I oan iin sk vc ccecdcccicces 664.75 
Journal, vol. xvii., binding 501 copies ....-...----..-- 80.16 
Journal, vol. xvii., distribution ....................-. 61.60 
cc det ncecabnnned smuecies ebntans 76.20 
os alice cnccioncens seneiechennge 30.66 
I as kash cesar tai eibsaiid eee unced adele paket 18.25 
PEE tckdvigincieshs: penearetbhisuiengnewebne 6.40 

Total disbursements for the year-----. .-- ee ee 1,081.27 


Credit balance? on Gen’l Account, Dec. 31, 1896... $2,366.92 
Less advance from Charles River Bank, Dec., 1896 699.75 
$1,667.17 

True balance for new Gen’l Account, Dec. 31, 1896 1,667.17 


$2,748.44 





The Treasurer adds the following comments : 

By reason of the vote (taken April, 1896—JAOS. xvii. 152) 
that the Society’s fiscal year shall correspond with the calendar 
year, the fiscal year under review consisted of a trifle less than ? 
of a calendar year, falling 97 days short of a twelve-month. 
The assessment for the 269 days was fixed at $3 (the proportion- 
ate part of $5 would have been $3.67); and none of the dividends 
for January, 1897, could be included. The income ($801) was 
accordingly less than the proportionate part ($1000) of the income 
of the preceding year ($1357) by some $200. 

With regard to the expenses, as was set forth in the circular 
issued just before the meeting, it appears that the new plan of 
publication entails an outgo beyond our income, so that we have 
already fallen behind about $280. A curtailment of the Society’s 
publications was therefore recommended,’ on the ground that the 
only alternative—an increase of income by, say, $500—was a 
most improbable one. To secure this we should need over 100 





1 For the details of this recommendation and the action upon it, see page 383. 
? The sum of items V., VI., and VII., next page. 
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new, paying, and constant members. Of the 95 corporate mem- 
bers elected from 1885 to 1889, 77 fell away (i. e., resigned, died, 
or otherwise ceased to be paying members), leaving a net gain of 
only 18; and of the 146 elected from 1890 to 1895, 88 fell away, 
leaving a net gain of only 58. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


A. PRINCIPAL OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Apr. 6, 1896. Dec. 31, 1896. 


I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 
I I in io ce cdcee ses cduaceecsene $1,542.64 $1,604.94 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 


shares of State National Bank stock) -----. 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston) ........-...-.-- 75.00 75.00 

B. BALANCES BELONGING TO GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
V. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank -..-....-.... $1,827.67 $2,222.07 
VI. Cash in Provident Inst. for Savings, Boston - 109.65 131.83 
VII. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston--.--.- 9.83 13.02 
6,046.86 
Less due Charles River National Bank--- 699.75 





$5,564.79 $5,347.11 


At the meeting of April, 1896, the Directors voted : That “the 
sum of $200.00 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the editors.” The editors waived the payment 
of this sum, 

President Gilman appointed Professors Toy and Lyon of Cam- 
bridge as an Auditing Committee for the accounts of the fiscal 
year of 1897. 

The Report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Lanman 
and Moore, was presented by Professor Moore. At the last 
meeting, in April, 1896, Messrs. Ward, Haupt, and Hopkins, 
appointed a Committee to consider the several questions relating 
to the Society’s publications and to report thereon to the Board 
of Directors, made the following Report : 


1. We recommend that the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
be issued as a semi-annual periodical, Part I. for January to June, and 
Part II. for July to December. 

2. The number of pages for two semi-annual Parts shall not exceed 
five hundred. 

3. The Journal shall be devoted to the publication of papers on Ori- 
ental subjects, under the direction of the Editors, and shall also con- 
tain the Minutes of the annual meetings of the Society, with abstracts 
of papers not published in full, at the discretion of the Editors. 
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4. No single Part shall be occupied wholly with a single article ; but 
works too long for insertion in a single Part of the Journal should be 
published in separate volumes, in an Oriental Series, under the auspices 
of the American Oriental Society, provided the Editors do not think it 
expedient to publish such treatises in instalments in successive Parts. 

5. The editorial management of the Journal shall be in the hands of 
two Editors, one of whom shall be a Sanskritist, and the other a 
Semitic scholar. 

6. The sum of $200 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the Editors. 

7. Your Committee would recommend that Professor Lanman and 
Professor Moore be appointed Editors. 

8. We recommend that the Librarian be requested to take the neves- 
sary measures to increase the sale of the publications of the Society by 
advertising, by establishing new European agencies, etc.; and the Com- 
mittee would recommend the firm of Luzac & Co., as London agents, 
and J. C. Hinrichs for the Continent. 

9. This arrangement is to take effect April, 1896. The Minutes of the 
annual meetings shall appear in the Second Part for each year, that for 
July to December. 


The Report was accepted by the Directors, and transmitted to 
the Editors as.a bill of instructions so far as it concerned their 
work, And by it they had been governed, except in the matter 
of honorarium. 

In accordance with the above instructions, said Professor 
Moore, the Editors had, since the last meeting, published volume 
xvii. of the Journal (for the period July-December, 1896; issued 
in November, 1896, and containing iv+206 pages); volume xviii., 
First Half (for January—June, 1897 ; issued in January, 1897, and 
containing iv + 201 pages) ; both these volumes being substantially 
bound in full buckram and suitably lettered. Professor Moore 
further reported that volume xviii., Second Half (for July- 
December, 1897), is nearly all in type, and will be issued as soon 
as the Proceedings of the present meeting can be printed. 

It may here be added that the Whitney Memorial Volume, 
printed at the joint expense of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, and the Modern Language 
Association of America, for distribution to the members of these 
three organizations, is now ready for publication. The Directors 
have ordered that the copies for the members of the Oriental 
Society be provided with an extra general title-page stating that 
it is issued as volume xix., First Half (for Jan.-June, 1898), of 
our Journal, and with a suitably lettered label or panel on the back 
to correspond. The special title-page of the book is as follows : 
“The Whitney Memorial Meeting. <A report of that session of 
the First American Congress of Philologists which was devoted 
to the memory of the late Professor William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale University ; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28,1894, Edited for 
the Joint Committees of Publication by Charles R. Lanman. Bos- 
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ton: Published for the Congress. Ginn and Company. 1897.” 
It contains the addresses of the occasion, the text of the letters 
from foreign scholars concerning Professor Whitney; the de- 
tailed program of the Congress; and a chronological bibliog- 
raphy (in 360 numbers) of Mr. Whitney’s writings, with lists of 
biographical notices and of books concerning him. 

President Gilman reported, on behalf of the Directors, that, 
as Professor Lanman was unable to serve the Society longer as 
an editor of the Journal, they had appointed Professor A. V. W. 
Jackson, of Columbia University (to serve in Mr. Lanman’s 
stead), and Professor G. F. Moore, as Editors for the year 1897- 
98. 

The Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Warren, had called the attention of 
the members to the fact that the present income of the Society 
could not sustain the rate of expenditure involved in the fore- 
going orders of the Directors; and he accordingly recommended 
a curtailment of the publications of the Society, and in particu- 
lar that the Journal be issued only once a year, as a volume of 
about three hundred pages, instead of the present annual four 
hundred pages. After due discussion of the situation, and to the 
end that the new experiment of prompt and frequent publication 
might receive a fair trial, the Directors ordered that no change 
in the manner of issue be made for the ensuing year ; especially 
in view of the fact that the balance to the good in the treasury 
allows us to continue this course for some time longer without 
actual deficit. 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, of Yale University, presented 
his report through Dr. Oertel. The report showed that the acces- 
sions to the Library of the Society during the year have been 65 
volumes, 97 parts of volumes, and 137 dissertations and pamphlets. 
The whole number of titles is now 4917. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the Study of the History of 
Religions, reported by their Chairman, Professor Gottheil, that 
after mature deliberation, and with the approval of the Directors, 
they recommend : 


1. That the American Oriental Society establish a special Section, 
devoted to the historical study of religions ; and that persons interested 
in these studies be allowed to join this Section upon the payment of two 
dollars per annum, and be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

2. That a Secretary be appointed for this Section. 

3. That at each meeting of the Society at least one session be set apart 
for papers devoted to the work of the Section. 

4. That the Section co-operate as far as possible with the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


This report was adopted ; and upon the recommendation of the 
Directors, the following amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws were unanimously adopted : 
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In article V. of the Constitution, after the words ‘‘a Recording Sec- 
retary,” the words ‘‘a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study 
of Religions,” were inserted ; so that the article now reads : 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Relig- 
ions, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be an- 
nually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 


A new article was added to the Constitution, viz. 


ARTICLE XI. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted 
to the Historical Study of Religions, to which section others than mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same man- 
ner as is prescribed in Article IV. 


A new By-Law was added : viz. 


X. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 


Professors G. F. Moore, Jackson, and Gottheil were appointed 
a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

After a brief recess (11 to 11.15), the following gentlemen 
presented papers : Hyvernat, No. 19; Bloomfield, No. 3 ; Oertel, 
Nos. 34, 36, 35 ; Moore, No. 32; Scott, No. 42; Grimm, No. 8; 
Haupt, No. 14. At ten minutes after one, the Society adjourned 
for luncheon at the residence of President Gilman. , 

The Society re-assembled after luncheon Friday, and received 
communications from the following : Schanfarber, No. 41; Gutt- 
macher, No. 9; Rosenau, No. 40; Lanman, No. 28; Johnston, 
No. 23 ; Gottheil, No. 6. 

At five o’clock, the Society held a public session in the large 
assembly room of McCoy Hall, and Professor Lanman gave an 
account of some of the principal classes of monuments of arche- 
ological interest in India, illustrated by pictures thrown upon the 
screen, and spoke especially of the Bharhut sculptures which 
have been identified with stories in the Jitaka Book. 

At 5.45, the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. In the 
evening, about thirty of the members dined together. 

The fourth and last session began at 9.45 Saturday morning. 
First came the remaining business. The following persons,’ 
recommended by the Directors, were duly elected : 





1 The full post-office addresses are given in the revised List of Members at the 
end of this volume. 
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As CORPORATE MEMBERS, 


Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale University. 

Rev. Dr. Charles W. E. Body, General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Dr. A. Boissier, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. W. Caland, Breda, Netherlands. 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 

Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Oliver Crane, Boston, Mass. (Re-election.) 

Mr. Lee M. Dean, Yale University. 

Prof. James F. Driscoll, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 

Mr. Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Library, New York City. 

Mr. M. B. Fanning, Duxbury, Mass. 

Dr. W. H. Furness, Wallingford, Pa. 

Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Louis H. Gray, Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. K. J. Grimm, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. R. P. Karkaria, Bombay, India. 

Mr. H. Kaufman, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Elizabeth T. King, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. P. H. Land, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Robert Lau, Union Hill, N. J. 

Rev. L. B. Longacre, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. A. O. Lovejoy, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. J. R. Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, England. (Re-election.) 

Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. J. A. Ness, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. William Popper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. W. Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, Wallingford, Conn. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. T. Schanfarber, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, Denver, Col. 

Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Maria Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

, [Total, 37.] 

President Gilman announced for the Directors that, Professor 
Jackson being unable to undertake the work of an editor, the con- 
duct of the Journal for the ensuing year will be entrusted to 
Professor G. F. Moore. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in Easter week, 
1898, beginning Thursday, April 14, either in Chicago or in 
Hartford, as may be subsequently determined by the Directors. 
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The Directors recommended that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President to take such steps as may seem desira- 
ble to secure candidates for membership in the Section for the 
Historical Study of Religions, and to report to the Directors at 
their next meeting. The recommendation was adopted. The 
President appointed Professors ‘Toy, Jastrow, and Gottheil such 
committee. 

It was resolved to request Congress to allow the duties on 
books, scientific instruments, and works of art to remain as in 
the existing law. The President and Secretaries were empow- 
ered to prepare and present such a request. 

The nominating committee reported, and by unanimous con- 
sent the ballot of the Society was cast for the following officers 
for the ensuing year : 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven, with Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, as his deputy. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named: and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore; and Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 


On motion of Dr. Adler it was 


Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has heard with pleasure 
of the proposed catalogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments; and 
that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution in collecting a catalogue of the Egyptian material 
preserved in this country. 


The committee was appointed: Dr. Cyrus Adler, Professor 
J. H. Breasted, Professor H. Hyvernat, the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, Dr. G. A. Reisner. 

The business finished, the reading of communications was 
resumed. The following gentlemen presented papers : Carr, No. 
5; Lau, No. 29; Ness, No. 33; Bright, No. 4 ; Johnston, No. 24; 
Hastings, No. 10; Smith, No. 45; Land, No. 26; Jackson, No. 
21; Scott, No. 43; Bloomfield, No. 2; Haupt, Nos. 11, 15 and 12. 

The hour for adjournment being now close at hand, the papers 
numbered 17 and 18 (by Hopkins), 46 (by Reisner), 30 (by Love- 
joy), 47 (by Torrey), 38 (by Prince), 48, 50, and 49 (by Watson), 
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and 27 (by Lanman),—that is, for the most part, papers of mem- 
bers not present,—were read by title, and with or without a brief 
statement of their contents. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its most sincere 
thanks to the authorities of Johns Hopkins University for their kind 
invitation and reception ; to President Gilman for his pleasant hospital- 
ities; to the University Club for its courtesies ; and to the Committee 
of Arrangements for their effective services. 


At 12.15 the Society adjourned, to meet Thursday, April 14, 
1898. 





At a meeting of the Directors held immediately after adjourn- 
ment, the following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
American Oriental Society as Delegates to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in Paris 
from the 5th to the 12th of September, 1897: Professors Bloom- 
field and Haupt of Baltimore ; Professor Jackson of New York ; 
and Professors Lanman and Toy of Cambridge. 





The following is a list of papers which were either presented 
at the meeting or announced for presentation. They are alpha- 
betically arranged according to authors, But papers No’s 16, 22, 
and 39 do not appear to have been formally presented. 


1. Dr. Cyrus Adler, U. 8. National Museum ; A proposed Cat- 
alogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments. 


2. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
position of the Gopatha Brihmana in Vedic Literature. 


3. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
meaning and etymology of the Vedic word viddtha. 


4. Professor J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University ; A coin- 
cidence in Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew phonology. 


5. Rev. 8. J. Carr, Catholic University of America; On a 
hitherto unknown treatise of Thomas of Edessa on the Nativity 
of our Lord. 


6. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Persian 
influence in Arabic. 


7. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Note on 
Dr. Torrey’s article in the Journal of the Society, xvili. 176 ff. 


8. Mr. K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins University ; Euphemis- 
tic liturgical appendixes in the Psalms. 
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9. Rey. Adolph Guttmacher, Johns Hopkins University ; Unin- 
telligible archaisms in the Authorized Version. 


10. Dr. W. W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass.; The permansive 
in Assyrian. 


11. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; The 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 


12. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Ptole- 
maic Psalms. 


13. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; Baby- 
lonian words in Ezekiel. y 


14. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; The 
amplificative plural in Hebrew. 


15. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
unicorn in the Bible. 


16. Mr. L. K. Hirshberg, Johns Hopkins University; The 
Brahma Somaj movement in India. 


17. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University ; The Puiijab 
and the Rig Veda. 


18. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; Notes from 
India: (a) Bridles in sculpture and painting; (6) Buddha’s woolly 
hair; (c) The veiled Jain at Bidimi; (d@) Wooden fences in 
India; (e) The Anandashram. 


19. Professor H. Hyvernat, Catholic University of America; 
The Coptic versions of the Bible. 


20. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
Note on play within play as a dramatic element on the Sanskrit 
stage. 


21. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
Brief Indo-Iranian contributions. 


22. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
The Amesha Spentas or Archangels in Zoroastrianism. 


23. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; The origin of 
Cuneiform writing. 


24, Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The scape- 
goat. 


25. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania ; 
Nabopolassar and the temple to the Sun god at Sippar. 


26. Rev. P. H. Land, Johns Hopkins University; Verba invol- 
untaria in Semitic. 
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27. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; Indian Prov- 
erbs in Pali Sources. 


28. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; The discov- 
ery of the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. 


29. Rev. Robert J. Lau, Columbia University ; On some Baby- 
lonian temple records in the Library of Columbia University. 


30. Mr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Harvard University; On the mean- 
ing of the Buddhist technical terms upddanam and upddana- 
kkhandha. 


31. Professor Duncan Macdonald, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary ; Job and Muslim cosmography. 


32. Professor George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The Arabic version of Genesis in Lagarde’s Materialien. 


33. Mr. J. A. Ness, Johns Hopkins University ; On the meaning 
and etymology of the Sanskrit root id. 


34. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; A new MS. of the 
Jiiminiya Brihmana. 


35. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; Did Siyana know 
the Jaiminiya Briahmana? 


36. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; The funeral cere- 
mony according to the Jaéiminiya Brihmana. 


37. Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York; The geography of the 
Euphrates. 


38. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University ; The syntax 
of the Assyrian preposition ana. 


39. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University; A Baby- 
lonian Cylinder in the possession of the New York University. 


40. Rev. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University ; Sub- 
stitutes for the Tetragrammaton in the Rabbinical writings, with 
especial reference to Hlogim. 


41. Rev. T. Schanfarber, Johns Hopkins University ; Notes on 
Psalm xvi. 


42. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; The English 
words in Malayan. 


43. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; At large in Poly- 
nesia, [The laxness of phonetic laws in the Polynesian languages. | 


44, Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J. ; Was 
Mohammed’s impulse received from Christian or from Jewish 
sources ? 
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45. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J.; Two 
brief notes on Arabic subjects: (a) “The guilt of the husband- 
men,” Bochari, i. 6 ; (4) The two messengers, Koran, 36, 12 ff. 


46. Dr. G. A. Reisner, Harvard University ; Old Babylonian 
systems of weights and measures. 


47. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; The 


origin of the words ‘ Troubadour’ and ‘ Madrigal.’ 


48. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; A leather roll of 
the Pentateuch. 


49. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; The etymology 
of the name Baalbek. 


50. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N.J.; A Samaritan man- 
uscript of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, written A. H. 35. 
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List oF MEMBERs. 


REVISED, May, 1897. 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prof. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 1887. 

His Excellency, Orto BoEHTLINGK, 25 Hospital St., Leipzig,Germany. 1844. 

Prof. GeorG BuEHLER, Univ. of Vienna, Austria. (8 Alser St., Vienna, IX.) 
Corresp. Member, 1876; Hon., 1887. 

Dr. Antonio Marra Cerrani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Epwarp B. CowELL, Univ. of Cambridge, England. Corresp. Mem- 
ber, 1863; Hon., 1893. 

Prof. BERTHOLD DELBRUECK, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof, FrrepRicH De.itzscH, Univ. of Breslau, Germany. (105 Kaiser Wil- 
helm St.) 1893. 

Prof. Ignazio Gurp1, Univ. of Rome, Italy. (24 via Botteghe Oscure.) 1893. 

Prof. Henprik Kern, Univ. of Leyden, Netherlands. i893. 

Prof. Franz KreLnorn, Univ. of Goettingen, Germany. (21 Hainholzweg.) 
1887. 

Prof. Sir MonteR Monter-WI..iaMs, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1882. 
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Rev. Marcus M. Car.eton, Missionary at Ambala, India. 

Rev. Epson L. Cuark, Hinsdale, Mass. Corp. Member, 1867. 

Rev. Witt1amM CxiaRK, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crossy, International Court of Alexandria, Berkeley, 
Alexandria (Care of the Department of State, Washington, D. C.), 
Egypt. 1890. 

Rev. JosepH Epxins, Shanghai, China. 1869. 

A. A. GaraiuLo, U. S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gitiuan, U.S. Consul at Jerusalem, Turkey. 1890. 

Rev. Dr. Jonn T. Gracey (Editor of The Missionary Review of the World), 
177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y. 1869. 

Grorce A. Grierson, Bengal Civil Service, Bankipur, Bengal. 1893. 

Rev. Lewis Grout, West Brattleboro, Vt. 1849. 
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Rev. Joun T. Guuick, Missionary at Osaka, Japan. 

Dr. WILLABE HasKELL, 96 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. James C. Hepsurn, Missionary at Yokohama, Japan. 1873. 

Dr. A. F. Rupotr Horrnix, The Madrasa, Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 
Bengal. 1893. 

Rev. Samuex R. House, M.D., Waterford, N. Y. 1856. 

DasTUR JAMASPJI MINOCHEHERJI JaMASP ASANA, Parsi Panchayet Lane, 
Bombay, India. 1887. 

Rev. Henry H. Jessup, Missionary at Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Dr. SamugeL H. Kextuioae, The Firs, Landour, Mussvorie, N. W. P., 
India. 1872. 

Rev. Prof. ALBERT L. Lone (Robert College), Constantinople, Turkey. 1870. 

Rev. Ropert S. Mactay (formeriy Missionary at Tokio, Japan), President 
of the Univ. of the Pacific, Fernando, Cal. 

Pres. Witt1aM A. P. Martin, Audubon Park, West 156th St., New York, 
N. Y. 1858. 

Dr. Divie BetaHune McCarter, American Presbyterian Mission, Tokio, 
Japan. 1857. 

Prof. EBERHARD NESTLE, Ulm, Wiirttemberg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. ALEXANDER G. Paspati, Athens, Greece. 1861. 

Rev. STEPHEN D. Pret, Good Hope, Ill. 1881. 

ALPHONSE Prinart. [Address desired.] 1871. 

Rev. Exizas Rieas, Missionary at Constantinople (Bible House), Turkey. 

Prof. L&on pE Rosny (Ecole des langues orientales vivantes), 47 Avenue 
Duquesne, Paris, France. 1857. 

Rey. Dr. 8. I. J. ScherRESCHEWSKY, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. W. A. SHEpD, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia. 1893. 

Dr. Joun C. SunpBerG, U. S. Consul, Baghdad, Turkey. 1893. 

Rev. Greorce N. Tuomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Kurnool, 
Madras, India. (Now at 482 Fifteenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Corp. 
Member, 1890; Corresp., 1891. 

Rev. Gzorce T. WASHBURN, Missionary at Pasumalai, Madura, India. 

Rev. JaMES W. Wauau, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.) 1873. 

Rev. JosepH K. Wicut, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Tora., 42.] 
Number of Members of the three classes (20 + 275 + 42=337.) 


Socreties, LIBRARIES, ETC., TO WHICH THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY ARE SENT BY WAY OF GIFT OR EXCHANGE. 


I. AMERICA. 


Boston, Mass.: American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 
Wasaineton, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 
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II. EUROPE. 


AvusTRIA, VIENNA: Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 
Pracue: Kéniglich Béhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
DENMARK, ICELAND, ReEyJAvVIK: University Library. 
FRANCE, Parts: Société Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de 1’Institut.) 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
4 Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Musée Guimet. (Avenue du Trocadéro.) 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 
GERMANY, BERLIN: Kéniglich Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kénigliche Bibliothek. 
GOTTINGEN: Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Hate: Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 
Lerpzia: Koniglich Sichsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
MunicH: K6éniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kéniglich Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 
Great Britain, Lonpon: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(22 Albemarle st., W.) 
Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archeology. (37 Great Russell 
St., Bloomsbury, WC.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
ITaLy, FLORENCE: Societéa Asiatica Italiana. 
Rome: Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
NETHERLANDS, AMSTERDAM: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
THe Have: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. 
Lewen: Curatorium of the University. 
Norway, CHRISTIANIA: Videnskabs-Selskab. 
SwEDEN, UpsaLa: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 
Russia, St. PeTersBurG: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 
Archeologiji Institut. 


III. ASTA. 


Cryton, Cotomso: Ceylon Branch of the Roya! Asiatic Society. 
Cuina, PEKING: Peking Oriental Society. 

SHANGHAI: North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Inp1a, Bompay: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

CautcuTta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
LanorE: Library of the Oriental College. 

Japan, Tokio: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
TURKEY, CONSTANTINOPLE: Imperial Ottoman Museum... 
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IV. AFRICA. 
Eeypt, Carro: The Khedivial Library. 


V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 


The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, India). 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Hélder, 
Rothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (care of Prof. E, Kuhn, 3 
Hess-str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Indogermanische Forschungen (care of Prof. W. Streitberg, Freiburg, Switz- 
erland). 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions (care of M. Jean Réville, chez M. E. Leroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Revue des Etudes Juives. (Librairie A. Durlacher, 83 bis, rue Lafayette, 
Paris, France.) 

Revue Archéologique. (Rue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitrage zur Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Orientalische Bibliographie (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Iliinois. 


RECIPIENTS : 295 (Members) + 57 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 352. 


REQUEST. 


The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipents thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 
Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, 1897. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ArticLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ArticLeE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

ArTIcLETV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

ArticLE VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

ArtIcLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

ArticLE IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

ArticLeE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

Il. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

Ill. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. ce. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

Vill. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. , 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. For THe Lisrary. 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 





PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. (1843-1849), No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print), .....--- 8 .50 | 
ans ns ne om wnbitibaiinl Samui tiene samen eae 
a eer rn mt ee 2.50 
NN eee ae 
IE 6.95050 Ketenund vans sede nnewaneeened CE 
cdl ices» nthe wha a eihih giplae made puedes 5.00 


J Si & eros 
I 6 ie: ihn renee weaned ee eaed 
iS) Sree iwtindin wate eeteding dace ae 








PO 
Eee are ee 
_ tL 4 " Sahel crane 4.00 
Vol. XIII. (1889), ......-.- i sgse ken sak aaa 6.00 
IIE, Kgs Sika 'a kin oe Cube ama heen ada lees 5.00 
SS rer eee ee ee ee 5.00 
I NIE INES 5.00 
Vol. XVII. (1896), bound in full buckram,--------------- 2.50 
Vol. XVIII. First Half (1897), bound in full buckram,.... 2.50 
Vol. XVIII. Second Half (1897), “ os he) 
Vol. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, ........---.-- 1.50 
caste: te. ds: sdeice es iad ob dee Rell eed ka eee 75.50 
Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigikhya (vol. ix.), .....--..-..- $5.00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), ----.----- 75 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 
The same (vol. xii.) on large paper,-..- .-------.---- 5.00 
Bloomfield’s Kaugika-Sitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 
Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.),--. 1.75 
Te I I on dk eine iin denen amninitn se 1.85 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviil.),..-. 1.75 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 
portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings (see 
i GR I, ao ns kos ccs Sh nee then nde sedksubens 1.50 





For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $65.00) sold ata discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Kifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES, 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry ©. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “ ‘The 


Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. S. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof, 
Geo. I’. Moore, Andover, Mass. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the ‘Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 











